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From Different Kinds 
and Varions Places 

It’s easy for an éditer to say what he thinks about his own magazine, 
but people are likely to discount his opinion as that of a prejudieed 
party. The real point -and people know it—is what do the readers 
think of the magazine? Here is what the readers think of Adventure, 
in so far as a page of space can set it forth: 


As I finished my week’s work today as a 
probationer on circuit with the Methodist 
Church of Canada, I turned to the one 
magazine of real red-blooded and true 
adventure which I can still find room for on 
my study table. ... In closing let me 
thank you for a magazine full of life and 
full of adventure, yet so clean that I can 
and do recommend it to the boys and young 
men in my charge, knowing that it will 
broaden their sympathies with the stranger 
within our gates, educate them in the cus- 
toms of the great world without and bring 
them to a knowledge of the great brother- 
hood of man. ... If you wish to use this 
letter in any way please omit name as it 
may not be just in accordance with the 
powers that be, though I am glad to see 
your magazine on the tables of many of 
my fellow workers of ail dénominations 
and always hear a good word of it. 

Hâve been a reader of Adventure for qui te 
a while, and, believe me, she’s “some class.” 
Am a cowpuncher by “choice,” and it sure is 
great to take your Adventure, get down on 
your belly in the bunk-house and read and 
dream, no matter how old it is.— Kenneth 
E. Moore, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

I address you as a friend because you 
hâve been a friend to ail who like clean fic¬ 
tion, with a little excitement. I am no 
adventurer and hâve never been outside of 
the U. S. A. or Canada. 

I noticed your article in the “Camp- 
Fire” on back copies. I wish to say that I 
hâve a copy of each issue ever printed by 
you from Vol. I, No. i, to date, and as you 
speak of having holders of back copies let- 
ting you know when they wish to dispose 
of their old volumes, I will say that I am 
not that “hard up” as to selJiany of them. 
Some day when there is no Éope of getting 


any grub otherwise, I may want to sell, 
but I think l’il go without a sandwich for 
several days first.— Franklin C. Moyer, 
Reading, Pa. 

Yesterday in the village of Craonne, until 
lately occupied by the Germans, I came 
across a copy of Adventure for the month of 

January 1915.— - -, Sous- 

ofBcier, 2e Régiment Etranger, Bataillon C, 
Secteur Postal No. 6, France. 

I take more pride in that shelf of Adven¬ 
ture than I do in my most expensive vol¬ 
umes.—J. T. D. Weis, Pelham, N. Y. 

I hâve been a reader of Adventure for five 
years and would not give it up for any other 
magazine printed. I read about twenty 
magazines each month, but the one for 
which I wait impatiently, and for which I 
leave even the clanking job-press, is your 
Adventure —and mine. 

As the letterhead indicates, I am one of 
that great class of rural educators, the 
country editors.—ED.T.CHiLD,Mesita,Colo. 

For Qver thirty years I hâve succeeded in 
repressing an innate desire to Write a 
“letter to the editor.” I might hâve sup- 
pressed that impulse for a few décades 
more had you not announced in your last 
issue that one might obtain indexes to 
Adventure beginning with Vol. IV, and I 
sure want those indexes. “My only regret,” 
to quote Nathan Haie, is that they don’t 
begin with Vol. I, as I am one of the host 
who hâve bought every number of Adventure 
since its first issue, and frequently hâve 
occasion to look up some article or story of 
especial interest in some of the early issues. 

. . . To my mind the “Camp-Fire” is the 
most distinctive feature in any magazine.— 
Harold M. Haskell, Manchester, N. H. 
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A COMPLETE NOVEL dv H£NBYM.NE£I«T 


CHAPTER I 

THE GLEAM IN THE SEA 

N LESS than an hour after the 
first news arrived, ail of the 
gaiety of the Summer colony at 
Sea View was hushed. Men met 
in little knots on the hôtel vérandas and 
dîscussed it in subdued voices, puffing so- 
berly and solemnly at their cigars; matrons 
and fluffily dressed girls, to whom the prés¬ 
ence of the oflScers of the fleet had been an 
unexpected blessing in the boredom of the 
resort’s social routine, gathered in the ro- 
tundas and corridors and writing-rooms 
and sobbed openly in their horror at the 
sudden tragedy. 

Only two nights before Lieutenant Arm¬ 
strong had laughed and chatted and flirted 
and danced at the bail given in honor of the 
officers, and joUy little Ensign Holtz, with 
his big, languid eyes, and his soft, Southern 
drawl, had made more than one girl dream 
of the romance in the lot of a navy officer’s 
wife. 

And now, Lieutenant Armstrong and 


Ensign Holtz, with their crew of brave men, 
were gone—horribly, shockingly, tragically 
gone. 

Across the inlet, where the two big aéro¬ 
plane tents of Ward Fenton were pitched, 
the news stirred up definite action even be¬ 
fore it reached the hôtels and cottages. For 
it was to these tents.that it was first taken 
from the open océan around the sandy end 
of Long Point. 

At nine o’clock in the moming the high- 
powered barge of the flagship thimdered 
up the inlet, only her sleek stem showing 
ahead of the great sheets of spray that she 
threw out on each side of her as she raced 
in at full speed. Lovmgers on the steamer 
wharf at Sea View heard the réverbération 
of the huge cylinders, saw the white gleam 
that came from her tumbling cataracts of 
foam, and crowded to the bulkheads to 
await her coming. 

But she did not put into Sea View. In- 
stead she made for the float moored olï 
Fenton’s aéroplane tents, and a uniformed 
oflScer leaped ashore even before the men 
could get a line fast. The officer hurried 
up to the first tent, where Fenton’s 
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mechanician stood watching the perform¬ 
ance in astonishment. 

“Where is Mr. Fenton?” the navy man 
demanded. 

“In the tent with Mr. Conway,” the 
mechajdcian answered, and then called, 
“Qh, Mr. Fenton: gentleman here to see 
you.” 

Ward Fenton, aviator, appeared in the 
open flap. 

“Mr. Fenton,” said the officer briskly, 
“I am Lieutenant Stafford. Admirai 01- 
cott has sent me to you. He knew that you 
hâve been giving exhibition and passenger 
flights here, and he wants you to help us 
immediately in a matter of life and death. 
How soon can you hâve one of your ma¬ 
chines ready for work?” 

Fenton, concealing his curiosity, turned to 
his mechanician. 

“Cari,” he asked, “did you fiU the tanks 
of the biplane this moming?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The aviator again turned to the officer. 

“1 can start at once,” he said. “What is 
the trouble?” 

“The submarine G-8 has sunk,” Stafford 
replied. “She went down in the maneuvers 
yesterday aftemoon, and we hâve been un- 
able to locate her.” 

TEN minutes later, as the flagship’s 
barge again thundered down the 
inlet to Long Point on her way 
around to rejoin the fleet. Cari Loder, 
mechanician, wheeled the big biplane 
flying-boat from the tent while Ward Fen¬ 
ton and Philip Conway, his closest friend, 
buttoned their flying-clothes closely about 
their necks, and adjusted life-preservers 
and goggles, for the task ahead of them. 

“But I don’t quite see why they should 
corne to you,” protested Conway. “What 
the devil has an aéroplane to do with a 
sunken submarine?” 

“Did you ever see a hawk circling high 
over the water watching for fish?” asked 
Fenton. 

“Yes, certainly; why?” 

“Just as the hawk, from high in the air, 
can see a fish under water, so an aéroplane 
can see a submarîne submerged a hundred 
feet,” Fenton explained. “That is the main 
value of aircraft to the modem navy.” 

“But I thought there were two planes 
with the fleet,” Conway persisted. 

“There are,” agreed Fenton. “The 


Admirai has assigned one to hunt to the 
north of the fleet, another to search about 
where the maneuvers took place, and he 
has asked me to fly to the south. Corne on ; 
Cari has the maclime ready.” 

They took their seats in the hull, and 
Fenton started the big Gnome while the 
mechanician held the machine back, tugging 
with ail of his strength against the pull of 
the propeller. At a signal from the aviator 
he released them, and the plane started 
forward, gathering speed every moment, 
spreading two great sheets of spray out from 
its bow as it ran along the surface, and final- 
ly lifting clear of the water and climbing on 
an easy angle, heading first south over the 
waters of lie inlet and theu, when Fenton 
was satisfied that ail was working smoothly, 
cutting east across the stubble-grown sand 
wastes of Long Point. 

By the time they reached the breakers on 
the océan side they were a thousand feet 
high. Conway'pointed to the north and 
shouted above the roar of the motor, 
“There’s the fleet.” 

“Yes,” answered Fenton, “and there is 
one of the planes circling over it. Get out 
the ’phones.” 

Conway reached under his seat and took 
out the mechanism designed to make con¬ 
versation easy, in spite of the deafening 
thunder of the Gnome and the shrieking 
rush of air as they hurtled through space 
at eighty miles an hour. They adjusted 
the apparatus, each having a headpiece 
with ’phones clamped over the ears, and a 
transmitter on the chest where the speaker 
could handily talk into it. 

“It’s rather good fim,” said Conway. 
“That is—of coiu^e, I don’t mean exactly 
fun, because it’s a terrible tragedy, and ail 
that—but, as long as it had to happen l’m 
glad we’re in on it. It’s quite an adven¬ 
ture.” 

Fenton looked at his companion and 
smiled tolerantly, if somewhat disapprov- 
ingly. Conway was, as he himself frankly 
put it, “a butterfly of fortune, born but for 
a useless day, to sip the sweets from flowers 
grown by others’ labor.” He was of the third 
génération of inherited wealth and blue 
blood, and even he had not the slightest 
idea how much money he was worth. AU 
of that, he left to the manager of his family’s 
immense estâtes. 

The two men had met when Conway, 
always on the lookout for new thrills, had 
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tired of automobile-speeding and, in the 
early days of aviation, had hit upon the 
aéroplane as the thing he wanted. He had 
taken steamer to France, entered one of 
the flying-schools, and had there met Fen- 
ton as a fellow pupil. Fenton was frankly 
studying the game as a business proposi¬ 
tion. He believed in aviation and in the 
commercial future of aircraft, and he was a 
serions student of its scientific side. 

They had retumed to America together, 
Fenton to engage in exhibitions and manu- 
facturing, and Conway, tiring of flying his 
own madiine, to follow Fenton about the 
country, enjo)dng the first real, unaffected 
friendship his pampered life had ever 
known, sharing ail of Fenton’s expériences 
quite as if he himself were dépendent upon 
tiieir success for his Uving. Altogether, it 
gave him a new viewpoint from winch to re¬ 
gard the life that had previously so per- 
sistently bored him. 

His eyes gleamed with suppressed excite- 
ment now as they left the long line of break- 
ers behind them, and headed up toward the 
war-ships. 

“Keep looking below,” ordered Fenton. 
“If you see any imusual shadow or light 
Tmder the surface, tell me at once.” 

With eyes straining downward as they 
flew, they drcled over the fleet, waved a 
retmn greeting to the one waved to them 
by the naval aviators, and then, foUowing 
instructions of Lieutenant Stafford, headed 
South again, several hvmdred yards farther 
off .shore than they had been on their trip 
up the coast. 

They exchanged scarcely a word, each 
man bending ail of his attention to the task 
in hand, boüi feeling the silencing effect of 
their neamess to this tragedy of the deep. 
Finally, Conway glanced up at Fenton 
curiously. 

“You’re getting pretty far away, aren’t 
you?” he asked. 

Fenton nodded. 

“About far enough,” he answered. “We 
hâve corne approximately thirty miles below 
Long Point.” 

He turned his wheel and they swrmg back, 
flying again northward, still farther off 
shore. Once more they maintained their 
silence as they flew, each man with his head 
craned over the side of the hull, his eyes 
staring downward, somberly, gravely, al- 
most apprehensively, as if he dreaded to be 
the one to make the discovery they were 


striving for. In sight of the fleet again they 
wheeled to the right without a word, and, 
for the second time, flew southward. 

Off the headland where they had turned 
before, Fenton straightened up in his seat 
and stretched his cramped legs. 

.“It’s no use,” he said. “A trip farther 
off shore would do no good, for out there the 
water is so deep that we couldn’t see them 
even if they were there. Lieutenant Staf¬ 
ford said that the probabilities are that 
they are near the coast. We’ll retrace 
our first course. We haven’t yet looked 
close in south of Long Point, you’ll remem- 
ber.” 

They swung about and headed north¬ 
ward for the third time. For the first five 
miles the coast was bare and bleak and for- 
bidding, and was then broken by a deep 
inlet that opened mto a long, irregular in- 
land cove with two branches, each with 
high, wooded shores. On the Southern 
point of the inlet they saw a tiny dot of a 
house that they made out to be a coast- 
guard station, but north of the inlet they 
found the shore again bare and bleak and 
forbidding. 

Suddenly, as they flew, Conway uttered 
a shout. 

“Quick, Ward; drcle back,” he called. 
“There’s something there.” 

His nerves tMlmg with the abrupt cul¬ 
mination of their strain, the aviator swung 
the head of the machine aroimd, and then 
looked questioningly at his companion. 
Conway pointed ahead. 

“Just about off that dark clump of stuff 
on shore—trees, they are, I think. Almost 
dead ahead of us. Something gleamed 
under the water as wç passed. Head off a 
little more.” 

Fenton followed directions, and strained 
his eyes over the side. 

“Just about here,” Conway said, and 
almost simultaneously Fenton called, “I 
see it—there!” 

In another minute they had passed over 
it. The aviator made a short tum, flew a 
mile or more away nearly east, swxmg about, 
and then came back so that they were 
headed straight for the object beneath the 
waves. 

The two men saw it again at nearly the 
same instant. It was the gleam of some¬ 
thing far under the surface—a long, slim 
something that caught the moming sun¬ 
light and reflected it up to them without 
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definite outlines, but noue the less unmis- 
takably. 

“It is farther South than Stafford thought 
probable,” Fenton said. “We must go up 
and notify the fleet at once.” 

With the big Gnome motor roaring at 
full speed, they shot northward again, both 
tense with the knowledge that minutes were 
precious in this dramatic climax to their 
day’s flight. 

But the fleet was not where they had left 
it. Instead, they could see the ships almost 
hull down on the horizon still further north, 
and they pressed on, wondering at the sud- 
den and imexpected change in lie Admiral’s 
plans. 

Over the flagship they circled, and eut off 
the motor to volplane down, having no time 
to notice the activity of the other ships. 
As they alighted on the water and came to a 
stop, the barge that had corne to their tents 
that moming ran out to them, and Lieuten¬ 
ant Stafford called a greeting. 

“Didki’t you understand our signais the 
first time you flew over?” he asked. 

“No,” Fenton replied. “Didn’t see any 
signais. What were they?” 

“We signaled you to corne down,” ex- 
plained Stafford. “The G-8 was located 
by Ensign Merrick in one of the fleet’s ma¬ 
chines while I was on the way to your camp. 
The submarine has been successfully raised, 
and ail of the men taken out alive and well. 
The Admirai requests that you corne to the 
flagship so that he can personally express 
his thanks for yoiur prompt and willing as¬ 
sistance.” 

The two men in the seats of the hydro- 
aeroplane glanced at each other, their eyes 
showing not so much surprise at this news 
as perplexity at the significance of what 
they themselves had discovered down the 
coast. Philip Conway seemed on the point 
of blm-ting out something of this to the 
naval oflScer, but a warning look from Fen¬ 
ton silenced him. 

“Will you tell the Admirai,” the aviator 
requested politely, “that no thanks are neces- 
sary and that, while I appreciate the invita¬ 
tion to visit him aboard his ship, I am al- 
ready late for several flying engagements 
at Sea View, and must start back at once? 
I am most profoundly thankful that you 
hâve discovered the submarine in time-” 

“Yes,” Phil interjected. “Yes, of course, 
but what the devil-” 

“Now, Phil,” said Fenton quickly. “You 


mustn’t ask what caused her to sink. That 
is probably an official secret.” 

Conway subsided, rebuked by his com- 
panion’s very palpable misconstruction of 
what he was really about to ask. The officer 
bowed, gave a command to the man at the 
wheel of the barge, and she backed away as 
the aviator, with a throw of his rear-starter, 
sent the Gnome into renewed life, and the 
hydro-aeroplane leaped forward over the 
water. 

Neither man said a word on their swift 
flight across the miles of open océan, the 
gray finger of Long Point, and the calmer 
waters of the inlet. Once they glanced at 
each other as though answering some un- 
spoken thought. As their eyes met they 
smiled, and shook their heads to express 
their inability to find an explanation for 
what they had seen. Then again they 
tumed their attention to the vista of land 
and sea that lay below them. 

e CARL LODER, clad in rubber 
boots that came to his waist, was 
standing hip deep in the water as 
they alighted, and ran the machine in beside 
the float. He caught its plane and held it 
while they climbed out, and then, having 
moored it safely, joined them in the tent. 

“Did you find the submarine, Chief?” 
he asked, ail the ardor of his moving-picture- 
trained imagination glowing in his eyes. 

“The navy men found her,” Ward ex- 
plained. “They hauled her up and took the 
crew out safe and sound, so you can hurry 
over to the Impérial Hôtel and be the first 
one to give them the news. It will make you 
quite a hero with that ladies’ maid you hâve 
been so thick with since we hâve been here.” 

Cari flushed in gililty admission, but 
shook his head. 

“I ain’t in no hurry, Chief,” he said. 
“Tell me about it first.” 

Loder was, as are so many mechanicians 
in the aviation game, more than a mere 
hired man to his chief. Traveling, as they 
did, ail about the country together, sharing 
whole-heartedly their mutual love for the 
wonderful machines they handled, and the 
highly perfected motors that drove them, 
they had become more friendly in their rela¬ 
tions than is usually the case in other fields 
of business, and Cari, a véritable magician 
with the puzzles of the Gnome and the in- 
tricacies of aircraft, had an unerring instinct 
that kept him from overstepping' the line 
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that divided this fellowship from too much 
familiarity. 

“Tell me about it, won’t you, Chief?” 
he persisted. 

So Ward Fenton related to him the story 
of their moming’s flight, smiling in tolérant 
good hmnor when the mechanician ex- 
claimed in delight at their sighting of the 
njysterious gleam under the water off the 
lonely coast to the south. 

“But,” objected Conway, voicing his 
thoughts at last, “1 can’t for the life of me 
imagine what the-thing was, can you?” 

“No,” Ward admitted, “I can not.” 

“Oh, gee, Chief! I know,” cried Cari, 
his eyes ablaze with his excitement. “l’ve 
seen it in the movies lots of times.” 

“Yes?” questioned his employer in mild 
sarcasm. “What was it, then?” 

“A sunken treasmre-ship!” cried Loder. 
“Spanish gallons or galoons or galleons, or 
whatever they used to call ’em—you know, 
with bearded pirates and walking the plank 
and hanging at the yardarm and ail that. 
And l’il bet there are heavy iron-boimd 
chests in the hold, ail stuffed full, and bmst- 
ing with doubleloons and pièces of eight and 
^and jewels—and ” 

“Oh, hold on. Cari, hold on!” laughed 
Fenton, holding out a protesting hand. 
“You quite take my breath away with your 
mixture of dime novels and moving-pic- 
tures.” 

But Phil Conway, frowning seriously, 
came to Carl’s defense. 

“l’m hanged if I don’t believe the boy 
may be more than half right, Ward,” he in- 
sisted. “She’s a ship of some kind, that’s 
certain, and she must be of some value. 
Tell you what l’il do. l’U make you a 
sporting proposition.” 

Fenton looked up at his friend, puzzled. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “what is it?” 

“We’ll hâve a wreckmg crew go out and 
haul her ashore,” said Conway. “If her 
value doesn’t pay expenses l’il personally 
make up the deficiency. If it does, we’ll 
share profits, half and, half. Corne now; 
what do you say?” 

Again Ward looked at him, doubting that 
he was really serious. 

“Do you actually mean it?” he asked. 

“Most assuredly.” 

Ward hesitated. 

“It would take some time.” 

“You intended to lay off for a month 
when you finished here anyway.” 


The aviator considered a moment longer, 
and then, seeing the almost childish delight 
in the eyes of Cari, held out his hand. 

“By Jove, Phil, l’il go you,” he said. 
“You hâve made me curious, and Cari 
would be heartbroken not to hâve a shot at 
it. But it’s to be share and share alike, 
whether profit or loss.” 

CHAPTER II 

THE SEA YIELDS A RIDDLE 

W ITH the clearer and saner thoughts 
that came after a night’s soimd sleep 
and a brilliant moming, Fenton foimd him- 
self regretting the agreement he had made 
the day before. *Carl Loder’s fervent taies 
of sunken treasure-ships now seemed child¬ 
ish in the extreme, and Phil Conway’s pro¬ 
posai to take a sporting chance appeared so 
much drivel. 

But it was too late to withdraw. Ward 
had let himself be carried away by the en- 
thusiasm of his two friends, and had gone 
too far to retract. 

Conway, ardent for immédiate action, as 
he always was when he found something 
new to engage his attention, had hastily 
packed a suit-case and hurried off on an 
early aftemoon train the day before to close 
arrangements with the nearest wrecking 
company, and to cash a substantial check 
so Üiat they might hâve whatever money 
should prove necessary in their venture. 

Conway loyed such sporting chances as 
this. He had a habit of complaining bitterly 
that the days of romance and adventure 
were dead, and that there was absolutely 
nothing for the modem ydung man to do 
but the strictly conventional things that 
gave only mild thrills for the moment \mtil 
it was time to dress for dinner. 

“I want a suit of armor and a sword and 
shield,” he cried once, iwhen particularly 
bored. “I want a horse and a squire, or 
whatever it was they used to call their 
valets in those days. And I want to ride 
forth and deliver beautiful damsels from the 
Minotaurs, or—let’s see; that’s a trifle 
mixed in its dates, isn’t it? But you know 
what I mean.” 

And he had hailed this delightedly as just 
such an opportunity to stiunble upon some¬ 
thing unùsual. 

“Of course,” he said, “there won’t be any 
beautiful maidens to rescue or any brave 
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deeds to be donc unless I tumble overboard 
and you jump in and pull me out, and that 
sort of tWng’s always rather messy. But, 
by gad, Ward! Suppose Cari is rigbt, and 
it is an old pirate ship! Why, man dear, 
nobody that I know bas ever pulled up an 
old pirate ship. That’s sometlung, at least. 
It isn’t done ordinarily, and it’s the things 
that are done ordinarily that are slowly 
boring me to an early eztinction that threat- 
ens to make a tragedy of my fair young life.” 

And so Ward, even against his better 
judgment, had yielded. He had written the 
letters necessary to permit him to disappear 
for several weeks at least, and had sent Cari 
over to Sea View to mail them. And then, 
left alone with his saner thoughts, had corne 
his bitter self-recrimination. 

An hour later the mechanician retumed 
and hurried up to the tent, his eyes dancing 
with an excitement that fairly bubbled over. 

“Oh, Chief!” he cried. “We’ve got it 
sure. We’U ail be rich and famous. It’s 
the Golden Hom, and she’s so full of 
treasiure everybody wondered how she ever 
floated anyway. She’s-” 

“Do you mind,” Ward interrupted cut- 
tmgly, “do you mind telling me what the 
de^ you are talking about?” 

“WTiy, the ship we’re going to pull up 
out of the océan. I met an old fisherman 
today who knows ail about her.” 

“Cari!” exclaimed Fenton. “Do you 
mean to say JJiat you told him what we are 
planning?” 

“Aw, now, Chief! You know I wouldn’t 
do that. No; I just got talking to him and 
led the talk around to wrecks on the coast, 
and from that to treasure-ships. And he 
said that the Golden Horn was wrecked off 
the coast below here, away ’way back be- 
fore there was any United States, or any 
America, or anything. And nobody ever 
found her. She was loaded to the hilt with 
a king’s ransom or something like that, 
and-” 

“And, of course, you immediately de- 
cided it was the Golden Horn that we hâve 
discovered, and that we hâve succeeded 
in raising her, and that we are now ail rich. 
What did you buy with your share—an 
automobile and a house on Fifth Avenue?” 

“Aw, Chief, quit kidding me. l’m just 
telling you what the fisherman told me, and 
he ought to know, because he was as old 
as Methu—Methusel. You know the fel- 
low I mean.” 


“Yes, I know him well. And I also know 
that we’ve got to get to work and crate the 
monoplane for shipment to New York, and 
get everything packed to establish camp 
down the coast. So quit romancing and 
get into your overalls.” 

“Gee!” mourned Cari. “Overalls and 
treasure-ships don’t go very well together, 
do they?” 

But, though Ward did succeed in making 
Cari work with ail of his accustomed vigor, 
he could not stem the constant flow of en- 
thusiastic spéculation that bubbled from 
the mechanician’s lips. It was Loder’s first 
opportunity to figme actually and actively 
in just such scenes as had stirred him in the 
movies, and in the style of literature that 
he preferred, and, apparently, he proposed 
to enjoy it to the limit. 

By simset they had crated the monoplane 
and bundled up the tent that had housed it, 
and by noon the next day the machine had 
been sent to New York, and the two tents, 
with ail of their camping equipment, were 
aboard an automobile-truck Sound down 
the fiat and fairly level beach for an “ex¬ 
perimental camp,” as Ward explained to the 
driver to stül spéculation and gossip at the 
resort. 

Fenton and Loder followed later in the 
big biplane, flying low, and waving a greeting 
to the driver of the truck as they passed him 
on the shore. Then they rose and swerved 
out to sea, circling a dozen times before 
Ward finally located the mysterious gleam 
tmder the water that had led them upon 
this quest. 

“Gee, Chief,” Cari complained when he 
saw it. “That don’t look like what I 
thought the Golden Horn was. Still, she’s 
so far under water you dan’t tell, can you? 
Maybe it’s her, after all.” 

They flew back to the shore and came 
down lower, picking out a spot for the loca¬ 
tion of their camp, and then flying back to 
the laboring truck. Here Ward landed 
Cari to direct the driver, and alone drôve the 
biplane back to the spot that was to be their 
headquarters. 

It took but a short time to imload and 
dismiss the truck, and erect the biplane’s 
big tent. That done, Ward set about fixing 
up their living quarters, while Cari built a 
fireplace and collected the wood for their 
cooking. In their travels about the coun- 
try they had become experts at this kind of 
thing. In many places where they had 
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filled engagements, particularly at coimty 
fairs, they had foimd living in their own 
camp préférable to the small-town hôtels, 
crowded with the cheap gamblers and con¬ 
cession men and women who foUow the fair 
circuits. 

With a restful night’s sleep and a sub- 
stantial breakfast to strengthen him, Ward 
started north in the biplane to meet Phil 
at Sea View. He found that worthy wait- 
ing for him, bubbling over with the news of 
the arrangements he had made, and even 
more enthusiastic than ever over their ad- 
venture. 

“Been thinking about it every minute, 
Ward,” he exclaimed rapturously. “By 
gad, it’s the greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened to any one I know—eh? Fancy it, 
finding pirates and treasures, and ail that 
fort of thing.” 

“Yes,” drawled Ward. “Cari has it ail 
figured out that way, too. He says it’s the 
Golden Horn, full of diests of gold and royal 
jewels. Tell you what l’il do: l’il bet you 
even money it’s an old barge loaded with 
coal or gravel or something of that sort.” 

“Oh, Ward! It couldn’t be—not after 
ail the trouble l’ve taken. l’ve got a wreck- 
ing concem who were just sending their men 
and apparatus to do a job in Cuba. They 
agréé to stop off here, haul this ship up first 
and go on their way with no questions asked. 
Isn’t that fine? And I wired John Drum- 
mond to bring my touring-car down at once, 
so we can get about in comfort and carry 
whatever supplies we may need. He ought 
to get here today—told him to hire a spécial 
car for the machine, and hook it onto the 
first fast train he could catch. So, you see, 
it can’t be a coal barge; it simply can’t, after 
all that.” 

Ward smiled as tolerantly as he could. 

“1 think we are ail crazy,” he said. 
“Corne on; let’s get started.” 

“All right,” Phiü agreed. “But you’ve got 
to fly me off shore so I can see that she’s 
still there. I want to make sure you haven’t 
moved her since l’ve been away.” 

Conway refused to say a word during 
their flight down the coast. He sat erect 
and tense in his seat, his eyes glistening with 
suppressed excitement, his whole expression 
fill«i with the bo3dsh joy that his imagina¬ 
tion had brought to him. He seemed to feel 
that he was really living at last, really doing 
something out of the ordinary. 

“It’s there!” he cried in glee, as he made 


out the reflected light under the water. 
“Isn’t it great, Ward? There she is, the 
treasure-ship of our dreams, freighted with 
romance and adventure and-” 

“And coal!” Ward snapped. “Shut up, 
or you’ll hâve me as crazy as you are.” 

It was a trying aftemoon and night for 
all of them, for Ward, because of lus con- 
tinued self-reproach; for Phil and Cari be¬ 
cause of théir enforced idleness on the very 
threshold of their great emprise. All of the 
barriers of caste between the millionaire 
and the mechanician were thrown down 
during these delicious hours of spéculation, 
and they left Ward much to himself, sitting 
together on the shore gazing out over the 
mysterious sea, exchanging cigarettes and 
embryo scénarios, calling to their memories 
all of the wild taies they had heard and read 
of men who had shaken off the shackles of 
convention and fared forth daimtlessly to 
face the unknown. 

The arrivai of Phil’s chauffeur, John 
Drummond, with the automobile, served to 
break the monotony of this, and then, on 
the next morning, came the wrecking crews 
from the dty, and the little camp became 
tense with excitement. Drummond unhesi- 
tatingly joined his employer and Cari in 
foreseeing rich booty, and seemed to regard 
Ward with something very like pity for his 
lack of imagination. 

e lT WAS an easy matter to locate 
the wreck for the crews. Ward and 
Phil ascended in the biplane and 
circled until they found it, and then, when 
they were directly above, Phil dropped a 
stone that marked the exact spot for the 
men watching belo;w. 

From then on, the four who watched from 
the shore regarded the succeeding opera¬ 
tions with varying émotions. To Ward, it 
seemed that he had never seen men work 
with such certainty and with less waste of 
effort than did these wreckers. To Phil and 
Cari and John they seemed to be the clum- 
siest of bunglers, with no System, and, so far 
as could be judged, with not the slightest 
knowledge of the work they had corne to do. 
The man in charge came ashore to them 
shortly before dusk. 

“Wish we c’d always hâve ’em located f’r 
us as good as that,” he said to Phil, to whom 
he looked for his instructions. “T hink 
mebbe it w’d be a good thing f’r us t’ hâve 
one ’f them aireoplanes with our outfits, if 
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they c’n alw’ys locale a ship thaï easy. 
We’ve hooked on to her, sir. What d’you 
want done with her?” 

The three visionaries sprang instantly 
into renewed life. Cari and John were 
clamorous to hâve her hauled ashore at 
once for examination and appraisal, but, 
before any orders were given, Phil remem- 
bered that Ward had an interest in the 
business, and so sought him in the tent, 
followed by the mechanician and the ardent 
chauffem. 

“Better hâve her brought right up here 
on the beach, don’t you think so?” Phil 
suggested. 

Ward pondered a moment. 

“Well, l’U tell you,” he said. “l’ve been 
thinking this over pretty seriously. If these 
men see what she is, they won’t keep quiet 
about it, whether they are in Cuba or at 
the North Pôle. Another thing: if she is up 
on the beach and a nor’easter settles in, we’ll 
hâve the devil of a mess doing anything with 
her.” 

“Well?” asked Phil, as he paused. 
“What’s the big idea?” 

“l’d hâve them haul her around the inlet 
below and inta the cove behind this land 
spit,” said Ward. “That will hâve two 
great advantages: it will make them com¬ 
plété the Work in the dark and so will keep 
them in ignorance of what we hâve found, 
and it will leave the wreck up on a shel- 
tered beach where we can work on her re- 
gardless of weather.” 

“By Jove, Ward,” Phil exclaimed,“that 
is a long head you carry about with you, 
even if you do lack imagination in some 
things. That’s just what we will hâve them 
do. What do you say, boys?” 

He tumed to Cari and John, and Ward 
smiled in spite of himself to see the perfect 
footing of equality in coundl upon which 
the millionaire placed these two employés. 
Both nodded their heads in enthusiastic 
agreement. 

“AU right,” said Phil. “l’il go out and 
teU the man. And Cari, for Heaven’s sake, 
get dinner ready. l’d completely forgotten 
that l’m as hungry as a bear.” 

There were strenuous demurrers from the 
workmen at this plan of laboring at such a 
task ail night, but Phil was an expert in the 
art of quietly passing out bribes, and it was 
not long before the whole crew was smilingly 
declaring that two nights of such work 
woxild be a pleasure for a man like him. 


In the darkness that followed dinner, 
with heavy black clouds threatening rain 
and totally obscuring moon and stars, it 
was impossible for any one to make out de¬ 
tails of the big huU that, swung half way out 
of the water, was slowly towed down the 
coast to the inlet and up the shore of the 
cove. Before the east showed the first 
faint streaks of gray she was up on shore 
and the wrecking crews were back upon 
their boats to snatch a few homs of needed 
sleep before setting out for their business 
farther south. 

But for the four men in the big tent there 
was no such thing as sleep. They threw 
themselves down on their cots and tried 
hard to keep their eyes closed, but the huU 
on the shore kept beckoning to them with 
\mseen hands, and Phil finally kicked his 
blanket to the groimd with an exclamation 
of impatience. 

“What’s the use?” he cried in the dark¬ 
ness. “I can hear you feUows tossing about 
and I know you are not sleeping any more 
than I am. It will be light enough in an¬ 
other hour. Let’s get a cup of good coffee 
now, and we’ll be ready as soon as the sun 
cornes up.^’ 

They saw her first in the dim twilight 
that preceded the dawn. She was long and 
sleek and graceful of outline, with not the 
sUghtest resemblance to the heàvy-jowled 
square-riggers of pirate days, and Cari, 
voicing Üie disappointment of the vision¬ 
aries, said, 

“She’s not a ship at aU; she’s a yacht—a 
blamed fine yacht, but nothing that looks 
like doubloons or pieces-of-eight or kings’ 
ransoms. It’s a shame; that’s what I 
think.” , 

“You’ll get no salvage out of her,” put 
in Drummond. “The man that owned her 
must hâve had plenty of money, so he could 
hâve salvaged her him self if there’d been 
anything on her worth having. What do 
you think, Mr. Conway?” 

But Phil was out of ear-shot, walking 
slowly and thoughtfuUy about the craft, 
examining her bow and stem in the half 
light, and apparently puzzled at something. 
Ward noticed his attitude and joined him. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“l’m hanged if I know,” answered Con¬ 
way, in a perplexed tone. “There’s some¬ 
thing mighty familiar to me in her Unes. 
Seems to me l’ve been aboard her, but then 
I know so many fellows who hâve yachts, 
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and they’re building them so much of a pat¬ 
tern in the various sizes, that it’s hard to 
tell just from her outlines. Wish I could 
make out her name. It appears to be cov- 
ered with slime or sea-growth of some 
sort.” 

They went over her again together, di- 
vided between perplexity at the mystery 
she presented, and admiration for the grace- 
ful lines and the évidences of luxury and 
unlimited expense in building and outfit- 
ting. She was a gasoline yacht, of the raised 
deck and trunk cabin type, with two masts 
and two little motor tenders still on the 
davits and lashed fast. Apparently about 
ninety or a hundred feet over ail, she had 
ample room for an adéquate crew, and a 
large party of guests. 

“Oh, Cari, corne here,” called Ward. 
“You and John see if you can get some of 
this slime off so we can make out her name. 
It will almost certainly be on her stern, 
with the port she hails from. Get scrubbing- 
brushes from the tents, and bring lanterns 
also. Mr. Conway and I will hâve a look 
inside while you are at work.” 

With considérable difficulty they pried 
loose the hatch that covered the compan- 
ionway leading below to the dark interior, 
but the two lanterns and the growing light 
of dawn dispelled the gloom of the cabins, 
and they were able to get about in some 
comfort. 

Below decks, the yacht proved even more 
luxiuious than she appeared from the out- 
side. Everything that could make for the 
comfort of owner and guests had been in- 
stalled, from a separate electric lighting- 
plant to a hot-water heating System. In 
the owner’s stateroom aft they found clothes 
still in wardrobe lockers and dresser, towels, 
wet and sodden, hanging in the tiny bath- 
room that led off from it, and every sign 
that it had been occupied by a .weaJthy man 
at the time of the catastrophe. 

There was a thin film of sea-slime over the 
boat, both inside and out. 

“She’s not in bad shape,” said Phil. 
“This slime is nothing to bother her. l’ve 
seen it form in a couple of days on a new 
boat in these waters. It’s algæ, and it 
grows almost ovemight. I doubt, from 
what’s on here, if she's been in the water 
very long. We can clean the whole thing 
out in a day or two, and another couple of 
days of warm sim and air would dry her, 
even inside the cabins.” 


“How about her machinery?” asked 
Ward. 

“Oh, this slime doesn’t hurt machinery 
to speak of. Her big engines will probably 
hâve to be overhauled, but the tenders 
could be put in shape in a day. Tve known 
small boats to be sunk in the Chesapeake 
Bay for a year or more and be none the 
worse for it. I knew one fisherman down 
there in Worton’s Creek whose boat was so 
leaky it sank every Monday after he left it. 
He used to corne back the following Satur- 
day afternoon, haul it up, clean it, soak it 
with oil, and go running off as if nothing 
had happened.” 

As he went over her, Conway kept shaking 
his head in deeper and deeper perplexity, 
and softly cursing his failure of memory. 

“I know her, l’m sure,” he said. “l’ve 
been aboard her at some time or other dur- 
ing the past ten years, but whether I met 
her in home waters or simply inspected her 
while cruising on my own boat, I can’t, for 
the life of me, recollect. I wish-” 

He was interrupted by a shout from out- 
side, and the soimd of some one scrambling 
over the side and tumbling down the com- 
panionway. 

“Oh, Chief!” cried Carl’s v'oice. “Oh, 
Chief; where are you?” 

“Here—all the way aft,” called Ward. 
“What is it?” 

Cari came rushing in, almost breathless. 

“We’ve found the name,” he said. 
“She’s the Caprice of Baltimore.” 

Phil Conway uttered a gasp of astonish- 
ment and horror. 

“By gad!” he exclaimed. “I knew I 
ought to know her. Otto Blaydon’s Ca¬ 
price. Of course. l’ve been on her half a 
dozen times—some yeârs ago, when father 
was alive.” 

“You know the owner then?” asked 
Ward. 

“Used to know him. Great friend of 
father, he was, but I haven’t seen much 
of him since father’s death. By gad, what 
do you think of that?” 

There was silence among the three for 
several minutes, as though the thought 
that came to all of them were too solemn 
for irreverent utterance. Finally, Phil 
voiced it in a low tone. 

“I wonder,” he said slowly, “I wonder if 
dear old Blaydon was aboard when—^when 
the thing happened.” 

“What puzzles me,” said Ward, “is Iww 
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the thing could hâve happened. Yachts 
built like this one do not ordinarily sink, un- 
less they hâve been in a smash up of some 
kind, and there is not a broken timber in 
‘ Caprice, so far as we hâve seen.” 

“Must hâve sprung a leak,” suggested 
Phil, but Ward shook his head. 

“She is equipped with pumps to handle 
an ordinaiy leak,” he objected. “Besides, 
if she had sunk from that cause, there would 
hâve been plenty of time to laimch the two 
motor tenders that are up there on the 
davits. I don’t remember seeing any other 
davits, do you—any for an extra boat that 
they might hâve taken, I mean?” 

“No,” said Phil. “I don’t. What the 
devil do you suppose it means?” 

“Motor might hâve exploded and driven 
a big hole in her bottom,” suggested Cari. 
“Shall I look in the engine-room?” 

“That is scarcely probable,” said Ward. 

“No,” Phil adinitted, “but there’s a 
chance of it. Supposé'you hâve a look, 
’Carl.” 

The mechanician left them, and they pro- 
ceeded to a further examination of the own- 
er’s stateroom. 

“By Jove!” cried Phil, down on his hands 
and knees upon the floor. “Here are his 
pocketbook and a bunch of letters—washed 
in here under the dresser. Hold the light 
doser, will you, Ward?” 

They puÛed out the things, sodden and 
heavy from their immersion. None of the 
writing was legible, the water 'having de- 
stroyed it entirely, but the pocketbook bore, 
in gold letters, Üie initiais “O. T. B.” 

“Otto T. Blaydon,” mused Phil, looking 
at Üie relie ruefuUy. “Guess there’s no 
doubt of it. Things must hâve happened 
suddenly for him to leave these behind. 
Good Lord, Ward! It can’t be possible 
that-” 

The two men looked at each other, the 
imspoken thought showing plainly in the 
eyes of each. 

“He was rich, I imagine?” asked Ward. 

“Good Lord, yes. Had money in ail the 
languages, ancient and modem. His father 
owned most of South America, I think— 
nitrate king, they used to call him. Left it 
ail to Otto, and almost 'disinherited the 
other son, Stephen. Nobody could ever un- 
derstand it, because Stephen is an awfully 
jolly sort of fellow, a real thoroughbred. 
Everybody simply loves him to death in 
New York.” 


“Was Otto married?” 

“Yes; years ago. His wife died. He has 
a stimning daughter, Nellie. It’U be rather 
rough on her, even if it will make her tre- 
mendously rich. She was awfully fond of 
her father, as I remember it; great pals, they 
were—^went together everywhere. Stephen 
lived with them in Baltimore, except when 
hé took a little flyer to New York to see the 
wheels go ’roimd.” 

“Was he—listen! Was that Cari call- 
ing?” 

They kept silent a moment, and heard a 
muffled voice caUing, “Oh, Chief; here! 
Quick!” 

With one impulse they ran from the state¬ 
room through the main cabin and the pas- 
sageway beyond and into the engine-room. 
There, by the light of their lantems, they 
saw Cari Loder, flat on his face on the floor, 
reaching in imder the engine-bed. 

“What is it. Cari?” Ward asked tensely. 

“Holes,” Cari answered, straightening up 
and staring at them with wide eyes. “Holes 
—bpred with a brace and bit. The yacht 
was scuttled.” 

“Scuttled!” 

The Word came simultaneously from both 
men in an exclamation of astonishment and 
unbelief. 

“Scuttled, siure as you’re bom,” asserted 
the mechanician. “There’s been dirty work 
here. Somebody ought to be strung up 
at the yard-arm.” 

The two men flashed each other a look of 
mutual understanding, and tumed to leave 
the engine-room. 

“Very well. Cari,” Ward said quietly. 
“Look around further and report anything 
else you find.” , 

They went without another word to the 
owner’s state-room, and Phil shut the door 
after them. 

“By gad, Ward,” he said. “It’s more se¬ 
rions than I thought. Seems to me we’d 
better keep most of it to ourselves imtil we 
find out just where we stand.” 

“I agréé with you,” Ward acquiesced. 
“Cari and John are ail right, and they know 
everything about it now, but the less we 
tell them of what we leam in the future, the 
less chance there will be of having the news 
spread throughout Sea View, and from there 
to Baltimore and New York. Our first task 
is, of coiu-se, to tell Stephen Blaydon what 
we hâve found.. What conclusions do you 
draw from it ail?” 
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Phil shook his head. 

“l’m blamed if I know what to think,” 
he said. “It’s mighty unpleasant to figure 
on anything but an accident pure and sim¬ 
ple, but it doesn’t look to me as if that will 
explain everything. l’m afraid—l’m really 
afraid, old cbap, it’s murder—eh?” 

Ward nodded slowly. 

“I see no other conclusion to draw,” he 
admitted. “It looks to me as though Otto 
Blaydon started out with suflScient cash 
about him to make it worth his crew’s while 
to do away with hün. They may hâve simk 
the body, figuring that there was a bare 
possibility of the yacht being found.” 

“And so one of us has got to jump to 
Baltimore and find Stephen Blaydon. He 
can put détectives on the track of the crew 
right away. It’s blamed hard on Nellie, 
though. She’ll be most awfully broken up 
about it.” 

CHAPTER III 

OTTO BLAYDON’S DAUGHTER 

D URING his long trip from Sea View to 
Baltimore, Ward Fenton found his task 
less to his liking with every mile that the 
train left behind. It had fallen to his lot 
to tell Stephen Blaydon of the finding of 
Caprice, and of the gruesome dues that 
seemed to point so unswervingly to a hid- 
eous conclusion. 

Phil Conway had refused obstinately to 
be the bearer of the ill tidings. 

“I simply couldn’t,” he had said. “Old 
friends of the family and ail that—it would 
look so like prying into their private affairs. 
It’s much better to hâve it corne from a 
stranger like you, Ward—really it is. Be- 
sides, I simply won’t; that’s ail.” 

And to that he had stuck, in spite of ail 
of Ward’s persuasive powers. There were 
times when, in curions contrast to his or- 
dinary good fellowship, Conway acted like a 
spoiled child, and showed ail of the unrea- 
soning pettishness of the pampered sdon of 
wealth. This proved to be one of those 
rare occasions, and Ward knew the useless- 
ness of trying to alter his dedsion. 

Arrived in Baltimore, the aviator took a 
taxi at the station, having found the Blay¬ 
don address in the téléphoné directory, 
and in half an hour he ahghted at the 
big house. 

“Is Mr. Stephen Blaydon in?” he asked 


of the neat maid who opened the door for 

him . 

“No, sir. Mr. Stephen has gone out of 
town.” 

Ward frowned in vexation. 

“Hâve you any idea where he has gone?” 

“He was to hâve gone to Washington 
first, sir; then, I think, he was going to 
New York.” 

“I wonder if you could find out for me 
where I can reach him today? It is really 
most important.” 

The maid nodded brightly, and stepped 
aside for him to enter. 

“Yes, sir; I think so. Will you corne in?” 

He followed her to a drawing-room and 
waited, admiring the quiet and simple taste 
with which the big house was furnished, 
marking a total lack of ostentation, but a 
keen judgment of the things that were really 
worth while. He had rime for only a cur- 
sory inspection of the objects of art that 
surrounded him before he heard the rust- 
ling of skirts on the broad stairway, and 
tumed, expecting to find the maid who had 
admitted him. Instead, there came through 
the doorway a girl who fairly took his 
breath away, not so much because of her 
beauty as of the perplexing situation in 
which her unexpected presence placed him. 
For he knew by instinct that this was Otto 
Blaydon’s daughter. 

She came up to him with a litheness of 
motion that spoke of a body perfectly 
poised, and of a physical fitness that could 
corne only from a life spent much in the 
open air. She was dressed in some clinging 
brown stuff ; her hair was brown, with shades 
almost of black, her eyes were brown, and 
she herself was dark, with a healthy tinge 
of red in her cheeks and lips. 

“I am Miss Blaydon,” she said simply. 
“You wished to see my üncle Stephen?” 

He faltered a moment imder the level 
gaze of her eyes. Something in her expres¬ 
sion spoke of a life of happiness, and he 
wondered why fortune had chosen him to 
be the bearer of news that would cloud them 
with a great sorrow. 

“Yes,” he said. “The maid tells me he 
has left town. My business with him is 
most urgent, and I should like to get in com¬ 
munication with him if it is possible.” 

She shook her head with a little smile. 

“I am afraid it will be impossible for a 
day or two at least,” she said. “üncle 
Stephen went from here to Washington on 
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business, and it depended entirely upon the 
outcome there whether he should go to New 
York or Chicago. I hâve not yet heard from 
him, so I do not really know where he is at 
présent. Perhaps you could leave a mes¬ 
sage with me?” 

He bit his lip in perplexity. Any delay in 
starting an investigation would, ü a crime 
had indeed been committed, give just so 
much more time for the guilty men to cover 
up their tracks. 

“I do not know—” he hesitated. “I 
scarcely know what to do. The urgency of 
this case is most unusual, and I should really 
get in touch with Mr. Blaydon immedi- 
ately.” 

Again she smiled, a wo^j^erful soft smile 
that was of the eyes rather than of the lips. 

“Uncle Stephen has always made a con- 
fidante of me in his business as well as his 
Personal matters,” she said. “1 am sme 
that I might be able to help you in your 
difficulty if you would tell me what the 
business is.” 

Again Ward faltered. The conviction was 
forcing itself upon him that, unpleasant as 
the task would be, he would hâve to tell 
this charming girl of the linding of the yacht 
and of the seeming certainty that her father 
had met with a tragic end. 

“It—it is not really business,” he said, 
striving desperately to find the wofds he 
wanted. “It—it is about your—your[father.” 

Instantly, the smile died in her eyes. She 
seemed to straighten up as though from an 
electric shock; for a moment he thought 
there was a flash of hatred in her gaze, and 
then, by a suprême effort, she regained her 
former ease. 

“Yes?” she asked in a level tone. “Then 
I think you should certainly tell me. Father 
entrusted me with many of his affairs before 
he left for South America.” 

Ward stared at her in astonishment. 

“For South America?” he repeated. 
“How did he go—that is, I mean, by what 
line of steamers?” 

Again he thought he detected that flash of 
unfriendliness, but it was gone almost as 
soon as he sensed it. 

“He did not go by steamer,” she said. 
“He went in his yacht Caprice. He in- 
tended cruising down the West Indies and 
the Antilles, and so to the coast of South 
America.” 

“And did he get there—you hâve heard 
from him that he arrived safely?” 


Ward was floundering hopelessly under 
the level gaze from the brown eyes now. 
They were vmdoubtedly inimical, as if 
she resented his speaking of her family 
affairs. 

“Will you sit down?” she asked, in a tone 
that was a command rather than a poli te 
invitation. “It seems to me that your ques¬ 
tions require some explanation. Why, may 
I ask, are you concemed with father’s ar¬ 
rivai in South America?” 

He took the chair that she indicated, but 
his overwrought nerves fairly cried out for 
physical activity. He wanted to be per- 
mitted to walk up and down; he wanted 
most of ail to be able to tum his back and 
rush out of the house, rather than say what 
he had to say. 

“I am concemed,” he said, “because I am 
afraid I am the bearer of news which will be 
a terrible shock to you. If you hâve heard 
from your father—if he has arrived safely 
—then it will not be so bad. But if you hâve 
not, you must be prepared-” 

She started to rise from her chair, but sat 
down again. Her eyes held him powerfully, 
but there was now no xmfriendliness in 
them, and the calm, level look was gone. 
Terror was written there plainly. She 
moistened her lips, and seemed unable to 
speak for a moment. Then, once more with 
a suprême effort, she controlled herself. 

“î hâve not heard from father,” she said. 
“I should hâve heard some time ago, but 
no letter has arrived. Has something hap- 
pened to him?” 

“1 am afraid so,” said Ward gently. “At 
présent I can only surmise what it is, but 
you should get into communication with 
your Uncle Stephen at ,once, and hâve him 
take charge of everything.” 

He saw her intertwined Angers grip each 
other hard, imtil the blood was driven from 
them. 

“Tell me what it is you surmise,” she said. 
“You need not spare me.” 

■ AS* KINDLY as he could, he told 
her. She sat through it ail without 
a move of any kind, save for the 
continuai tense ^pping of her intertwined 
Angers. Nor did she longer gaze at him 
with that calm steadfastness that he had 
foimd so disconcerting at first. Instead, 
she kept her eyes upon the floor in front of 
her, the color coming and going in her 
cheeks, but her lids and the long dark 
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lashes hiding from him the pain that he 
knew he was causing. 

“So you see,” he said in conclusion, “that 
is why I was so anxious to get in touch with 
your unde immediately. I think it more 
than probable—” the idea came to him on 
the spur of the moment, but he welcomed it 
—“more than probable that the crew of 
Caprice hâve taken yomr father into the 
mountains down the coast and, in due time, 
will make a demand upon your unde for 
ransom. That would at least assure you 
that your father is safe.” 

But she shook her head with an air of 
conviction. 

“It is impossible,” she dedared. “Father 
and his friends were ail the crew that Ca¬ 
price usuaUy carried. He employed a 
Daniel Carter as engineer, and two men as 
cook and deck-hands, but he never carried 
more than that. He always dedared that 
Caprice was the biggest one-man yacht 
afloat, and that he could handle her by 
himself if he wanted to. In fact, he has 
done so on short trips aroimd the Chesa- 
peake.” 

“But this man Carter—” Ward pressed 
his theory as the one least likely to distress 
her—“one never can tell about paid hands 
when a chance for big money tempts them.” 

Again she shook her head. 

“His father was raised and educated by 
my grandfather,” she said, “and he and 
his brother were raised and educated by 
father. Such a thing is out of the ques¬ 
tion.” 

“Then,” said Ward, “the other two hâve 
done this thing, and Carter may also be a 
victim. I assure you that I do not want to 
alarm you needlessly, but the évidences we 
hâve found aboard Caprice seem to me con¬ 
clusive proof that immédiate action by your 
imcle is impérative.” 

For a long time she did not answer him, 
but sat staring at the floor, compelling his 
imbounded admiration by her display of 
self-control under such a trying ordeal, 
where most women wouljl hâve broken down 
utterly. But, with her, there was no out- 
ward sign of the émotion that he knew must 
be surging through her, save that constant 
writhing of her bloodless Angers as they 
clasped and unclasped each other over her 
knee. Finally she looked up at him with a 
suddenness that startled him. 

“How many people know about this?” 
she asked. 


“Only foin-,” he replied, wondering at the 
object of her question. 

“You—” she enumerated them—“Mr. 
Conway, your mechanician, and Mr. Con- 
way’s chauffeur. That is right, is it not?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“I remember Mr. Conway. Is it likely 
that he has told any one about it—any of 
his friends in New York, I mean?” 

“I know that he has not.” 

“And your mechanician and the chauf- 
feiu-?” 

“I can guarantee both of them.” 

“And you yourself hâve said nothing?” 

“I came directly here, to tell those who 
had the first right to know.” 

Again she paused in deep thought, the red 
Corning and going in her cheeks. At length 
she seemed to hâve reached a decision. 

“I only wanted to know,” she explained, 
“because I agréé with you that nothing 
should be said that could possibly get to the 
ears of—of the men who hâve done this 
thing, whatever it is. Unde Stephen should 
be given a chance to take charge of affairs 
before another move is made. I shall try 
his New York address on the chance that he 
has gone there, and hâve the message re- 
peated to his Chicago hôtel. Will you par¬ 
don me a moment?” 

She rose and walked into a curtained 
alcôve in one side of the room and he heard 
her, after a moment, asking for a téléphoné 
number. 

“I want to send a telegram,” she said, 
evidently to some one at the other end of 
the wire. “Will you take it? Thank you. 
Ready? ‘To Mr. Stephen Blaydon, Hôtel 
Olchester, New York: Ward Fenton, an 
aviator, here. Says he and Philip Conway 
hâve fotmd Caprice sunk off coast below 
Sea View. Says she was scuttled. No 
bodies aboard. Wire me what to do.’ 
Sign it ‘Nellie,’ please, and send the same 
message to the Grand Union Hôtel, Chi¬ 
cago.” 

She gave the directions for the charging of 
the message, and returned to him. 

“You heard?” she said. “That, I think, 
is ail I can do for the présent. Mt is possible 
that Unde Stephen has reached either New 
York or Chicago, and if he has, I should 
hâve an answer in a very short time. I 
wonder—” she pondered another moment, 
and again Ward admired her marvelous self- 
control under such trying drcumstances— 
“I wonder if you would call again this 
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evening, providing, of course, you had in- 
tended staying in town.” 

“I had made no plans,” Fenton replied. 
“I came here entirely upon this business, 
ready to do whatever circumstances might 
make advisable.” 

She smiled brightly up at him. 

“You hâve been most kind,” she said. 
“Then you will corne tonight? To see what 
Uncle Stephen says?” 

He bowed, and she held out her hand to 
him in a sudden gesture of cordiality. As 
-he pressed her slim fingers he felt that they 
were as cold as ice. 

“1 will thank you for yom considération 
later,” she said. “Just at présent I think 
I may be pardoned if I do not seem to ap- 
predate it at its full worth.” 

He bowed and left. He had no thought 
for taxis or cars as he tumed from the house. 
He wanted physical action; his nerves cried 
aloud for it. With a stride that made more 
than one passer-by tium and look at him 
curiously, he paced the pavements, block 
after block, not looking nor knowing nor 
caring where he was going. 

His mind was an odd mixture of con- 
tradictory impressions. Nellie Blaydon 
had proved a puzzle to him. He had never 
looked into eyes that were dearer or more 
honest than hers and yet, diuing their in¬ 
terview, there had been moments when 
they had flashed him an unmistakable sign 
of something concealed, if not of actual, 
downri^ht deceit. 

He tned to find an explanation of his im¬ 
pressions as he walked. It would be natural, 
he argued, for a yoimg woman in her posi¬ 
tion to reserve the facts of her intimate 
family life from a strdnger, coming without 
credentials, and with such a wild, imsup- 
ported story as his. She would, of course, 
play for time imtil she could communicate 
with her uncle or some other relative who 
could deal with him on a strictly business 
basis. 

And yet even this explanation did not 
satisfy him. It did not altogether accdimt 
for her rapid change from terror to calm, 
from calm to dislike, from dislike to resent- 
ment, while behind ail of these expressions 
lay another which he found himself unable 
to analyze—one which, in the eyes of one 
less sectu-e from such a suspicion, would 
hâve suggested a hidden sense of guilt. 

He shook his head at the puzzle and 
tumed to board a car which he knew would 


take him to a hôtel. The night would give 
him another opportunity to study her. She 
would, by that time, hâve got into com¬ 
munication with some one of the family, 
who woidd advise her what to do, and he 
would find her altogether frank and honest 
with him. 

But, when the night came, and he found 
himseh once more face to face with her, that 
baffling inner expression was still there. 
She was, outwardly, more cordial and 
friendly; she came in to him with extended 
hand, though he noted that her fingers were 
still cold, and she smiled warmly in response 
to his greeting. 

“I hâve heard from Uncle Stephen,” she 
said. “My telegram reached hm in Chi¬ 
cago. He has wired me to go at once to 
Sea View to the Impérial Hôtel and wait 
for him there. Can you take me with you 
tonight?” 

“Why, certainly,” he replied. “We can 
téléphoné by long distance to reserve rooms 
for you.” 

“That is a good idea. If you will excuse 
me, I will hâve my maid do it at once, and 
pack my things.” 

She tmued to go, but paused at the door 
apparently in some confusion. 

“There is another matter,” she said. 
“Though I do not like to speak of it, my 
uncle has instructed me to do so. He says 
that I am to make whatever financial ar¬ 
rangement you will agréé to to induce you 
to stay in your camp down there, and to 
see that none of your party leaves it until 
he arrives. Will you think over your terms 
while I am up-stairs?” 

Without waiting for his answer she tumed 
again and was gone. Ward stood staring 
after her, again puzzled by the enigma that 
her personality presented to him. He 
shook his head over it and then tumed his 
thoughts to the details of their trip. There 
was no time-table in his pocket. He remem- 
bered that he had left it in his room at the 
hôtel. 

“I can ’phone the station about the 
trains,” he thought as he recalled Nellie’s 
talk over the instrument. 

He pulled aside the curtains that hid the 
alcôve from which she had directed the send- 
ing of her telegram that aftemoon, and 
stepped inside. There he stopped short in 
amazement. 

The alcôve was bare. There was no télé¬ 
phoné instrument in it. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE CRY m THE NIGHT 

S HIELDED from the glare of a brilliant 
noonday sun, Ward Fenton sat moodily 
in the shade of his tent, his frowning eyes 
gazing down the shore of the cove to where 
the sleek hull of the yacht Caprice rested on 
the sand. Along her deck stroUed Phil 
Conway and Nellie Blaydon, in eamest con¬ 
versation. Ward had silently allowed Phil 
to take charge of the girl as soon as she 
arrived at their camp. 

The young millionaire, apparently re- 
penting of his previoxis pettishness, that had 
résulté in Ward’s trip to Baltimore, had 
aSsnmed the burden of pointing ont to her 
the évidences that had led them to the con¬ 
clusion that her father had been the victim 
of violence. 

Ward had frankly shirked the task. In 
fact, from the moment of his discovery 
in the alcôve of the Blaydon drawing- 
room, he had figuratively retired into his 
Shell. 

During the long and tiresome trip to Sea 
View, Nellie had tried hard to draw him out 
but without success. She had given him 
every evidence of perfect frankness in her 
conversation, and had talked in the friend- 
liest of tones, and with ail of the resentment 
gone from her brown eyes but, tempting as 
her neamess was to him, Fenton could not 
forget the trick that she had played him , 
and the proof that it offered of deceit and 
some deeply conceived plan to keep him 
from learning her true thoughts. 

It brought more strongly than ever to 
his memory the impression he had gained of 
her in the aftemoon—that, behind ail the 
play of expression in her eyes lay that some- 
thing that, in any other woman, would hâve 
hinted of a guilty conscience. 

Yet of what could she be guilty—this 
young woman who had never known what it 
was to want for anything? It was absurd to 
think of her as sharing in any such plot as 
the discovery of Caprice seemed to indi- 
cate. It was absurd, and still there re- 
mained that ugly fact of her déception in 
the alcôve of her drawing-room. 

Ward had had no opportunity to talk 
with Phil since their arrivai at the camp. 
As soon as greetings had been exchanged, 
Nellie had asked to be shown over the 
, and Conway had taken her on board, 


leaving Ward, gloomy and tacitum, to 
fight out his mental battle by himself. 

But he could reach no conclusion. The 
whole thing baffled him, particularly the un- 
doubted évidences that this wealthy young 
woman was, in some mysterious way, con- 
cemed in the riddle upon which they had so 
unexpectedly stumbled; or, at least, was 
taking a most active part in an attempt to 
conceal it. 

Cari served lunch for them on the after 
deck of the Caprice. The men had rigged 
up the yacht’s awnings, and had cleaned her 
so that she was in fairly habitable shape, 
except for the interior dampness that the 
sun and air were rapidly driving out, and 
she began to look again like a boat designed 
and built for the pleasure of a wealthy 
owner. 

To Ward, the meal was an ordeal. Nellie 
tried several times to draw him into the 
conversation, but he avoided her eyes, and 
answered her as shortly as politeness per- 
mitted. Phil, too, addressed several ques¬ 
tions to him, but, receiving answers in a 
tone that was far from usual with his friend, 
looked at him sharply, saw that something 
was wrong, and desisted, tuming his atten¬ 
tion thereafter entirely to Nellie Blaydon. 

It was a charming picture that the girl 
made, and Ward caught himself casting 
furtive glances of admiration at her in spite 
of himself. Her eyes were softened by a 
veil of sadness and trouble that made them 
appealing in their brown beauty:, but to 
Fenton the appeal lost much of its force 
when he remembered the amazing things he 
had seen on his visit to her in Baltimore. 

But now there appeared to be no deceit 
in the girl. She was ail fé minin e grâce and 
charm, and talked with a frankness that 
often cornes with a woman in trouble, ask- 
ing him for help and advice. 

“There was a telegram from Uncle Steph¬ 
en at Sea View,” she said. “He suggests 
that I stay here if the yacht can be made 
habitable. Do you think it could—today 
or tomorrow? He will be here just as soon 
as he can possibly finish the business that 
took him to Chicago. Then he can décidé 
what it is best to do, but I really think we 
should leave everything exactly as it is 
imtil he arrives.” 

“Your father’s stateroom is in fairly good 
shape now,” Phil answered. “l’m sure we 
could hâve everything there snug and com- 
fortable for you by tomorrow.” 
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“Very well, then,” she saîd. “If you will 
be so good, I will ask you to let John drive 
me back to Sea View now, and bring me 
back in the morning. Would that be too 
much trouble? Or would you men ratber be 
here alone?” 

“My dear Miss Blaydon!” cried Phil. 
“Not to speak of tbe privilège of helping 
you, what rights bave we here? This is 
your father’s yacht, and it is for you to say 
what is to be done—eh, Ward?” 

“Uh-huh,” Ward gnmted suUenly, and 
Phil, with a frown of displeasiure at him, 
turned to the girl again. 

“Pake John and the car,” he said. “They 
are both entirely at your disposai for as 
long as you care to use them. We hâve the 
aéroplane, if we want to get about.” 

She âashed him a look of gratitude and, 
as she rose from the table, cast at Ward a 
glance that showed not so much displeasure 
as perplexity at his attitude. But Ward 
did not care. He merely rose when she did, 
and, standing by his chair, bowed gravely 
as she left. He was irritated at himself as 
well as at her. He was beginning to feel the 
spell of her personality, and he did not 
want to yield to its power. He wanted ail 
of his fadulties. He wanted to see and think 
clearly. He did not want to be blinded by 
préjudice in the developments that he now 
felt sure would take place before the secret 
of Caprice was unraveled. 

He filled his pipe and sat down to a sec¬ 
ond cup of coffee and to his thoughts, as 
Phil and Nellie left the yacht and strolled 
up to the tents. Cari eyed him curiously, 
knowing him so intimately that his dis- 
turbed frame of mind was perfectly obvions 
to the devoted mechanician. 

“Don’t let her get your goat, Chief,” 
Loder said in a kindly tone, and then, seeing 
Ward look up at him sharply, he added, 
“AU right; l’m shut up.” 

“You needed some supplies from Sea 
View, didn’t you?” Ward asked. 

“Yes, sir; if you want me to fix up the 
engine in that tender I do.” 

“WeU, go ahead. TeU Mr. Conway I 
want you to go in the automobile. And 
please see to it that John Drummond and 
Cari Loder both keep perfectly quiet about 
what is going on down here. No gossip 
among tiie maids at the hôtel—mind 
that.” 

“AU right, Chief. You know me.” 

He left the yacht, and, a few minutes 


later, Ward heard the throb of the automo- 
büe motor, the grind of gears, and the di- 
minishing hum as the machine started away. 
StiU he did not moye. He knew that PhU 
would seek hitn there and demand an ex- 
planation of his apparent hostiUty to NelUe 
Blaydon. And he could not make up his 
mind whether to teU everything or not. 
FinaUy, however, he dedded that perfectly 
open frankness was the only fair poUcy im- 
der their agreement, and that he must relate 
everything that had occurred since he had 
left camp for Baltimore. 

Conway stroUed down again from the 
tents but did not immediately corne aboard 
the yacht. Instead, he stood on the beach 
directly beneath Fenton, his feet wide apart, 
his hands in his pockets, and a cigarette held 
loosely in his Ups. 

“Oh, corne on up!” Ward growled. 

“WeU,” Phü said, “if it’s reaUy safe, I 
wiU. I suppose now that the animal’s fed 
he’s less dangerous than he was before. 
ReaUy, Ward”—^his voice dropped its ban- 
tering tone—“you can be a beast when you 
want to. What the devil’s the matter be- 
tween you and NeUie Blaydon ? Why, man, 
dear, you were scarcely decently poüte to 
her. And she’s a deuced nice girl, seems to 
me.” 

“Yes,” Ward admitted, “she is. Only she 
has managed to place herseU in my bad 
grâces without knowing it. Corne on up and 
ru teU you.” 

Phü climbed the ladder they had placed 
against the side of the yacht, and was soon 
Beated beside his chmn. 

“There!” he said. “Now unload.” 

“l’U begin right at the begiiming,” said 
Ward. 

“Yes, do,” PhU drawled. “That’s where 
things usuaUy start.” 

He crossed his legs comfortably and Us- 
tened without a word as Fenton related the 
detaUs of his trip. When, however, the avia- 
tor began to teU of the impressions he had 
gained from NeUie Blaydon’s eyes, Phü 
raised an objecting hand. 

“Oh, now, Ward, that’s hardly fair, you 
know,” he protested. “Your conclusions 
may do crédit to your perspicacity, but, on 
the other hand, they may hâve corne from 
a disordered digestion. One can never teU 
about such things. It appeared to me she 
was an uncommonly frank and open-heart- 
ed girl.” 

“AU right,” agreed Ward grimly. “l’U 
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drop the conclusions then and get on with 
the facts.” 

And he related how the ^1 had ostenta- 
tiously gone to the alcôve in the drawing- 
room to téléphoné a message to her uncle, 
and how he, later, had discovered that 
there was no téléphoné there. 

Phil stared at him open-mouthed. 

“Hoaxed youT’ he ejaculated. “By Jove! 
Who’d hâve thought it of her! Such a stun- 
ning-looking girl, too—eh?” 

“Very,” Ward agreed. “Too sttmning- 
looking to be safe—if she is mixed up in 
anythmg crooked.” 

Phil pondered in silence for a long time. 
Then, apparently having solved his mental 
problem, he rose. 

“Do you know, Ward,” he said, ‘T’m be- 
ginning to think maybe we hâve let our 
imaginations run away with us in this thing? 
Of course, on the face of it, l’U admit it aJl 
looks queer enough. But, my dear boy, to 
suppose that a girl like Nellie Blaydon is 
mixed up in anything crooked is simply pre- 
posterous — really it is, simply preposter- 
ous.” 

“Exactly,” said Ward pointedly. “You 
prove what I said; she is too stimning to 
be safe if she is mixed up. She has you 
completely disarmed already.” 

Phil flushed but shook his head deddedly. 

“You’re ail wrong there, old chap,” he 
denied. “Away off, in fact. l’m mighty 
strongly attracted by the girl, l’il admit, 
but she hasn’t warped my good judgment 
yet and, what’s more, she’s not going 
to. No; l’m simply convinced by ail 
the circumstances in the case that we 
hâve made a mistake—a very natural 
and justifiable one, mind you, but still a 
mistake.” 

“1 suppose Caprice just naturally sank 
without cause and that Otto Blaydon is 
playing pinochle at his club in Buenos 
Ayres, or wherever it was he started for— 
is that your idea?” 

“No—no; not exactly. Fact is, I don’t 
quite know what my idea is but l’m siure 
there’s been nothing crooked to involve the 
Blaydons. You wait imtil old Stephen gets 
down here and you’ll find that everything 
is ail right.” 

“But why doesn’t he corne down? Why 
isn’t he here by this time? Why didn’t he 
drop everything and hurry to Sea View in- 
stead of sending Nellie?” 

“Oh—” Phil- waved an indefinite hand— 


“business of considérable importance, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

Ward snorted in disgust. 

“It must hâve been important,” he 
growled, “to keep him from the place where 
it has just been discovered that his own 
brother has been murdered.” 

“Oh, not murdered, Ward!” 

Ward swung upon him in irritation. 

“No?” he demanded. “Well, what, 
then?” 

Phil shook his head helplessly. 

“l’m-if I know,” he admitted. 

“Neither do I,” Fenton snapped. “Corne 
on below. We’U hâve our hands full get- 
ting that stateroom ready for Miss Nellie 
if we loaf here any longer.” 

They did not again résumé the discussion 
dming their aftemoon of hard work on the 
yacht. Each man felt that he had some- 
how grown farther away from the other in 
their dispute on the after deck and that 
any further attempt to reconcile their op¬ 
posite viewpoints would resuit only in 
straining their friendship to the breaking- 
point. 

Ward was angry, more at hhnself than 
at any one else. He knew that he had not 
acted as well as Phil might hâve expected 
of him and, in spite of ail that he had seen, 
he still felt deep down in his heart that Con- 
way was right and that it was preposterous 
to connect this girl with crooked work of 
any kind. Yet the fact remained that she 
had deceived him in a way that showed 
both cunning and careful planning. 

They spoke carefully of generalities du- 
ring the supper that Ward prepared over 
the camp-fire in front of the tent, and sat 
smoking almost in silence afterward, watch- 
ing the sun sink'over the trees to the west. 
Finally Ward rose and stretched himself. 

“Think l’il go in the tent and Write some 
letters,” he said. “When Stephen Blaydon 
gets here, the polite thing for us to do will 
be to leave them to themselves, so I might 
as well hâve my people in New York get 
busy on the monoplane. Corning in?” 

“Don’t think I will just now,” Phil an- 
swered. “Believe l’U take a stroll along 
the beach and look the yacht over again.” 

Ward nodded and went inside, lighting 
the lantems and hanging them over the 
folding-table in their living quarters. He 
heard Conway’s footsteps go crunching in 
the sand toward the shore of the cove and 
then settled him self with pen and paper to 
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arrange for a resumption of his business in 
the near future. 

But it was hard for him to get his mind 
oS of the more fascinating problems that 
confronted him there in Üieir camp. He 
leaned back comfortably in his chair, his 
hands clasped behind lus head, and went 
over again in memory ail of the events 
which had led up to their présent surprising 
situation. 

What puzzled him most, and, at the 
same time, appealed most strongly to his 
imagination was the unusual study present- 
ed by the charming but baffling personality 
of Nellie Blaydon. He admitted to him- 
self, alone in his tent, that he had been 
rather brutal in his attitude toward her 
since his discovery of her téléphoné trick 
and that this brutahty was directly due to 
the fact that, in spite of ail, he was con- 
sdous that she was attracting him more 
than he liked to acknowledge. 

The spell that her beauty cast was indis- 
putable, but it was not her mere beauty 
that was the cause of this attraction. It 
was something xmderlying it ail—some sense 
that she was helplessly floundering around, 
trying to find some means of escape from a 
predicament not at ail of her own choosing 
or making. 

He closed his eyes and recalled to mem¬ 
ory the varying expressions that he had 
seen in her brown eyes. There had been a 
change, he realized, since she had arrived 
at the yacht. AU during luncheon, she had 
been very palpably a woman laboring under 
a great weight of distress and, as he now 
looked back upon it, he sensed the âne ex¬ 
hibition of seÛ-control that she had given 
imder such trying circumstances. She was 
1>rave, there was no doubt of that. If, in- 
deed, she were innocent of ail wrong, she 
was truly Spartan in her self-mastery. 

The silence of the night crept upon him 
as he sat there with his eyes closed, and his 
thoughts wandered. In five minutes, he 
was dozing in his chair. 

Suddenly he awakened and sat boit up- 
right, listening tensely. Some sound from 
outside had disturbed him. He heard it 
again, the faint sound of scraping in the 
sand along the shore where Caprice was 
hauled out. He smiled easily and reassur- 
ingly to himself. 

“Only Phil,” he muttered, “scrambling 
down the ladder.” 

He tumed his attention once more to the 


letters scattered upon the table before him, 
but again the sound came, this time louder 
and more definite. 

“By gad!” he muttered. “That sounds 
like a scuffle of some sort. I wonder-” 

But, even as he was rising from his chair, 
he was electrified by a cry from outside— 
the voice of a man in distress, struggling 
hard to make hims elf heard. 

“Ward!” it caUed. “Ward—help!” 

Fenton sprang from his chair and rushed 
out of the tent, with terror spurring him on, 
brought by the fear that his friend had fall- 
en into the water and the knowledge that 
Conway was but a poor swimmer. But, al- 
most at the flap of the tent, the aviator 
stopped short in consternation. From 
there, he coidd see down the shore to where 
the white huU of Caprice gleamed in the 
moonlight. 

It was no task in swimming that con¬ 
fronted him there. Almost alongside the 
yacht, he saw a knot of struggling men— 
five or six, he judged by his first quick 
glance, aU apparently surrounding and at- 
tacking the man in the center, and that 
man he knew to be Phil Conway. 

With a leap, Fenton rushed into the other 
tent, groped at the head of Cari Loder’s cot 
and found the revolver that the mechani- 
cian kept hanging there. Out again he 
dashed and, heading for the fighting 
group, fired a shot into the air over their 
heads. 

The effect was even more startling than 
he had hoped. His thought had been to 
scatter the men, so that he could shoot 
with more serions purpose and without the 
danger of hitting Phil. The attackers scat¬ 
tered with greater speed than he had anti- 
cipated. Instead of seeking positions from 
which to fight back, they tumed with one ac¬ 
cord and fled around Ûie stem of Caprice 
and disappeared beneath her protection. 
Before he could reach the yacht, he heard 
from the other side the roar of a quickly 
started, high-speed motor, the shouts of 
command in hoarse voices and then the 
swish of water as a boat shot out frombe- 
yond the hull on shore, swerved sharply 
down the cove and disappeared around a 
jutting curve on the shore. 

He watched untü he could see her no 
longer; then, without tuming to help Phil, 
stood intently listening as the throb of the 
motor grew less and less distinct and he 
knew tiiat the men had not stopped 
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near by to regather their forces and make 
a fresh attack. 

“Lord!” he exdaimed in admiration. 
“Did you see that boat go? Forty miles an 
hour, l’U bet.” 

He tumed and foimd Conway standing 
beside him with outstretched hand. 

“Thanks, old man,” said Phil feelingly. 
“You were just in time. By gadl This does 
make things look seriousl” 

“What was it?” asked Ward. “What 
happened? Tell me about it. What does 
it mean?” 

“One question at a time, please,” Con¬ 
way protested. “l’il tell you first what I 
think it means. We’ve botii been half right 
and half wrong about this whole thing. It’s 
quite as serious aS we thought it was.” 

“About Caprice, you mean?” 

“Yes; and about poor old Otto Blaydon. 
Caprice was scuttled, sure as you’re bom, 
and Blaydon either killed or kidnaped for 
ransom. And this desperate gang are just 
about ready to murder both of us because 
we’ve found them out.” 

CHAPTER V 

WARD CHANGES HIS MIND 

W ARD stood staring at his friend in the 
bright light of the moon. Conway’s 
expression showed no signs of the excite- 
ment that might hâve been expected in a 
man who had just been so violently at- 
tacked. He appeared, rather, to be puz- 
zling over the reasons that had led to the 
appearance of this gang at this isolated 
camp along the lonely shore. 

Phil Conway was a man who had never 
known physical cowardice. In Spite of his 
having been brought up with every luxury 
at his command, his very tendency to be 
bored by everything had driven him to 
seek excitement in every possible field; and, 
this had resulted in much out-of-door life 
which had hardened his muscles and his 
endurance to an extent not usual with men 
of his class. Therefore he was able to dis¬ 
miss from his mind all thoughts of the Per¬ 
sonal danger that might hâve resulted from 
such an encounter as he had just had and 
to concentrate his thoughts immediately 
upon its bearing on the larger problem that 
they faced. 

“Tell me what happened,” said Ward. 
“How did they get here in that thimdering 


boat without being heard by either of us?” 

“They came poling her up the shore,” 
Phil explained. “I was sitting comfortably 
out there on the afterdeck enjoying a cigar¬ 
ette and my unpleasant thoughts, when I 
suddenly became conscious of the ripple of 
the water, different from the wash of the 
inlet on the shore. I looked up and saw this 
boat, with a man standing in the stem 
sheets, poling her along.” 

“Sneaking up on you?” 

“No; apparently not. They came on in 
openly and, when they were near, one of the 
men stood up and called, ‘Hey, there! Any- 
body aboard that yacht?’ I got up and 
went over to the railing and answered them. 

“ 'What’s the matter?’ I asked. 

“ T’d like to borrow some tools, if I can,’ 
the man said. ‘There’s something wrong 
with this gear; it’s so hot we can’t touch it.’ 

“ ‘Wants taking up a bit, I fancy,’ I said. 
‘That’s easy enough with a monkey-wrench. 
Corne aboard. There’s probably one in the 
engine-room here.’ ” 

Ward nodded at the significance of the 
dialogue. 

“Played you just right for their purpose, 
didn’t they?” he asked. 

“Oh, most beautifully,” Phil agreed pleas- 
antly. “Hoaxed me properly from the very 
beginning. Still, you must admit, there was 
no reason why I should hâve been suspicious 
of them.” 

“No; that’s true,” Ward admitted. “Go 
ahead.” 

“Well,” Phil resmned. “They poled the 
boat up the beach and came aboard. By 
Jove!—” with sudden recollection—^“it’s 
fuhny you didn’t hear om: voices. We called 
quite loudly to each other.” 

“l’m afraid I dozfed off a few minutes in 
the tent,” Ward explained. 

“Oh, that’s it. Well, as I say, they came 
aboard—three of them. They made no at- 
tempt whatever to conceal themselves— 
acted ih the most natural manner imagin¬ 
able—^just went below with me and looked 
all around when I tumed up the lights.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Ward. “Wanted to see 
that you were alone, eh?” 

‘ ‘Undoubtedly. And they saw most beau¬ 
tifully, too. They found the wrench, and 
then, as we were about to corne up on deck, 
one of them said, ‘This has been a damned 
fine yacht, hasn’t it? There’s room for 
quite a crew for’ard. Got good quarters 
aft, too, I guess, hasn’t she?’ 
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“And I, like a perfect idiot, fell right into 
the trap. 

“ ‘Oh, yes,’ I said. “ ‘Here’s the owner’s 
stateroom.’ And with that, I took them 
ail over her xmtil they could see plainly that 
there wasn’t anybody else on board. Stu- 
pidity, that’s ail it was—crass stupidity.” 

“StUl,” Ward reassnred him, “there ap- 
parently was no reason why you shouldn’t.” 

“No. Well, we went up on deck and 
climbed down the ladder and then one of 
the men said, ‘We don’t know much about 
this gear. Woidd you mind coming over 
and seeing what you think the trouble is?’ 

“Cunning, wasn’t it? Getting me on to 
their boat without the slightest trouble or 
fuss of any kind.” 

“You went with them?” 

“Of course. I understand gears pretty 
well and I thought they were simply what 
they pretended to be—men withmechanical 
trouble that they did not understand. 

“But, fortunately, as I was walking along 
with the man who seemed to be the leader, 
I thought I heard one of the men behind us 
chuckle softly to himself. It seemed to 
make me see the whole thing in a flash. 
Just that little chuckle made it ail as plain 
as daylight and there I was, in a pretty 
quandary—eh?” 

“So you yelled for me?” 

“No; not at once. I stopped, trying to 
think just what to do to get them to the 
tents. I knew if you heard us coming, you 
would be better prepared to help, and one 
of us would hâve a chance to get Carl’s re¬ 
volver. 

“But, the moment I stopped, they saw 
that I understood. The fellow I was walk¬ 
ing with tumed to the others, said sharply, 
‘Quick, fellows, get him now,’ and made a 
spring for me. 

“He was rather clever about it, too. His 
leap landed him fairly on my badi with his 
left arm tight around my throat and his 
right hand over my mouth so that I could 
not utter a sound. But the very force of 
the attack really defeated its purpose, for it 
carried me off my feet and I fell sprawling 
on my hands and knees with him on top of 
me. So I played the old wrestling trick, 
bucked like a bronco and he went flying 
over my head, his arm nearly breaking my 
neck as the force of the throw tore it loose. 
It stunned me for the moment and made 
everything whirl aroimd and I felt too dizzy 
to rise. 


“Then, just as I was recovering my senses 
and getting to my feet, the other two piled 
on top and I went down again. One of 
them managed to get another strangle hold 
on me to keep me from yelling, I guess, 
and we went at it for ail we were worth. It 
was really quite exciting for a while. 

“The leader yelled, ‘Get the gag, Matt!’ 
and I felt a cloth slipped over my face and 
down to my mouth. I knew that that would 
end the whole thing, so I gave a final des- 
perate heave, putting the strength of my 
whole body into it, and managed to shake 
off the grip around my neck. That’s when 
I yelled for you.” 

Ward nodded grimly. 

“It’s a wonder they didn’t tap you on 
the head with the butt of a gun,” he said. 
“That would hâve silenced you more ef- 
fectually.” 

“That’s the odd part of the whole affair,” 
Phil replied. “When you fired, they stop¬ 
ped fighting against me at once. One of 
them txirned quickly to the leader and 
cursed. ‘Thought you said there was only 
one,’ he said. ‘That’s ail I thought there 
was,’ the man answered, and then the other 
inan said to the leader, ‘Shoot back, Cart; 
plug him.’ But the man Cart said, ‘No; I 
haven’t got a gim, and besides, there mustn’t 
be any killing yet.’ That seemed to me— 
why, old chap, what’re you looking at me 
that way for?” 

He paused in surprise for Fenton was 
staring at him open-mouthed. 

“You say one of them called the leader 
‘Cart’?” he demanded. 

“Yes; I heard it plainly. Odd, too; never 
heard such a name before. Now ‘Cari’ is 
common enough, but ‘Cart’-” 

“It’s short for Carter,’' said Ward. “Car¬ 
ter was the chief paid hand on Caprice'* 

It was Phil’s tum to stare in astonish- 
ment. 

“By gadi” he cried. “That simply con- 
firms the conclusions I had drawn from this 
affair. You’re sure Blaydon’s man was 
named Carter?” 

“Quite sure. Miss Blaydon and I dis- 
cussed him as among those possibly con- 
nected with the disappearance of her fa- 
ther.” 

“Did she suspect him?” 

“On the contrary. She declared most 
positively that such a supposition was pre- 
posterous. Carter’s father, she said, was 
raised and educated by her grandfather and 
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this Carter, whom her father employed as 
general factotum on the yacht was, with 
his brother, a protégé of Otto Blaydon— 
educated by him and on his pay-roll ail 
their lives. Good Lord, Phil! We’ve stum- 
bled on the right track here, sure.” 

Phil lighted a cigarette, his face frowning 
thoughtfully in Æe yeÜow glare of the 
match. 

“There’s another thing to consider,” he 
said. “We’ve not only stumbled on the 
right track, but we hâve involvedourselves 
in the pretty mess by doing it. Looks to 
me, old man, as if you and I wül now be- 
come the object of this gang’s fond atten¬ 
tions, eh?” 

“I see what you mean,” replied Ward. 
“You think we know too much for their 
safety?” 

“Undoubtedly. Somehow they made the 
mistake of thinking there was only one of 
us and so they didn’t corne prepared for 
any very strenuous résistance. And this 
fellow, Cart, said there mustn’t be any kill- 
ing ‘yet.’ I confess I don’t like that word 
‘yet’ used that way. It soimds ominous and 
sort of disturbing to one’s restful sleep, you 
know. ‘Yet!’ By gad, Ward, we’ve got to 
get those fellows or they will get us.” 

Ward nodded in moody agreement. 

“The crew of Caprice,” he mused. “Car¬ 
ter the ringleader and the other two that 
Miss Blaydon said the yacht carried. There 
are several conclusions that we can very 
naturally draw from this attack. One is 
that they must hâve a rendezvous near here 
somewhere and on the coast. Their use of 
the boat proves that. And the type of boat 
they use also proves that they must be plen- 
tifully supplied with money. She’s a hy- 
droplane, as far as I could see in the moon- 
light. Seemed to nm with her nose ’way 
out of water and her stern dragged down. 
And that thundering big engine that sends 
her along—a speed engine like that costs a 
pretty penny.” 

Conway took up the thread of his 
thought. 

“Yes, and from that you can deduce still 
more. If their scheme has already netted 
them the money they were after, it looks 
bad for poor old Otto Blaydon. Looks to 
me as if he took a heap of cash with him 
for some purpose and they simply took it 
and put him out of the way.” 

“That is my thought exactly. If they 
were holding him somewhere, intending to 


demand a big ransom from his brother when 
the time was ripe, they wouldn’t hâve 
money to spend on expensive hydroplanes 
now. And, with that much admitted, our 
own position becomes rather serions.” 

“Should say it does. Men who hâve 
scuttled a yacht and murdered the owner, 
aren’t going to hesitate to remove the two 
men who discover their crime. Looks to me 
as if they intended to take me to their camp, 
wherever it is, and put me through the third 
degree of torture to find out how many 
others know of it. That’s why they didn’t 
want any killing ‘yet.’ Ugh! That ‘yet’ will 
haunt me in my dreams tonight, sure as 
you’re bom.” 

Ward smiled. 

“You’d better start on a shooting trip to 
India or go after big game in the Yukon,” 
he suggested. 

Phil snorted in disgust. 

“And leave you to handle these chaps 
alone? l’m not quite that yellow, Ward. 
No; we’ll face them together and, by gad! I 
believe l’m just ciuious enough to want to 
tackle them and find out exactly what they 
hâve been about.” 

“But I don’t see how we can find out. 
There’s nothing to do but wait around here 
and be ready for their next move. And, 
meanwhile, they may take it into their 
heads to disappear, after ail, and leave us 
alone.” 

“Do you know what l’ve been thinking?” 
Phil asked ponderingly. “l’ve been think¬ 
ing that there’s only one thing for us to do. 
We can’t leave here and hunt them, very 
well. I believe l’U run up to New York 
and put Dick Greiner on the case.” 

“WHO’S Greiner?” 

“Don’t know Greiner? But, then, 
of course you don’t. He’s a queer 
chap. Comfortably off and ail that. Met 
him when we were classmates at Harvard. 
Dick had the oddest hobby imaginable— 
detecting, if you can call it that. Crazy 
about the Sherlock Holmes kind of thing, 
you know. Bring him a mystery to solve 
and he was your friend for life. We thought 
it was just a fad of his but, when we left 
college, hanged if he didn’t take it up as a 
profession. Not an agency or anything like 
that, you know. He just let it be known 
among his friends that he was in the game 
professionally, providing the cases were big 
enough, and wouldn’t involve him in the 
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common police kind of thing. I put him at 
Work just after father’s death when the 
paintings that father had been collecting in 
Europe was shipped to this coimtry. We 
foimd that an excellent copy of a Van Dyck 
had been substituted for the original. Dick 
ran it down most remarkably.” 

Ward considered the suggestion for sev- 
eral minutes. 

“What is your idea in the présent case? 
What would you hâve Greiner do, I 
mean?” 

“Well,” explained Phil, “it might seem 
like butting in to put our own détective on 
the Blaydon’s family affairs, but this night’s 
developments force us to look out for our 
own safety and involve us in the case in 
such a way that we’ve got a perfect right 
to take care of ourselves the best way we 
know how. 

“There are two thing s that these fellows 
may do now. One is to make another at- 
tack here. In that case, our best plan is to 

stay here and meet them and hâve the- 

thing over with. The other thing they may 
do is to get scared because we hâve discov- 
ered them, and scatter before they are 
caught. We don’t want that to happen be¬ 
cause it wouldn’t be right to the Blaydons 
to leave this case up in the air the way it is. 
That’s what I want Dick Greiner to take 
care of. I want him to get right after those 
fellows and run them down from the other 
end.” 

Ward nodded his agreement. 

“I believe you are right,” he said. 
“You’d better go tonight. It isn’t likely 
that they will corne back at once because 
they will naturally suppose that we are 
alarmed and on the lookout for them.” 

“But I can’t very well. They’ve got the 
car up at Sea View, you know.” 

“I can fly you up there and corne back 
easily enough. And.I think it would be as 
well not to say anything to Miss Nellie 
about it until her xmcle gets here. Let him 
tell her if he wants to.” 

“I shall look him up first thmg when I 
get to New York.” 

“He isn’t in New York. You remember 
that it was Nellie’s telegram to Chicago 
that caught him.” 

“Oh, true; l’d forgotten. Well, we can’t 
wait to get in touch with him. Dick ought 
to get on the track of these fellows right 
away. I could catch the midnight out of 
Sea View, couldn’t I?” 


“Easily. We’ll get the machine into the 
water ri^t away.” 

They walked back in silence through the 
bright moonlight, up the shore to the tents. 
Each man appeared to be busy with his own 
thoughts and the few sentences they spoke 
had to do only with the details of wheeling 
the big biplane out and down to the shore 
where they shoved it into the water. 

“Now,” said Phil, “l’il throw a few things 
into a suit-case while you get every thing 
ready and then we’ll be off.” 

When he retumed, he placed his suit-case 
in the hull behind the seats, and then stood 
thoughtfully looking out across the water. 

“Do you know, Ward,” he said with some 
hesitancy, “I believe I can see in this thing 
an indication that Nellie Blaydon is not in- 
volved in anything crooked after ail.” 

Ward nodded slowly. 

“Yes,” he agreed. “I begin to see things 
difîerently, too. I believe I misjudged the 
girl. It looks to me as though the news I 
took to her simply confirmed the fears that 
she and her xmcle had already had. I be¬ 
lieve they were already investigating the 
disappearance of her faûier.” 

“Exactly,” said Conway. “And, natural¬ 
ly enough, as Nellie didn’t know you from 
old Adam, she did everything she could to 
^ar around for time to get in touch with 
Stephen and still not let you get away from 
Baltimore.” 

“She probably was suspicious that I was 
one of the gang, telling my story simply as 
an opening to the demand for a big ransom 
or reward.” 

“Why not?” Phil shrugged his shoulders 
expressively. “You bore no credentials and 
she was ail alone with no one to eidvise her 
what to do. Seems to me she was mighty 
clever about it after ail.” 

“l’il hâve to alter my attitude toward 
her,” Ward laughed. “l’m rather glad of 
it, too. She’s an immensely attractive girl 
and I didn’t want to dislike her one bit. In 
fact, I was liking her in spite of myself.” 

“Well, you can take care of her until I 
retum. But don’t let your liking get too 
strong, old chap. There hâve been a dozen 
who hâve tried for her with everything in 
their favor except Nellie herself.” 

“Never fear,” Ward scoffed easily. 
“They overlooked me when they passed the 
romance around in this world. It isn’t in 
my line.” 

He took his seat in the machine and Phil . 
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dimbed in after him. A few txims of the 
rear-starter sent the thunder of their motor 
re-echoing across the water and among the 
hills and they hurtled forward in a smother 
of phosphorescent foam, rising when well 
down the inlet and climbing to a height 
that soon merged ail the detaüs of earth 
and sea in one shinunering glow of soft 
moonlight. 

CHAPTER VI 

THE CHASE IN THE MOONLIGHT 

T hey dld not land on the Sea View 
waterfront. Phil decided that it 
would be impossible for him to go through 
the resort and to the station without being 
seen by some one who knew him, and he did 
not want the news of his hmried trip to get 
to Nellie Blaydon until Ward had had a 
chance to explain it to her in his own way. 

A mile or more below the resort, a long 
indentation known locally as Gildey’s Creek 
ran in a narrow and tortuous channel far 
inland, its head being near the first station 
on the railroad line. It was here that they 
brought the aéroplane down to the water, 
cutting off their motor while still several 
thousand feet high and volplaning down in 
a graceful spiral without a sound that could 
be heard a quarter of a mile away. 

Ward worked the nose of the hydro up 
to the shore and Phil, taking his suit-case, 
stepped to the sandy beach. 

“Well, old top,” he said, “I hâte to leave 
you just at this time, but I really don’t 
think there’s a chance in the world of those 
chaps repeating their call tonight.” 

Ward laugh^ easily. 

“Never fear,” he said. “That shot from 
Carl’s revolver will ring in their memories 
for some time to corne. They’ll wait imtil 
they think we hâve forgotten the incident 
and then swoop down again prepared for 
war. Unless, of course, they take it as a 
waming that they hâve been discovwred 
and scatter to the four winds. Your friend 
Dick Greiner will prevent that, I hope.” 

“Quite so. We’ll leave ail that sort of 
thing to Dick. l’U be back just as soon as 
I complété my arrangements with him.” 

“AU right. Shove me off and l’il get 
started for camp. l’m getting sleepy.” 

The high banks of the creek reverberated 
to the thunder of the Gnome as the rear- 
starter sent it again into action. Ward rose 


in a shower of foam and dimbed in a narrow 
spiral until his practised ear told him once 
more that aU was working smoothly. Then 
he glanced below. 

The brilliant light of the fuU moon 
streamed over the earth and iUuminated 
everything in its soft glow. He could see 
Phil Conway stiU standing on the shore, 
the white gleam on his face showing that 
he was craning his neck back to watch his 
friend moimting into the sky. Then the 
aviator, leveling out, headed east over the 
waters of Gildey’s Creek on his course to 
the broader expanse of the inlet. 

It was delightful flying for a man who so 
loved the game. The air had settled over 
the earth in a flat calm and there was not a 
puff or a cross current to bother him. He 
sat back comfortably, his hands resting 
lightly on his wheel, his machine keeping 
its course with only the slight torque of the 
propeller to be corrected and that had be- 
come so nearly instinctive with long prac- 
tise that he did it without consdous 
thought. 

He saw the arc-lights of Sea View gleam- 
ing up at him from his left as he reached 
the inlet. He had purposely dimbed high 
so that the thunder of his motor would not 
reach those on the earth below. His was 
the only aéroplane within hvmdreds of mües 
now that the fleet was gone and he knew 
that the noise of his engine over the resort 
so late at night would cause talk and spécu¬ 
lation that were certain to reach the ears of 
NelUe Blaydon. He did not want that. He 
had not yet made up his mind just how he 
would explain to her the object of Phü Con- 
way’s sudden trip to New York and he 
wanted time to think it over thorougUy 
before she should question him. 

Over the waters of the inlet, he swung 
South, foUowing the soft glow on the waves 
between the dark shadows of the two shores. 
Above him, not a doud was in the sky. The 
fuU moon and the m3niad stars shone bright 
and unveiled with a definiteness that made 
them seem doser than the dim and misty 
earth below. It gave him a curions sense crf 
detachment, as if he were a being in a uni- 
verse aU his own, imconnected either with 
the crawling humans beneath him or the 
mysterious steUar Systems that gleamed so 
brilliantly aU about. 

Far down ahead of him, where the inlet 
proper made in from the open océan, the 
dark masses of the shores were outlined in 
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Sharp Unes of gleaming white, where the 
bigger roUers from the heaving sea tumbled 
in and broke in showers of foam that caught 
the rays of the moonUght and tossed them 
up to him in his dizzy aerie three thousand 
feet above. 

He watched them languidiy as he flew. 
His eyes were focused upon nothing in par- 
ticular, nor was his mind fixed upon the 
scene below, He was thinking of the other 
scene of the early evening when he had 
rushed from his tent in response to Phil 
Conway’s cry for help. 

Gradually, however, his thoughts were 
forced away from his problems to the dis¬ 
tant objects upon which his eyes had been 
bent. Subconsdously, he had become aware 
that there was sometlung there that did not 
belong there, that a thm Une of white b&« 
tween the white Unes of the breakers must 
be made by some force that was not of na- 
tiure, not of the night, not of that lonely 
and forbidding shore. 

Abruptly, lus attention became fixed sole- 
ly upon it. It was a sharp thin Une; the 
head of it appeared to be cutting rapidly 
southward, in the direction of his own flight, 
while the tail seemed to broaden out and 
then die away. Even while he was ponder- 
ing over it, the head swung in a gleaming 
curve to the east; midway between the two 
Unes of breakers on the inlet it eut straight, 
ran out for half a mile into the open océan 
and then swung south again, foUowing the 
contour of the coast. 

“A speed boat!” he exclaimed under his 
breath. “By the Lord! A speed boat 
and making down toward our camp.” 

He swung his machine sharply about and 
headed back until his practised eye told him 
that his distance was correct. He wanted 
to swoop down in a silent volplane, with 
motor eut off and, as he mentally measured 
the angle between him and the boat, he 
nodded in satisfaction. 

Again he swerved, coming about once 
more into his original course facing the boat 
and then, shoving his wheel forward, he 
dived into his best gUding angle and opened 
his switch. 

The silence that foUowed the stopping of 
the thundering Gnome seemed to accentuate 
the shriek of the air as he tore through it, 
his wires and struts cutting into it at nearly 
two miles a minute. But he knew that the 
Sound would be unheard by the men in the 
speeding boat below. 


Down to a thousand feet he plimged and 
then leveled out a moment for a doser in¬ 
spection of the craft he was foUowing. The 
roar of the big motor that drove her reas- 
sured him. No one aboard her could hear 
him even with his own Gnome reverberating 
at full speed. Diving again before losing too 
much headway, he swrmg back away from 
the boat, taking a final look as his swoop 
carried him into a more favorable position. 
The Unes about his mouth tightened. 

“1 beUeve it’s the same Iwat,” he mut- 
tered. “Going back for another attack on 
the camp.” 

His glide had carried him far to the north 
of the craft he was watching. Once more he 
closed his switch and, as the motor respond- 
ed, cUmbed again in a wide sweep. 

Ahead of him he could plainly see the 
moon on the waters of the mlet that led to 
the cove into which Caprice had been haul- 
ed. The thin Une of the speed boat’s wake 
was nearing it and he watched intently to 
see if it would swing in. But he uttered an 
exclamation of amazement when, instead, 
he saw it curve still farther off sWe as it 
neared, its course taking it a good mile from 
the coast. 

“Huh!” he grunted. “1 see your game, 
my fine fellows. Getting away off so that 
we won’t hear your motor. Then you’ll 
probably land below and sneak up on us 
along the shore. AU right; l’U stay up here 
until I see you leave again.” 

He circled once more so that his speed 
would not take him ahead of the launch and 
against the moonUght where his machine 
would be plainly visible to any of the men 
who might happen to glance up. Headed 
South again, he caught tiie gUnt of her wake 
just off the inlet. 

“Now you’ll swing in,” he muttered with 
a grim smile at this odd game of hide-and- 
seek. “You’ll swing in and land on the 
point—why, what the ’’ 

He straightened up in his seat for the 
craft, instead of swinging in as he had anti- 
dpated, passed at full speed beyond the in¬ 
let and maintained its southward course fol- 
lowing the coast below. 

“Well, l’il be-!” he exclaimed. Then 

with a sudden realization of what it might 
mean, he added, “By Jove, l’m in luck. l’il 
bet those feUows are going to their own 
camp—the one they fled to after my shot 
scared them away from ours.” 

He made another circle as he drew too 
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near to the boat, and headed still higher. 
He felt sure now that the men below would 
make a landing soon and he wanted to run 
no chances of having his motor heard when 
the thunder of their own should cease. 
Corning about again, he saw that the thin 
wake of the craft was edging inshore and 
that the boat had apparently slackened its 
speed. 

He peered ahead, looking for some signal 
light or other evidence of human beings. 
There was nothing but blackness along Æe 
shore. Several miles down, however, he saw 
that the coast curved inward and then ont 
again and a moment’s flying showed him 
that it was another such inlet as the one 
into which they had taken the scuttled 
yacht. He grunte<f with satisfaction. 

“That’s your lair, l’il bet my last dol¬ 
lar,” he said, as if speaking to tiie men far 
below. “AU right, my boys. l’U stick to 
you until I find out ail I can. It wiU help 
Greiner immensely.” 

H GLOSER and yet doser the white 
wake on the water edged in imtil 
the occupants of the boat could evi- 
dently make out the two headlands of the 
inlet. Then, with renewed speed, it swung 
in a great curve and headed straight in. 

Ward nodded and his eyes gleamed. He 
was so high now that there was no danger 
of his Gnome being heard. He could make 
out none of the detaUs of the scene below 
but he knew that a fire or a lantem would 
be plainly visible to him. 

He made a rapid survey of the inlet and 
the cove into which it opened. It was much 
like their own, with two branches, one cxirv- 
ing around the typical long sand-spit on its 
northern entrance and running up almost 
paraUel with the shore, leaving only a nar- 
row strip of land between it and the océan; 
the other running almost straight inland to- 
ward the west and then, apparently, sweep- 
ing up toward the north. 

He grunted approvingly. 

“1 can land up there,” he muttered, “and 
you’U never hear me.” 

In another moment, he was once more 
tense and alert. In the deep shadow of the 
sand-spit, almost at its point and on its in- 
ner edge, he had caught the faint flicker of 
a red flame. He watched breathlessly. It 
came again, red and faint and imcertain 
but definite enough to leave no doubt what 
it meant. 


“Camp-fire!” grunted the aviator. “Just 
what I thought. Now, swing in and land, 
you fellows in the boat.” 

As if in answer to his directions, the wake 
on the water swung in and eut up the cove. 
Bringing the camp-fire abeam, it swerved in 
and then suddenly disappeared. 

“Exactly!” Fenton exclaimed. “Cut off 
your power and now you’re floating quietly 
up to shore.” 

He shoved into a gUding angle and opened 
his switch. Silently, save for the air shriek- 
ing through his machine, he descended so 
slowly as almost to staU the aéroplane, but 
his practised hand kept it safely on the 
right side of the danger-mark. Floating 
easUy in a wide zigzag, he watched the Ught 
below, saw a whiter dot that moved, and 
muttered: 

“Lantem coming out to meet you; of 
course.” 

His lips shut in a tight line of détermina¬ 
tion. 

“l’m going to take a chance with you 
people,” he said. “l’m going to land and 
look you over.” 

Still volplaning, he headed into a steeper 
descent and swung away from the camp. 
The outlines of the cove were perfectly clear 
to him in the moonlight and he aimed for 
its upper end, sometMng over a mile north 
of the fire on shore. SUently he glided 
down to the surface of the water, taking 
it with a shower of foam that churned 
under his blunt bow, and heading inshore 
as soon as his speed had slackened suffi- 
ciently. 

A moment’s inspection showed him that 
the beach was smooth and sloping. He 
worked his way in to it and, leaping ashore, 
hauled the nose of the machine up the firm 
sand and made her fast with the fines he 
had stowed in the hull. A final look about 
convinced him that she was snug there and 
that there was little probability of her be¬ 
ing seen. Then he turned south and started 
for the camp below. 

It was easy walking for practically the 
entire distance. The shore was smooüi and 
clear and, had he been on a less serious mis¬ 
sion, would hâve compelled his admiration 
by its graceful curves in and out, with high, 
steep banks making up from the beach, 
thickly wooded and fairly riotous with the 
pink-and-white flame of the moimtain lau- 
rel. But he had no eyes for the beauties of 
nature then; his brows were gathered in a 
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frown and his lips were drawn tight with 
détermination. 

After ten minutes of rapid walking, he 
climbed the bluff of a jutting point and 
peered through the thick undergrowth on 
the Southern slope. Only a few hundred 
yards away glowed the camp-fire. It was 
no longer flickering as it had been when he 
first saw it. Logs had been thrown on and 
it was blazing away merrily, with shadowy 
figures passing back and forth before it. 

He crept down again to the shore and 
rounded Üie point, keeping imder the cover 
of the bushes that edged the sand. Foot by 
foot, he wormed his way in, mounted a 
knoll not fifty feet from the fire and there, 
dropping flat to the groimd, snaked up al- 
most by inches until he was on the knoll’s 
crest, looking down upon the men about the 
blaze. 

There were two tents set up among the 
trees. His practised eye told him that the 
camp had been made by men experienced 
in such things, for the shelters had been 
pitched with a good eye to drainage and the 
fire had been made with backlogs, for au- 
tomatic renewing during the night. 

There were two men moving about in the 
light of the fiâmes as the aviator settled 
himself for his lonely vigil. One of them 
moved away, disappearing in the shadows 
and Fenton heard his footstèps go crunch- 
ing down the sand of the beach to where he 
knew the boat had landed. The other man 
paced up and down, stopping at almost 
every turn to yawn and stretch hims elf 
sleepily as though he had been forced by 
the Corning of the boat to rouse himself from 
a Sound slumber. 

The crunching on the sand sounded again, 
and the dim shadow of the first man came 
looming up out of the blackness, developing 
its details of legs, arms and body as it near- 
ed the fire. Once more, the sleepy man 
stretched and yawned, this time so loudly 
that there was no danger of his not being 
heard. The man who had been to the beach 
looked up quickly and then laughed, with a 
note of amused good-nature that surprised 
Ward. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Matt,” he said, “if 
you’re that sleepy, tum in again. l’il take 
care of things.” 

“Your very kind invitation is hereby ac- 
cepted,” Matt replied, and without more 
adieu he bolted into the far tent and the 
falling fiap hid him from view. 


The man who remained drew a pipe from 
his pocket, filled and lighted it witî deliber¬ 
ation and, hauling a log up close to the 
fiâmes, sat down with his back to Fenton. 
But Fenton had already thrilled with the 
big measure of success he had won. “Matt” 
was the name of the man who so needed 
sleep. “Matt” was the name of the man 
who had been ordered to gag Phil Conway 
during the fight on the beach earlier in the 
evening. 

Ward’s desire to get a good look at the 
face of the man at tfie fire was almost irré¬ 
sistible. If the man, Matt, had so quietly 
and naturally taken his orders from this 
lone watcher, it was reasonable to suppose 
that the watcher himself was in command 
of the camp, and the inference followed that 
he was Carter. And Carter was the pivot 
about whom ail of this puzzling mystery 
had corne to revolve. 

With every nerve tense, Fenton began 
squirming backward, away from the under- 
brush that edged the bluff, and, by the 
most careful kmd of work, managed to re¬ 
gain the beach on the other side without a 
Sound. Here he again rose to his feet and 
skirted the outer side of the bluff, coming 
once more into view of the camp-fire, but 
from the other side, nearer to where the 
speeding boat had run ashore and in a di¬ 
rection from which the lone watcher’s face 
would show in profile at a doser range. 
But the lapping of the ripples on the shore 
reminded Ward of the déductions he had 
made from the expense of the craft these 
men were using and he determined to verify 
them if possible. 

The sand was smooth and firm and clean 
ail along the shore. It was an easy matter 
to creep noiselessly down until 'the deep 
shadows hid him completely and then along 
the line of the white ripples. He edged up 
almost to the rim of a beam of firelight that 
came from among the bushes, and then 
stopped for his inspection. 

A little grunt of surprise escaped him as 
his eyes became accustomed to the half- 
light. In the place of the one boat he had 
expected to find, there were two. One of 
them was moored some ten feet off the shore, 
with bow and stern fines out and a tarpaulin 
cover protecting its engine from possible 
showers. The other was nose-up on the 
beach, a fine from its stem running up the 
shore to where it was made fast about a log. 

Both boats were of a type to confirm 
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every suspicion that these men were plenti- 
fully supplied vrâth money. Without being 
able to examine their interiors, Fenton was 
sufSciently familiar with motor-boat prac- 
tise to recognize the flaring V of the bows, 
merging into the flatter lines of the planing 
bottom. It was expensive construction and 
it meant engines of tremendous power and 
high cost. 

And then another thought came to him 
from the night’s developments—a thought 
more serious and menacing and, as its sig- 
nificance flashed upon him, he stopped. 
These men had not been frightened away 
by his revolver shot on the shore of the cove 
above. Instead, they had calmly corne 
back to their own camp and had at once 
sent one of their number, in this swift speed- 
boat, up to Sea View, probably to leam ail 
he could of them and to arrange for another 
attack—this time one that would not fail 
of its object and that might even eliminate 
that Word “yet” that had so impressed it- 
self upon the mind of Phil Conway. 

It meant, then, that they must be pre- 
pared for action. The cove in which Ca¬ 
price lay beached must be guarded or aban- 
doned altogether and, if not abandoned, 
they must t^e such measmes as would pro- 
tect Nellie Blaydon from the violent hands 
of these ruffians. 

The thought of her sent the hot blood 
rushing through his veins. It eliminated for 
ail time the idea of abandoning Caprice and 
the mystery that surroimded her. The is¬ 
sue must be faced squarely; these men must 
be met in open conflict and bested. So long 
as they remained at Hberty, Nellie Blaydon 
was unsafe, and there, in the silence of the 
night, with the waters of the cove lapping 
musically on the shore at his feet and the 
flicker of the camp-fire coming from the 
deep shadows of the imderbrush beside him, 
he realized that the safety of this girl who 
had so tricked him meant more to lum than 
the safety of any other woman he had ever 
known. 

He ground his teeth together in anger 
and shook an impotent fist at the lonely 
watcher by the camp-fire. 

“You lay your dirty hands on that wom¬ 
an,” he muttered, “and you’U settle with 
me, if it takes the rest of my life to find 
you.” 

He lowered himself once more to his- 
hands and knees and began creeping care- 
fully inshore, away from the firelight beam 


and in under the shadows of the brush. He 
was determined to see the face of this man 
who had planned such a hideous thing and 
who had, by the sheer force of his own vil- 
lainy, taken the leadership of men who 
were capable of canying out his commands 
to the last letter. He wanted to know the 
face, to fix it in his memory. He wanted 
to be sure. He wanted to be in a position 
to seek personal settlement should ill-luck 
bring Nellie Blaydon into touch with the 
fien(£ who were planning the ruining of her 
life’s happiness. 

Inch by inch, he neared the fire. Scarce- 
ly breathing, he parted the leaves of the 
last bush and lay flat, staring into the face 
of the man upon whom he felt ail the rage 
of his nature venting itself. 

It was not the brutal face he had expect- 
ed to see. The mouth was strong and deter¬ 
mined and the eyes were thoughtf ul and mo¬ 
rose as they stared into the flickering fiâmes 
from imder a frowning brow. It was such 
a face as might hâve commanded success 
for either good or evil—which might, in- 
deed, hâve achieved much of conunendable 
worth, had not some kink of fortune warped 
the man’s abilities into this tortuous chan- 
nel of crime. Ward could almost plot out 
the career he had foUowed—clean and right 
living and promising much of value until 
this sudden chance to get rich had pre- 
sented itself. And then, with the same 
détermination and vigor that had probably 
marked his more conunendable past, he had 
taken hold, had cast aside ail sense of the 
gratitude owing to the family who had so 
benefited his own, and had laid out and 
carried through the plot that had brought 
him at last to the side of the camp-fire on 
this lonely stretch of seacoast. 

Ward clenched his fists and shut his teeth 
together as he lay watching. 

“You’ll pay dearly for it, my fine brute,” 
he muttered to himself. “You corne within 
ten feet of Nellie Blaydon and-” 

The rumbling of a deep bass voice sound- 
ed from the tent farthest from the fire. 
There was a coarse laugh, the flap was 
thrown open and two shadows appeared 
against the lighter hue of the canvas. The 
man at the fire rose and turned to them, 
but they did not pause as they passed him. 
They were too far from the light for Ward 
to make them out with any detail. He 
could only see that two figures moved on 
past the other tent and down to the shore. 
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The man at the fire shrugged, smiled wanly 
and sat down again. 

A moment later, the deep bass voice 
boomed out: 

“Oh, Carter! Corne down here and get 
this engine started, will you?” 

And then, to Fenton’s utter amazement, 
a woman’s voice called: 

“Never mind, Carter; I am quite accus- 
tomed to handling my own engine.” 

Ward Fenton, l 3 dng in the shelter of the 
low bushes, felt the whole earth whirl about 
him. The voice was low and rich and vi¬ 
brant. He had heard it before; it had been 
ringing in his thoughts ever since that day 
when he had made his mémorable trip to 
Baltimore. 

It was the voice of Nellie Blaydonl 
CHAPTER VII 

MRS. HERRIOT BUSTLES IN 

W ARD sat on the after-deck of Caprice 
with gloomy af ter-breakfast thoughts, 
reviewing the events of the night before, 
while he puffed blue clouds of contemplative 
smoke from his pipe. His whole brain was 
in a dizzy turmoil. He could find no point 
at which to rest, no place where he could 
pause and reason logically to see where he 
was drifting. The moment his mind seized 
something tangible to stay his mad mental 
whirling, the vortex gripped him in another 
swirl and he was swept helplessly on. 

Only one clear fact stood out above it ail. 
He must get away. The discoveries of the 
night before showed him clearly that he had 
no further business in the mystery of Ca¬ 
price, and that any idea he might hâve had 
of helping Nellie Blaydon in her fancied sor- 
row and trouble was no longer tenable. 

He laughed bitterly at himself as he !e- 
called some of the thoughts that he now 
acknowledged he had had. They ail re- 
volved about the lithe and graceful figure 
of the girl whose appeal to him had been so 
strong. 

He had never known a woman whose per- 
sonality had gripped him so powerfully in 
spite of his détermination to regard her with 
suspicion, at least. His conversations with 
her had been few and almost purely per- 
functory, yet, in ail of them, he had been 
consdous of the spell that seemed to ema- 
nate from her in whatever mood he foimd 
her. 


But now, in the cold logk of what he had 
seen with his own eyes—of the almost un- 
believable fact that she was linked with 
these men who had scuttled her father’s 
yacht and made a violent attempt to re- 
move the two who had discovered their 
crime—what was he to condude? Reason 
told him that she was one of them. Yet, 
every time he admitted this, the memory 
of her rose before him and swayed him to 
her defense in spite of ail. 

She could not be guilty of wilful wrong. 
No matter what the circumstantial évi¬ 
dence against her, his heart rose in revoit 
at convicting her, and pointed to the look 
of pathetic helplessness that he had sur- 
prised in her eyes several times; at the ap- 
pealing flash that came and was gone again, 
but that told of a woman, forced, against 
her will, to do a thing which she loathed. 
She was comered, driven against the wall. 
She had made her fight and lost and, in 
some way which he could not know, she was 
now paying a terrible penalty. He laughed 
again bitterly as he realized the course that 
his reasoning was taking. 

“AU bosh!” he muttered. “The woman’s 
a crook and l’m a sentimental fool.” 

But even as he knocked the heel from his 
bumt-out pipe and rose from his seat, her 
frightened eyes flashed at him in memory 
once more, and he cursed under his breath at 
the men who had involved her in such trou¬ 
ble. One of these was Carter, one was- 

V^th the thought of the deep voice that 
he had heard in the camp down the shore, 
he sat down again. It was a point that he 
had overlooked. The man with the deep 
voice had given orders to Carter. He had 
caUed to him to corne start the hydroplane’s 
engine. And Cafter had risen respectfully 
from his seat by the fire the moment the 
other had corne from the tent. 

Carter was not, then, the leader of the 
gang. He was only a sub-lieutenant, a man 
in charge of a detaU sent out on spécial 
Work. The head, the arch-crook who had 
planned this whole thing, who was bringing 
sorrow and suffering into the life of Nellie 
Blaydon, was the man with the deep bass 
voice. 

The hum of a distant motor came to him 
as he pondered over this new thought. He 
knew it was Phil’s car, bringing Nellie back 
to him to puzzle him stiU further. He rose 
as the machine swimg around from behind 
the tents and stopped. 
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He saw Cari leap to the ground and help 
Nellie and her maid, and dien, to his sur¬ 
prise, he saw Nellie speak a few words to 
John Drummond; the chauffeur touched 
his cap and nodded, turned the machine 
and started g,way again in the direction 
from which he had corne. 

Nellie looked up and saw Fenton as they 
tumed toward the shore. She nodded witii 
just the suggestion of a bright little smile, 
but her face looked wan and almost hag- 
gard, and the shadows imder her eyes told 
of her sleepless night. 

As he looked at her and saw the marks 
of her stiffering, ail of his bittemess left him. 
He forgot the accusations, forgot the évi¬ 
dence tiiat pointed so straight and unmis- 
takably to her, forgot the very things that 
had made his trip in the moonlight last 
night so mémorable. AU that he remem- 
bered was the pity of it aU, the pathos of 
this fine young woman, bom and bred to 
the ease and happiness of an idéal life, 
plunged here into this mystery that seemed 
to wrap them aU so closely about. His 
héart went out to her. He took off his 
hat and advanced with his hand out- 
stretched. 

She took it with limp and lifeless fingers. 
The droop to her eyeUds was more than 
pathetic; it savored almost of the tragic. 
She did not look up at him as he pressed 
her hand, but kept her eyes averted, and he 
saw a flush creeping slowly into her wan 
cheeks. 

“You look unwdl,” he said sympathetic- 
aUy. “1 am afraid you had a bad night.” 

She started suddenly and flashed him a 
look of terror, but his eyes told her nothing, 
for he had himself weU under control. 

“1 am very tired,” she said. “You are 
right; I did hâve a bad night. I slept 
scarcely an hour; naturaUy, I am worrying 
over everything, even though I stiU do not 
beUeve the worst.” 

“You must keep early hoins until the 
strain is over,” he said. “Sleep is the best 
strengthener.” 

“Yes,” she repUed uneasily. “I—I tried 
hard to sleep last night, but—but I could 
not.” 

“No bad news, I trust?” 

The flush became deeper. She fumbled 
in her hand-bag and drew out a telegram. 

“You may read it,” she said, handing it 
to him. “It is not reaUy bad news, but it is 
—is unexpected.” 


He opened the yeUow paper and read the 
message: 

Miss Nelue Blaydon, 

Impérial Hôtel, 

Sea View. 

Stephen has told me bad news, but do not believe 
bad as he thinks. Keep up heart. Corning down 
to join you at once to help you in your bereave- 
ment. Arrive tomorrow 4:30. 

Violet Hermot. 

Fenton looked up questioningly when he 
had finished reading. He folded the tele¬ 
gram and handed it back to her. 

“Goodl” he exclaimed. “You wiU hâve 
some one to cheer you up. Miss Herriot 
is-” 

“It is a Mrs. Herriot,” NeUie corrected. 
“And I am sorry to say that she is not like- 
ly to cheer me up in the least. Unfortu- 
nately I—I hâve never been very friendly 
with her.” 

He looked puzzled. 

“No?” he asked. “Then I should say it 
is rather presumptuous of Mrs. Herriot but- 
ting in this way.” 

“I shaU hâve to explain it aU to you,” the 
girl said, her words stiU halting and the 
deep flush stiU coloring her cheeks. “But 
first I should like to hâve you promise me 
that you wiU mention it to nobody until— 
until aU this—” she waved a pathetic hand 
toward Caprice and the tents—“aU this is 
over and forgotten. WiU you promise?” 

“Certainly,” he assured her. “But you 
need not explain anything if it causes you 
pain. I am perfectly satisfied to reinain in 
ignorance if you desire it.” 

She frowned in indécision. 

“I am afraid I shdl hâve to explain,” she 
said at length. “If I do not, Mrs. Herriot 
wiU; and I prefer to hâve you leam of it in 
—^in any way rather than hers.” 

She looked toward the shade of the 
yacht’s after-deck. 

“Let us go up there,” she said. “It wül 
be more comfortable.” 

He helped her up the ladder and they 
took their seats under the awning. 

“Mrs. Herriot,” she said, resuming the 
conversation as if it had not been interrupt- 
ed, “was, in some way, engaged to be mar- 
ried to my father.” 

Ward smUed in spite of hims elf at the 
qualifying phrase. 

“In some way?” he repeated question¬ 
ingly. “That sounds as though you meant 
by some hook or crook.” 
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“I am afraid I should not hâve put it in 
just that way,” she replied. “However, I 
shall not bother to correct it.” 

“Very well,” said Ward. “That makes 
your meaning ail the more clear. We will 
proceed, then, with the understanding that 
the shrewd Mrs. Herriot managed to get 
your father to propose marriage to her and 
that, of course, she promptly accepted 
him.” 

“Please—^please—” She put out a pro- 
testing hand. “Let me tell it in my way. 
My own blunder was bad enough. But 
you put it with almost brutal frankness. 
You must remember that I hâve already 
acknowledged that I hâve never been very 
friendly with Mrs. Herriot, so that my opin¬ 
ion of her engagement to father should not 
be accepted as unbiased. Mrs. Herriot 
may be a most estimable woman.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Ward, smiling. 
“l’U try not to interrupt again.” 

“The engagement was kept as secret as 
possible,” the girl resumed. “I do not 
know exactly why: I never asked. I be- 
lieve Mrs. Herriot planned to hâve the mar¬ 
riage take place as soon as father retiurned 
from his trip to South America. Conse- 
quently, I assume that she feels as deeply 
concemed in your discovery of Caprice as 
any of us, and she probably has some right 
to corne down here and take her part in our 
efforts to solve the mystery. Only—I must 
admit that she will not dieer me up very 
much.” 

“1 see. And what of your Uncle Stephen? 
Hâve you had any word from him?” 

Her startled eyes flashed up at him again. 
Then she looked away quickly as though 
fearing that he had seen her perturbation. 

“A letter,” she said. “Uncle Stephen 
will be here tonight. I hâve taken the lib- 
erty of asking John Drummond to return 
to Sea View for him as soon as he gets Mrs. 
Herriot. I trust you will not mind?” 

“Not in the least. I am most heartily 
glad he is Corning.” 

She hesitated again in embarrassment. 
It was most évident that she was finding 
difficulty in her choice of words. 

“Father’s—engagement,” she said finally, 
“involves so many things that are piurely 
Personal—purely family affairs, I mean— 
that I will ask you to be especially careful 
not to mention it to any one. You will 
promise, won’t you?” 

The brown eyes were turned upon him in 


a look that was so full of troubled appeal 
that Ward felt once more the strong influ¬ 
ence of her personality. AU of his bitter 
thoughts fled in a moment, utterly routed 
by the one great fact of her nearness to him 
—of her nearness not only physicaUy, but 
in this plea that she was making for his as¬ 
sistance. 

“Miss Blaydon,” he said, “1 wiU do any- 
thing in the world I can to lighten the bur- 
den that you are bearing. I do not know 
what it is, and I do not ask. I only want 
you to feel sure that you can dépend upon 
me in any way in which I can help.” 

She turned her eyes to him again, this 
time with a hint of surprise and interroga¬ 
tion in them, as if she àd not quite imder- 
stand the cause for such a speech from him. 
Then the eyes softened and dropped. 

“Thank you,” she said. “You are most 
kind—and I will remember if I need help.” 

Again the interrogative look flashed at 
him, quickly and in frightened indécision, 
and she rose from her chair. 

“If you do not mind,” she said, “I think 
I wül go below and lie down for an hour. I 
am really more tired than I realized.” 

He rose, too, and stood watching her cu- 
riously as she walked along the deck to the 
hatch that led through the cabin trunk to 
the quarters below. He was troubled, un- 
easy. Something m the expression that he 
had seen in those brown eyes of hers puz- 
zled him. The sorrow and the appeal in 
them were natmal enough imder the cir- 
ciunstances. But with this sorrow and ap¬ 
peal, there was undoubted fright—a fright 
that amounted almost to terror in her first 
glance at him . Of what should Nellie Blay¬ 
don be afraid? 

He shook his head in his helplessness to 
solve the riddle. Again there came to him 
the conviction that he must go, that he had 
no further right to force himself into this 
complicated family affair upon which he 
had so imexpectedly stumbled. If a terri¬ 
ble crime had been committed, it was no 
business of his. If not—if, in some way, 
there were another explanation for what 
seemed inexplicable on a legitimate basis— 
then, also, his interférence was in bad taste. 
He would go. 

HE CLIMBED down the ladder 
Bi^i 3,nd walked slowly and thoughtfully 
over to the tents. He found Cari 
bustling about inside. 
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“Cari,” he said, “I think we had better 
begin to get things ready to move.” 

The mechanician stopped short in his 
Work and looked up at his employer in 
amazement. 

“Move?” he repeated. “You mean go 
away from here?” 

“Yes.” 

“And leave this—this whole thing just 
when it is beginning to get interesting?” 

“You mean when Miss Blaydon’s maid is 
beginning to get interesting. I watched you 
helping her out of the car.” 

Cari flushed scarlet. 

“Aw, you’re always kidding, Chief,” he 
complained. “1 didn’t do a thing.” 

“Nevertheless,” Ward insisted, “we are 
going back north. You can pack every- 
thing except the biplane. We will fly that 
up to Sea View.” 

“But, Chief,” Cari protested, “you’re 
not going before Mr. Conway gets back, are 
you?” 

“By George!” exclaimed Fenton. “I had 
completely forgotten Mr. Conway. No; 
you are right. We will wait for him.” 

He walked out of the tent and sat down 
alone to consider this aspect of the case. 
He had totally forgotten Phil and the er- 
rand that had taken the young millionaire 
to New York. Greiner was probably al- 
ready at work. There might be something 
whidi would require immédiate action when 
Phil retumed to the camp. It would mean 
two or three nights more on the lonely shore. 
And, with the memory of the darkness and 
the silence that shrouded them there, came 
also the recollection of that other camp far- 
ther down the coast and the men who were 
waiting there—for what? Would it be an- 
other attack? Nellie had joined them there 
and it must hâve been a most urgent devel¬ 
opment of their plans that could induce her 
to make such a trip alone in a frail speed- 
boat in the dead of night. 

Carter and Matt and the man with the 
deep bass voipe—these must be reckoned 
with as long as the aéroplane tents stood 
on the shore near the scuttled hull of Ca¬ 
price. Ward went back to Cari. 

“Quit work there a minute,” he said. 
“Corne over here and sit down. l’m going 
to tell you something that will delight yom- 
dime-novelish soûl.” 

The eyes of the mechanician glistened 
with suprême delight as Ward told of the 
cry that he had heard on the shore, of his 


discovery of the struggling figures, of his 
shot in the darkness and the flight of the 
men. It was such a taie as Loider loved, 
and Fenton smiled in spite of the serious- 
ness of their situation as he watched the 
color corne and go in the mechanician’s 
cheeks. 

“Gee, Chief!” Cari cried, “that’s great. 
And now Mr. Conway’s gone to New York 
to bring Mr. Greiner down here?” 

“Look here, young fellow!” Ward ex¬ 
claimed in surprise. “You’re imcanny. 
How did you know that Mr. Conway had 
left the camp at ail?” 

Cari flushed with conscious pride. 

“I saw that his suit-case was gone,” he 
said; “so I knew he had gone with it. And 
he has told me ail about Mr. Greiner and 
what a great détective he is. He used to tell 
me stories about him while we were sitting 
on the beach waiting for those men to raise 
the Golden Horn. Huh! Golden Hornl 
Well, even if there isn’t any treasure or pi¬ 
rates, it looks like bandits or something like 
that. Gosh! l’il be glad when Mr. Greiner 
gets here. I always wanted to know a great 
détective. l’ve studied and practised it 
myself a little. That’s why I noticed Mr. 
Conway’s suit-case. You can always de- 
duct, if you’re careful.” 

“And deduce, if you’re more careful, 
eh?” Fenton laughed. 

“Tell me some more,” begged Cari, his 
eyes still aglow. 

Fenton thought a moment and then de- 
cided against revealing his flight in the 
moonlight after the speeding motor-boat. 

“There isn’t any more,” he said. 

The mechanician’s disappointment was 
palpable. 

“Well,” he suggested, “can’t you make 
some up?” 

Fenton shrugged in hopeless surrender. 

“Cari,” he said, “you are simply impossi¬ 
ble. Isn’t it serious enough without trying 
to decorate it with imaginative additions?” 

“It’s fine,” Cari cried. “That is, of 
cornue it’s serious, but it’s great, too. And 
we’ll make those fellows bite the dust yet. 
l’il tell you what we’ll hâve to do, Chief. 
We’ll hâve to stand watch. That’s what 
they always do—^four hoiurs on and eight ofi 
—or eight on and four off, I forget which it 
is.” 

“AU right,” Fenton agreed. “You begin 
your watch now by getting me a bite of 
lunch.” 
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They worked about the tents in the early 
aftemoon, packing such things as they could, 
but leaving the Üings that might be need- 
ed if Phil retiumed with any news that 
would require further action. Ward was 
anxious to be away from it ail. He prefer- 
red to carry the memory of Nellie Blaydon 
as it now was with him—a beautiful girl, 
involved much against her will in circum- 
stances that had destroyed her life’s happi- 
ness. He was afraid that, if he remained 
long at the camp, he would find further évi¬ 
dence of her active participation in a crime 
which would forever destroy his kindly feel- 
ings toward her. 

Late in the aftemoon, he heard the purr 
of John Drummond’s car and went out to 
meet it as it swung up from the beach. 
Nellie was not on the yacht’s deck. He had 
not seen her since she left him to go to her 
stateroom to rest. 

A woman of générons proportions gazed 
complacently down at him as he approached 
the car. She was florid of face and more 
than ample of girth, and her eyes, in spite 
of a certain motherliness about them, gazed 
down with a calm and serene self-confidence 
that told him that here was a woman quite 
able to take care of herself. 

“You are Mrs. Herriot?” he asked. 

She looked him appraisingly over from 
head to foot. 

“Well,” she asked guardedly, “what if 
I am? Who are you?” 

He repressed his desire to grin at her 
bluntness. 

“I am Mr. Fenton,” he said. 

She beamed on him suddenly and warmly. 

“Well, l’m sure l’m glad to meet you,” 
she said. ' “I never heard of you in my life 
before, but if you’re a friend of Nellie Blay- 
don’s, l’m sure l’m pleased to make your 
acquaintance. Help me down with my 
grip, will you?” 

She heaved herself up out of the seat 
with herculean effort and stood towering 
ponderously and perilously above him, feel- 
ing for the step. 

“If ever I get a machine of my own,” she 
said, “l’il certainly hâve to get fitted for it 
firsL AU the machines l’ve ever been in 
are too tight in the bips.” 

He helped her down as best he could, and 
she finally stood beside him, flushed and 
panting with her exertions. 

“There!” she said. “If it’s a job like that 
for you to help me out of a car, how do 


you think I feel after l’ve carried myself 
around aU day? It’s a blessing my husband 
died before I got so fat He died loving me, 
an)rway; that’s some consolation. Now get 
my grip and tak^mé'to NeUie.” 

Ward tumed first to John Drummond. 

“You are going back to Sea View again, 
aren’t you?” he asked as Mrs. Herriot 
moved away. 

“Yes, sir. For Mr. Stephen Blaydon, 
Miss Nellie said.” 

“There may possibly be a telegram there 
for me from Mr. Conway. Ask at the hô¬ 
tel, wiU you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The chauffeur touched his cap and start- 
ed his car, swinging down to the beach and 
disappearing behind the low trees. Ward 
tumed and saw that Nellie Blaydon had 
appeared on the deck of Caprice, summoned 
no doubt by the sound of the motor and the 
voices. She was leaning languidly on the 
rail by the ladder, waiting for Mrs. Herriot 
to join her. But that ample lady was stand¬ 
ing with hands on bips, regarding the yacht 
with eAÛdent disfavor. 

“Young man,” she said as Ward came 
up, “is that the boat l’m to live on?” 

“Yes; that is Caprice." 

“Well, you’d better lower that small boat 
on the strings there and get aU your men to 
haxil me up in it. l’U never get up that lad¬ 
der and live to teU the taie.” 

She waved a beringed hand at the girl on 
the deck. 

“HeUo, Nellie dear,” she called. “You 
can introduce Mr. Fenton to me properly 
after a while, but he’s going to be very busy 
for the next half-hour. Corne on, young 
man, and help me up there. l’m not going 
to let you run away and leave a poor help- 
less widow ail alone.” 

By dint of much careful assistance, with 
pauses on every rung and half-screamed 
fears that the next would never hold her, 
they finally managed to achieve the deck. 
Fenton saw the look of répugnance with 
which Nellie Blaydon submitted to a fat 
and effusive embrace, and tumed his back 
so that she would not be embarrassed by 
his scmtiny. Diplomatically, the girl per- 
suaded Mrs. Herriot to go below and, as the 
ample form let itself slowly and carefully 
down through the narrow hatch, Nellie 
tumed to him. 

“You will remember my secret, won’t 
you?” she asked. 
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“Absolutely,” he replied. “You need 
hâve no fear, for I shall be going away to- 
morrow or the next day.” 

She straightened up as though an elec- 
tric shock had passed through her body. 
He saw her hands clench and undench at 
her sides, and the terror that flashed into 
her eyes was nnmistakable this time, nor 
did it die away again almost as soon as it 
appeared. Instead, she stood looking at 
him with her lids wide, staring in a con¬ 
sternation that seemed to hâve paralyzed 
her powers of speech. 

“You are—are going—away?” she man- 
aged to falter. 

He nodded moodily. 

“Yes,” he said. “For many reasons, it is 
best.” 

Suddenly she regained control of herself» 
by a great effort. 

“Mr. Fenton,” she said, her voice vibrant 
with some strong émotion, “you said this 
morning that you would do anything in 
your power to help me in this predicament. 
Did you mean that?” 

“I did.” 

“And does it still hold good? Are you 
still willing to do something that means 
much—very much to me?” 

He gripped himself hard to restrain the 
blood that rushed riotously through him at 
the deep feeling in her voice. 

“I wül do anything-” 

Her eyes held his in a long, searching gaze. 

“Then stay here,” she said. “Stay, no 
matter what happens, imtil I tell you that 
—that I do not need you any longer.” 

“Then you do need me now?” 

She winced as if in pain at the thought 
that his words called up. 

“I need you very, very much,” she said. 
“1 can not explain—can not explain my 
need nor any of the things that you want 
to ask—but I need you.” 

He held out his hand and she placed her 
warm Angers in it in a pressure that thrilled 
him. 

“Very well,” he said. “I will-stay—and 
I will ask no questions.” 

CHAPTER VIII 

TJNCUE STEPHEN INTEREERES 
NEED you very, very much.” 

The words sang triumphantly 
through Ward’s brain as he walked from 
the yacht back to his tents. His veins were 


afire with the riotous blood that seethed 
through them. The thrill of it was still 
with him, the feel of the pressure of her 
hand in his, the deep, warm womanliness 
of the steady brown eyes that had so held 
him, the vibrant émotion of the voice as 
she had spoken the wonderful words. 

“1 need you very, very much.” 

It was not for Wm to question the cause 
of her need nor to inquire into the meaning 
of her tremulous tones. It was enough that 
she had asked him to range himself on her 
side, to stand with her against these enemies 
of hefs whom he did not know, but whose 
burden upon her he sensed every time he 
saw the trouble that clouded her eyes. 

It was a feeling new to him, this elation 
of spirit that had corne so suddenly with 
that climacteric sentence that she had spo¬ 
ken. He had known many women in his 
time, but his had not been a romantic na¬ 
ture and not one of them had ever so moved 
him as had this one with her few words of 
Personal appeal. 

The sight of Cari Loder, working in front 
of the tent recalled him to the realities of 
his situation. He puUed himself together 
with a great effort and cursed hims elf for a 
fool. 

“Blatant idiot!” he muttered. “Maun- 
dering imbécile—to thmk of a girl like Nel- 
lie Blaydon in any such way as that! She’ll 
probably puU out her check-book, pay you 
and dismiss you when she’s through with 
you.” 

He watched the mechanician for a few 
minutes, gave some directions and then 
wandered away toward the beach. He 
wanted to be alone to think. He wanted 
to weigh the possible conséquences of this 
promise that he kad made to her. He 
wanted to analyse himself and her, if he 
could, and see if, in the cold light of logic, 
he had done well. 

He wished Üiat Phil Conway were there 
to scoff at him. In some way, he felt that 
the cold Chili of his friend’s ridicule would 
shock him into a more rational and less sen¬ 
timental view of this new mental condition 
in which he found himself. He could im¬ 
agine Phil looking quizzicaUy at him with 
the corners of his mouth curled in that 
half-sneering smile that was such' a charac- 
teristic of the young millionaire. 

“But I say, old fellow,” Phil would pro¬ 
test, “you really mustn’t, you know. It’s 
perfectly absurd and, besides, that’s the 
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kind of thing that gets so horribly talked 
about in the beastly newspapers. It isn’t 
donc among nice people, really.” 

He sat down on the warm sand to battle 
it ôut with himself. As bravely as he could, 
he tried to présent the thing before his own 
mind’s eye in ail its absurdity. He carica- 
tured it in his thoughts, picturing Nellie 
Blaydon at that moment, sitting in her 
stateroom aboard Caprice, laughing quietly 
to herself at the ridiculous ease with whidb 
she had thus triumphed over one man whose 
accidentai discoveries threatened to over- 
throw ail of her shrewd plans. 

He imagined her once more, in the silence 
of the night, steering her swift boat down 
the coast to report to Carter and the man 
with the deep voice and Matt—and Heaven 
only knew how many others were in the 
plot—to report the complété subjugation of 
one opponent by means which made vio¬ 
lence unnecessary and which were more ef¬ 
fectuai than gags and brass knuckles. 

But, for ail his consdentious striving, rea- 
son and common sense fled before the mem- 
ory of her deeply troubled eyes, of her 
eamest voice, of the genuine pressure of her 
hand in his and the vibrant, “I need you 
very, very much.” 

In spite of it ail, he would keep his word 
with her. He would stay. He would re¬ 
main quietly and uncomplainingly, ready 
to spring to her defense when she called. 
And, if tiie end proved that he had played 
the fool, he could go away without cause 
to reproach her, for his eyes were wide open 
and his wamings against her were ample. 

But, if he were to be her ally here, how 
much of what he knew should he tell Ste¬ 
phen Blaydon? Were unde and niece work- 
ing altogether in harmony in the mystery 
that surroimded the yacht? Did not many 
of the events of the past week tend to show 
that the girl had plans of her own and that 
she was including her unde in them only 
to an extent that suited her? 

It seemed impossible to conceive of Nel¬ 
lie Blaydon as an arch-conspirator, yet, as 
he mentally reviewed the evidence that he 
had discovered, he began to believe that, 
in some way, she had managed to delay the 
Corning of her unde to Sea View imtÛ she 
had completed whatever steps were neces- 
sary in the dilemma in which she found her¬ 
self. 

He muttered a curse at his inability to 
reach a sane decision. 


“Brain’s ail gone,” he said to himself. 
“Right or wrong, l’m with her.” 

He tumed to the problem of Stephen 
Blaydon again, but he had scarcely faced it 
squarely, before his ears caught tiie soimd 
of labored breathing and the crunching of 
the sand near by. He turned to find Mrs. 
Herriot coming toward him from the tents. 

“l’m consdentious, anyhow,” she said. 
“My latest doctor has ordered me to take 
exercise and now l’ve done it for the rest of 
the week. I got down that dinky Uttle 
ladder ail by myself; what do you think of 
that?” 

Ward rose with an involuntary smile at 
her ruddy face, though inwardly he resented 
this interruption to his thoughts. 

“I should say you are getting along fa- 
mously,” he said. “It must hâve been 
quite a job.” 

“Yes, it was. You see, my architecture 
is not of the ladder-climbing period. I came 
down to see that machine that Nellie says 
ou fly, but when I saw you sitting out 
ere, and put two and two together, I made 
up my mind we wouldn’t talk about flying- 
machines at ail. What you need is a good 
spanking and I only wish I felt better able 
to give it to you.” 

He stared at her in blank amazement. 

“Really—l’m afraid I don’t quite under- 
stand.” 

“Oh, corne now. Yes, you do. You un- 
derstand perfectly well what I mean, and 
you’re thhiking right this minute what a 
garrulous, interfering old woman I am and 
how you wish I was a man so that you 
could swear at me. Go ahead and swear, if 
you like. The late John Herriot was the 
fluentest swearer you ever heard, but I was 
raised in a mining-catnp so you can’t make 
me scream. Yoimg man, l’m telling you 
for your own good: you keep your eyes 
away from Nellie Blaydon.” 

He felt the hot blood mount flaming to 
his cheeks. Involimtarily his fists clenched 
and he had taken a menadng step toward 
her before he realized that it was a woman 
talking to him in this astounding way and 
that he was helpless to retort. But Mrs. 
Herriot did not flinch. She stood cahnly 
before him, her head nodding sagely and 
her self-confident eyes gazing at him, not in 
enmity but with the friendHest expression 
of motherly good-will. 

“Go ahead; say it,” she advised. “It’ll 
do you a lot of good to get it out of your 
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System and I won’t mind—honest. I used 
to remind the late John Herriot of lots of 
his swear words when he got too mad to 
remember them himself. I was really a 
most helpfui wife in that way.” 

“You are—^you are altogeüier-” 

“Altogether right,” she supplemented 
with an air of finality. “We’ll admit it and 
avoid further argument. Now, admitting 
diat I am right—and l’m glad you do— 
you must also admit that you’re a mighty 
foolish young man to think seriously of a 
girl like her. How much money do you 
make?” 

“How much-” 

Ward was flovmdering helplessly. The 
suddenness and vmexpectedness of her style 
of attack had found him totally vmguarded. 

“Yes; how much a year do you eam? I 
don’t mean exact figures. I mean do you 
eam enough to put yourself in the financial 
class with the Blaydons? But of coince you 
don’t.” 

“Mrs. Herriot,” he managed to blurt 
out, “you are wrong, really. There isn’t 
any-” 

“Now—now.” Her tone was soothing. 
“We won’t discuss it»any more. I just 
wanted to give you a friendly tip that Nel- 
lie Blaydon is too uppish to let her feelings 
run away with her good judgment.” 

“You say—” Ward had recovered con- 
trol of himself during her long speech— 
“you say that you only came down here on 
account of Stephen Blaydon?” 

“Yes; Stephen and I hâve been friends 
for a good many years. He used to know 
the late John Herriot. They had lots of 
jamborees together. In fact, they were the 
best pair of jamboreers you ever saw.” 

“But I thought—I imderstood that it was 
Otto Blaydon who was your friend.” 

“Well, Otto and I weren’t friends, ex- 
actly-” 

“Of course,” Ward intermpted, “I know 
that you were more than friends. One 
scarcely uses the word ‘friend’ in speaking 
of a woman’s fiancé. I supposed it was be- 
cause of yomr engagement to Otto Blaydon 
that you had corne down here.” 

For a brief instant, he fancied he saw in 
her calm eyes a quick flash of something 
very like surprise. But it was gone as 
quickly, and her tone and manner gave no 
further hint of it. 

“Yes,” she said, ' “my engagement to 
Otto naturally would bring me down here, 


wouldn’t it? I suppose Stephen told you 
of my engagement?” 

“No; I haven’t met Stephen Blaydon 
yet.” 

“Nellie is the only one of the family you 
hâve met?” 

“Yes.” 

“I hope that Nellie does not feel very 
bitter about my engagement to her father, 
does she?” 

“Why, really, Mrs. Herriot—” his tone 
was protesting—“we did not disons it any 
further. She merely told me of the engage¬ 
ment and that you had planned to be mar- 
ried when her father retumed from this trip 
to South America. That was ail.” 

The merest hint of shrewd wrinkles ap- 
peared in the corners of her eyes. 

“I see. Well, Nellie, of course, wouldn’t 
hâve me for a stepmother for anything. 
And I really don’t blâme her. Woiddn’t I 
be the devil of a stepmother for a girl like 
her? You needn’t answer if it will embar- 
rass you. l’m glad you admit it without 
argument. Now, I want to see that flying- 
machine of yours.” 

He tried desperately to draw her out fur¬ 
ther as they went to the tent and inspected 
the big aéroplane. He talked easily and 
carefuUy, explaining everything to her and, 
every now and then, leading the conversa¬ 
tion around to the things üiat he wanted 
to know, but she met lum at every point 
with smiling good nature and, almost with¬ 
out knowing how it had been done, he found 
that he had been led away from the desired 
point without gaining even a hint of the in¬ 
formation that he sought. 

■ SHE left him after half an hour, re- 
fusing his offer'of assistance up the 
ladder. He watched her broad back 
as it disappeared around the tent and then 
shook his head. He realized that she had 
been too clever for him. 

As he recalled their conversation, he was 
forced to admit that he had told her the 
whole story of the finding of Caprice and 
almost everything that had followed, but 
that she had turned off his own questions 
with a seeming ingenuousness that, if as- 
sumed, proved her to be a pasl-mistress of 
the art of verbal fendng. 

He had learned absolutely nothing. It 
had ail left him with the conviction that 
she had not originally known nearly so much 
as he had supposed she knew, but that, in 
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their appaiently careless talk, she had man- 
aged to elicit from him exactly the things 
that she desired to learn. 

Where, then, did this Mrs. Herriot stand 
in the complications that surroimded him? 
Two things proved that he mnst not be too 
friendly with her. First and foremost, Nel- 
lie Blaydon disliked her intensely. There- 
fore, he decided, he must dislike her. Sec¬ 
ond, she had declared herself a good friend 
of Stephen Blaydon, and if, as he more than 
suspected, NelUe and her imcle were not al- 
together in harmony, this again put her on 
the side of the enemy. 

And why were ail these people so hope- 
lessly at odds? Again he shook his head 
helplessly at his inability to fathom the 
mystery, and joined Cari at work about the 
machine. 

“The wide party that just escorted you 
through here is sure some pumper, Chief,” 
said Loder. 

Ward made no answer. 

“She knows ail you do, now,” continued 
the mechanician. 

Again Fenton refused to reply. Loder 
glanced up at his frowning eyes. 

“AU ri^t,” he said, “l’m shut up.” 

It was not until dusk was gathering 
among the trees that Ward heard the sound 
for which he had been listening. The hum 
of the motor came to him from up the shore, 
and he stood in front of his tent, waiting 
and wondering what would be the outcome 
of the arrivai of Stephen Blaydon. The car 
swung up and stopped. 

Stephen Blaydon sat in the rear seat 
without making a move to dismount. In- 
stead, he fixèd his eyes upon Fenton with¬ 
out a nod or a smile or a sign of récognition 
of any kind. 

Fenton stood motionless in front of his 
tent, his eyes fixed upon those of Stephen 
Blaydon. He made no move to approach 
the car, nor did his glance show in any way 
that he knew who its occupant was. 

For a long time, the two men continued 
this silent appraisal of each other. Under 
other conditions, the scrutiny might hâve 
proved embarrassing, but aU sense of time 
and propriety was lost to them in the ear- 
nestness with which they were mentaUy 
weighing each other. 

Stephen Blaydon was a man of large 
build. He might hâve been a giant in 
strength had his nature been less léthargie; 
his frame was a structure designed to hold 


a big weight of brawn, but his life had al- 
lowed the brawn to soften, and the Unes of 
strength had become the rounded and inert 
Unes of approaching corpulence. It was a 
figure almost perfectly proportioned in its 
earlier days, and its later filUng out had 
made it idéal for the setting off of a well- 
tailored suit. 

Stephen Blaydon was, as a matter of fact, 
known as one of the best-dressed men in 
the gayer circles of New York. 

The face into which Fenton looked was 
just becoming jowled with the ease of life. 
There was a touch of soft flesh imder the 
eyes, a suggestion of a double chin that re- 
quired the concession of a collar lower and 
looser than fashion reaUy dictated, a ful- 
ness of the cheeks that had not yet begun 
to bulge, but that bespoke the coming years 
of amplitude and rotundity. 

It was a face from which a hearty laugh 
should be constantly booming forth — a 
laugh a trifle loud, perhaps, a trifle boister- 
ous, even verging on that something that is 
caUed coarseness, but a laugh, nevertheless, 
which should be of boundless good-humor 
because it came from a man who showed no 
outward sign of anything that should cause 
iU-humor. 

The eyes, too, bore out this impression. 
They were gray and they twinkled even now 
astheyheldFenton’ssteadily. There was a 
laugh behind them in spite of the veil of 
troubled thought that clouded them, but 
their gaze at Üiis moment was one of cold 
and careful calculation, as though Stephen 
Blaydon had resolutely shoved lus laughter 
far into the background until he had foimd 
out what kind of man this was with whom 
he had to deal. 

There was nothing about this member of 
the Blaydon family to suggest the arch- 
conspirator. He did not look Uke a man 
who had done much evil in his time; he ap- 
peared rather to be a man who had not 
done much of anything, either good or evil. 

Fenton sensed aU of this as they stared 
at each other. From the corners of his eyes 
he saw John Drummond tum in his seat 
and look curiously at these two who were 
greeting each other so strangely. The 
movement of the chauffeur, slight as it was, 
broke the spell that had held them, and his 
voice saved them the embarrassment of mu- 
tual apologies which would hâve amoimted 
to mutual confessions of suspicion. 

“That is Mr. Fenton, Mr. Blaydon,” 
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Drummond said as if he felt called upon to 
step in as truce-maker. 

Blaydon moistened his lips with his 
tongue, and his shoulders rose and fell as if 
in a silent sigh of relief that the strain was 
safely over. Fenton, seeing that the out- 
ward semblance of amity had been pro- 
duced, stepped forward, standing by the 
car ready to shake hands if the other man 
offered to do so, but Stephen Blaydon, with 
a nod of récognition toward him, bustled 
down into the tonneau for his grip and 
busied himself with the handle of the door 
before John Drununond could reach it to 
help him. With both hands thus occupied, 
he climbed down and dismissed Drummond 
with a curt nod. Then he tumed to Fenton. 

“So you are Mr. Fenton, are you?” he 
asked in a tone that was neither friendly 
nor unfriendly. “Where is Mr. Conway?” 

The question put Ward on his guard at 
once. It was direct and peremptory, as 
though Blaydon expected it to be construed 
as a command to go and fetch Phil to him. 
Ward did not like the tone; he liked even 
less the little glint of impatience in the gray 
eyes. 

“Mr. Conway is not here at présent,” he 
said shortly. 

Blaydon looked up sharply with some- 
thing very like a start of surprise. 

“Not here?” he repeated as though he 
doubted the truth of the statement. “The 
chauffeur told me he was.” 

Ward stiffened at the implication. 

“Mr. Conway and I are not in the habit 
of taking chauffeurs into oiu: confidence,” 
he said with biting incision. “Neither do 
we consult them about our plans.” 

The gray eyes that stared at him looked 
frightened. Evidently Stephen Blaydon 
saw that he had made a mistake at the very 
outset. 

“Oh, corne now,” he said in a tone meant 
to be condliatory; “don’t get huffy about 
a little thing like that. ^^y, bless your 
soûl, man, I didn’t mean for a moment to 
doubt your word. I was only surprised be- 
cause—well, I guess just because I had 
made up my mind that I would find him 
here. We’re old friends, you know—that 
is, the families are, and l’ve bent elbows 
with him myself over several tables in New 
York. Good fellow, Phil is. l’m sorry he’s 
not here, but I suppose he’ll be back soon, 
eh?” 

It was a tone of well-assiuned careless- 


ness and nonchalance and it might hâve dis- 
armed Ward had not the gray eyes again 
flashed him that inimical scrutiny. 

“I do not know just when he will return,” 
he said. “Let us go into the tent. I pré¬ 
sumé you would like to find out what we 
hâve discovered down here.” 

“Yes, but—but-” 

Under the skin of Blaydon’s full cheeks, 
Fenton saw the little threads of pink veins 
that woidd some day be purple and apo- 
plectic. The man was xmdoubtedly angry at 
the curtness of the aviator’s sentences, yet 
he was struggling hard to keep himself well 
in hand and not arouse too much antago- 
nism. It was a struggle for which he had 
evidently not been well fitted in his life of 
easy-going good-fellowship. 

“Oh, confound it!” he blurted. “You’re 
a queer cuss, aren’t you? You seem to get 
huffy if I just look at you. Don’t be so 
blamed short with me, man. This thing 
has put me in a devil of a fix and l’il hâve 
to dépend on you a good deal to help me 
out.” 

“1 shall be glad to do anything I can,” 
said Ward with bare politeness. “I really 
did not mean to be short with you. Let us 
go into the tent and be comfortable.” 

Blaydon foUowed him inside, deposited 
his grip on the groimd and took the seat 
that the aviator indicated by a wave of the 
hand. 

“NOW,” said Ward, “l’il teU you 
just how we discovered Caprice and 
what we hâve done since. Then, of 
course, Mr. Conway and I will retire into 
the background, for, now that you are on 
the ground, you will naturally take charge 
of the case.” 

Blaydon nodded silently. He crossed his 
knees and listened without comment as 
Fenton told the story of the flight that had 
brought about such strange results and 
gave only a gnmt of mild surprise when the 
narration led up to the discovery of the 
fact that the yacht had been scuttled. 

“And then,” Fenton concluded, “I went 
to Baltimore to find you, but found Miss 
Blaydon instead. The rest you know.” 

Blaydon nodded moodily. He seemed 
deeply troubled by the story, and the natu- 
ral expression of joviality had disappeared 
entirely from his face. 

“And—and is that ail?” he asked. 

Ward thought quickly. It would be 
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better, he dedded, to tell of the attack upon 
their camp, but he woidd say nothing about 
his moonlight chase of the speed-boat and 
the discovery of that other camp farther 
down the shore. That would inevitably in¬ 
volve Nellie, and he was determined, for the 
présent at least, to say nothing of her until 
he understood better the relations between 
uncle and niece. 

“No,” he replied. “That is ail that con- 
cems the immédiate finding of the yacht, 
but something has happened since that 
brings Phil Conway and me into it in a way 
that is most impleasant for both of us.” 

As simply as he could, he told the story 
of Phil’s cry in the night and of the shot 
that had put the attackers to rout. He 
controlled his expression most carefully 
dining the narration, for he did not want 
Stephen Blaydon to feel the close scrutiny 
to which he was being subjected. 

Blaydon’s attitude during this part of 
the récital showed plainly the fact that he 
was badly worried. 

“-it ail, man!” he ejaculated. “That 

makes a rotten mess of it, doesn’t it? Why, 
we’ve got to find these fellows, that’s ail 
there is to it. We’ve got to find them not 
only for your own safety, but because they 
undoubtedly are at the bottom of whatever 
crooked work has been done aboard Caprice. 
Personally, I don’t believe my brother has 
been killêd. l’m expecting almost any day 
now to get the first feelers from them look- 
ing to the payment of a big ransom.” 

“You will pay it, of coiurse?” suggested 
Fenton. 

“Rather than hâve Otto harmed, yes. 
But l’il do it in such a way that it will un- 
cover them later, and then l’il go for them. 
l’ve already started tiie bail rolling from 
the New York end.” 

“That is what Phil Conway is doing,” 
Ward said. “I did not intend to tell you 
at first, but as long as you are both work- 
ing toward the same end, I think you ought 
to know. Phil has gone to consult a friend 
of his, Dick Greiner, a détective.” 

Stephen Blaydon suddenly uncrossed his 
legs and sat forward in his chair, his eyes 
fairly buming into Fenton. 

“A détective!” he gasped. “Conway 
gone to consult a détective? What the 
devil right has Phil Conway to put a nosing 
détective into my family affairs? Why, 
man, it’s preposterous! I won’t hâve it. I 
tell you I won’t! You must call him back 


at once. Do you hear? At once! Go send 
a telegram right away.” 

Ward rose and stood looking down on 
him with calm dignity. 

“Mr. Blaydon,” he said, “you and I will 
get along better if you do not attempt to 
give me orders. I am not in yoiu- pay.” 

Blayton gulped, and the piài veins in his 
cheeks sweUed and grew darker. He bit his 
lips in vexation as he saw again that he had 
angered the younger man. 

“No; of coinse not—of course not,” he 
hastened to correct himself. “I—beg 
your pardon. l’m sorry. But, confoimd 
it, man, you can’t blâme me for being ex- 
cited with a thing like this plunked down 

on me without any waming. -it ail! I 

never handled a ship-scuttling case before 
in my life. And my own brother—don’t get 
huffy. 

“You see how it is. l’m excitable by na¬ 
ture. Because l’ve never had any real 
excitement before, l’m likely to ta^ like 
a big overgrown kid because this isn’t in 
my line at ail. But really, if Conway puts 
tins détective on the case, it will spoil of 
the plans I hâve so carefully laid to get 
these fellows red-handed. l’ve got the b^t 
men in New York on it now, and they are 
doing some things that would throw your 
man away off because they would look 
queer to any one who doesn’t imderstand. 
Just leave it to me, won’t you?” 

Ward hesitated. The man’s eamestness 
was beyond question. Dipk Greiner might, 
as Blaydon seemed to fear, spoil a well-laid 
plan, and it was only fair to give the family 
a chance first. 

“Ail right, Mr. Blaydon,” Ward said, “l’il 
wire Phil that you are at work, and that 
you want him to keep ôff.” 

“Yes—” Blaydon’s eyes lighted with 
immense relief. “And ask him to corne 
down here again right away, will you? l’il 
need you both badly, and l’d appredate it 
if you will both stay a while and help me. 
Will you? Because, you know, you don’t 
leam how to handle a thing like this by 
leaning your elbows on a table in New York. 
And that’s where I got most of my train- 
ing.” 

He rose and held out his hand with a 
sudden warm smile that seemed to illumi- 
nate his whole face. 

“1 like you, Fenton,” he said heartily. 
“I like you because you wouldn’t let me 
ride over you rough-shod the way I tried 
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to do. l’m a good deal of a spoiled kid, 
and l’ve always been allowed to bave my 
own way pretty much, but when I meet a 
man who won’t let me bave it and I know 
be’s rigbt—well, my bat’s off to bim, tbat’s 
aU. And you’re one. See you later. l’il 
go aboard tbe yacbt and join NeUie.” 

Fenton watcbed bim disappear and tben 
sbrugged and smiled a trifle ruefully. He 
bad to admit tbat be still did not know ex- 
actly wbere to place St^ben Blaydon. 
Somebow, be liked tbe man. Tbere was a 
certain big-boyness about bim, a buge con- 
tentment witb life and living, and now be 
was squinning uneasily under tbe lasb of 
bis first real trouble and did not know bow 
to escape. 

“AU rigbt,” Ward muttered to bimself. 
“We’U give tbe overgrown kid a chance, 
l’il bave Jobn wire to Pbil.” 

He walked out of tbe tent and ahnost cd- 
Uded witb Jobn Drummond, wbo was about 
to enter. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Jobn. “I 
was just bringing you tbe telegram tbat was 
at Sea View for you. I didn’t like to give 
it to you in front of'Mr. Blaydon, because 
—weU, sir, you didn’t look like you wanted 
bim to know any more of your business 
tban be bas to.” 

“Quite rigbt, Jobn,” Ward said, taking 
tbe telegram. “l’m migbty glad you were 
so careful.” 

He took tbe message to tbe western side, 
wbere tbe afterglow of simset stül made 
reading possible. It was only a sbort tele¬ 
gram, but it made bim start witb a muttered 
curse and read it again. It said: 

Greiner makes most amazing discoveries. Be- 
ware StejAen Blaydon when he cornes. Pan.. 

CHAPTER IX 

BLAYDON GOES FISHING 

F enton stood looking at tbe paper in 
bis band witb a smüe tbat was more 
tban balf sneer. It was not a sneer at Pbil 
Conway nor at Greiner; it was at tbe wbole 
atmosphère of falsehood and déception witb 
which he was surrounded. 

Stephen Blaydon bad said tbat tbe plans 
he bad already started in New York would 
look most suspicions if discovered by an 
outsider. Was tbat tbe cause of Phil’s 
waming? Had Conway and Greiner stum- 
bled upon some of these carefully placed 


Unes and not understood tbat they were in- 
tended to trap tbe men for whom they were 
ail seeking? 

He sbook bis head as be considered tbe 
possibiUty. Pbil knew tbe details of tbe 
mystery too weU to be easUy misled. Witb 
a skilled man like Richard Greiner to inter- 
pret each bit of evidence in tbe Ught of wbat 
Pbil could tell bim, it was not likely tbat 
they would go so entirely wrong as to wam 
bim mistakenly against sucb a man as 
Stephen Blaydon. Tbere must be some- 
thing behind it. 

He squared bis shoulders, and bis jaws 
sbut grimly. He had drifteid long enough 
in this thmg. He had' passively aUowed 
bimself to be used by otbers to suit their 
own purposes, but now he determined to 
take a band bimself. He judged from Phil’s 
telegram tbat tbe New York end would 
occupy Conway and Gremer for some days, 
he bmself must keep bis eyes and ears wide 
open, tben, here wbere tbe prime movers in 
tbe mystery were gathered. 

This man, Stephen Blaydon, puzzled bim. 
Tbere was something about tbe man tbat 
was vaguely famiUar—some fleeting ex¬ 
pression, some Uttle movement, something 
tbat be knew he ought to recognize, but 
which escaped bim every time he tried to 
détermine wbat it was. He was sure tbat 
he had never met Stephen Blaydon before. 
Yet, after their short conversation, this im¬ 
pression remained strong witb bim, tbat he 
ought to recognize Blaydon as having in 
some way entered bis life. 

He walked over to tbe fireplace wbere tbe 
embers were still smoking and, raking tbe 
ashes away, shoved tbe telegram into them 
and stood watching it as it bumed. Tbere 
should be no possibiUty of Stephen Blaydon 
knowing tbat he was being suspected. 
Tben Ward called John Drummond from 
tbe tent. 

“John,” be said. “l’U bave to ask you to 
run back to Sea View and send an answer to 
Mr. Conway’s telegram. You wiU bave to 
stay at tbe hôtel ail night—until a reply to 
my answer cornes, in fact.” 

“Very weU, sir,” John said. “l’U get tbe 
car at once.” 

When he had gone, Ward sat down by 
tbe fire, scribbled a message on a piece of 
note-paper and reread it carefuUy. 

Stephen Blaydon here. Says you must positiveiy 
call Greiner off at once. Says has started plan to 
get gang and fears you will spoU it. Wants you here 
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inunediately. Says most urgent. Send me wire to 
show him sa)nng you will corne. 

He smiled at the last sentence. 

“PM will understand,” he thought. “It 
really means that I don’t care whether he 
cornes or not so long as I hâve the telegram 
to show to Uncle Stephen and keep him 
quiet.” 

He gave the message to John, and the car 
disappeared up the beach. Then, hoping 
that he might get a chance to speak a few 
words to Nellie Blaydon, he stroUed over 
toward the Met, peering through the gath- 
ering darkness at the white huU of the 
yacht as she lay on the shore, the beams of 
her lights gleaming through the Windows of 
her cabin-trunk. 

From her after deck, the sound of voices 
came to him in indistinct murmurs—the 
rumble of the voice of Stephen Blaydon and 
the querulous tones of the portly Mrs. 
Herriot. He listened a few minutes to hear 
Nellie Blaydon speak, but only the two 
voices came to him and the hght from the 
girl’s stateroom convinced him that she 
was not with the others. 

He turned and went back to his tent. He 
felt weary and mentally fatigued, and he 
realized lie uselessness of trying to probe 
further into the mystery until he had new 
facts upon which to base fresh Unes of 
reasoning. As he passed the aéroplane tent, 
he glanced in and saw Cari Loder stretched 
out Sound asleep upon his cot. 

But sleep was slow in Corning to Ward 
that night. Try as he would, he could not 
bànish from his mind the disquieting im¬ 
pression that he ought to remember Stephen 
Blaydon, that he ought to be able to say 
definitely what it was about the man that 
he had luiown somewhere before. 

He finally closed his eyes to restless 
dreaming of attacks by bearded pirates, of 
blood-dripping cutlasses and bandana caps, 
and ail tie boyhood paraphemaUa of the 
dime novel. And over it aU leered the 
triomphant face of Stephen Blaydon, while 
PM Conway and Dick Greiner wnmg their 
hands in helpless pity in the dim back- 
ground. 

IT WAS late in the morning when 
he awoke. He roused himseU as he 
smelled the coffee from Carl’s fire. 
Listlessly he bathed and dressed himself 
and joined the mechanician. Loder greeted 
him with a beaming smile. 


“Good aftemoon,” said Cari with pointed 
sarcasm. “You got up almost in time for 
dinner, didn’t you?” 

“Is it so late?” Ward asked. “Every- 
body must hâve overslept. I haven’t 
heard a soimd.” 

“Everybody else has been up for hours,” 
Loder contradicted. “Mr. Stephen Blay¬ 
don got me up before simrise. Say, Chief, 
that man sure is some sport.” 

The cobwebs suddenly fled from Ward’s 
brain. He became alert on the instant. 

“Yes?” he asked with assumed disin- 
terestedness. “What has he donc to make 
you think that?” 

Cari reached into the pocket of his over- 
aUs and drew out a five-dollar bill. 

“For breakfast,” he said. “Some sport, 
that.” 

“Five doUars for breakfast?” Ward 
queried in surprise. “Why should he pay 
so much!” 

“WeU, maybe it wasn’t only for break¬ 
fast. He came to the tent and woke me up 
to ask if there was any good fishing around 
here. I told him we hadn’t tried it, and he 
said it looked like it might be good down 
the cove near the Met. 

“ T see you’ve fixed up Caprice's môtor 
tender,’ he said, and I said that l’d put 
it in good shape in case we wanted to use it. 

“Then he pulled out his wallet—oh, gee, 
Chief! You’d ought to see that waUet! 
Full of ’em, it was—yellow boys and green 
ones, and ail nice and new.” 

“ ‘l’il make you a business proposition,’ 
he says. T’ve got a lot to think about to- 
day, and I can always think better when l’m 
fishüig. l’U give you five dollars to get that 
tender down, fill her tank, get me some 
breakfast and start fne off. Is it a go?” 

‘“Kiss your five good-by,’ I says—and 
here it is. It was his tender anyway. It 
isn’t ours, is it?” 

“No,” Ward agreed. “He has a right to 
do as he pleases with it. And if he wants to 
spend the day fishing, that is his business. 
Now get me my breakfast or I will take that 
five away from you.” 

Cari Mssed the bill and tucked it back in 
his pocket. 

“Over my dead body, you will,” he said, 
and set to work with Æe frying-pan. 

Ward watched hM in sUence. He began 
to see the possible meaning of this early- 
morning fishing-trip of Blaydon’s. The 
tender from Caprice was a sturdy little 
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boat, high sided and staunchly built, her 
oak frames and cedar planking equal to any 
sea she was likely to encounter, and her 
engine possessing a good reserve of power for 
any emergency. She could stand the trip 
down the coast to that inlet twenty miles 
below- 

As the thought of the camp down there 
came to him, there came also in a flash the 
reason that there was something familiar 
about Stephen Blaydon. He heard the 
deep voice again as he had heard it before in 
the silence of the moonlit night, calling, 
“Oh, Carter, corne down here and get tins 
engine started, will you?” 

There could be no doubt about it now. 
The tones came to him again clearly in 
memory. Stephen Blaydon was in com- 
mand of the gang down there. It had been 
for Stephen Blaydon that the man Carter 
had risen respectfully from the fire. It was, 
therefore, to Stephen Blaydon that he and 
Phil must look for an e^lanation of that 
attack iu the night when the shot from 
Carl’s revolver had spoiled whatever plans 
it was that the assailants had had. 

As the full significance of ail this came 
to him, Ward recalled as best he could the 
words in which he had told Stephen Blay¬ 
don about the incident. He thanked lus 
good fortime for the instinct that had im- 
pelled him to relate it only in its barest 
outlines. He had not mentioned the names 
of Carter or Matt nor had he indicated in 
any way that he had a suspicion of who 
the men might be. 

Above ail, he was glad that he had not 
told of the events that had foUowed after 
he had landed Phil Conway at the station 
up Dorsey’s Creek—of his sight of the 
speeding boat cutting its phosphorescent 
wake tûrough the waters of the Inlet and 
on down the coast, of his pursuit and his 
landing and of his stealthy creeping down 
the shore until he was in a position to see. 
and hear the things that took place around 
the camp-fire. 

He ate his breakfast in thoughtful si¬ 
lence, giving only moody nods or grunts in 
answer to Carl’s enthusiastic eulogy of the 
générons and sportively inclined gentleman 
who had joined their little colony, The 
mechanician was too ardently full of his 
subject to notice at first the préoccupation 
of lus employer, but when, at last, he could 
overlook it no longer, he shot a sharp 
glance of inquiry at Ward, nodded his head 


sagely, and his gamility suddenly ceased. 

He busied himself with the breakfast 
dishes as Fenton filled and lighted his pipe, 
but the smoke clouds had scarcely assumed 
the deep blue of perfect drawing before the 
mechanician hurried up to him. 

“Cheese it, Chief,” Cari said. “The big 
machine with the leaky compression is 
headed this way.” 

Ward looked up interrogatively. 

“The—what?” he asked. 

“You know; the cute little party with the 
high-speed pump. She’s stândmg up on 
deck now looking like she’d rather do a 
Brodie than take a chance on the ladder. 
If she jumps, there’ll be an earthquake.” 

Ward rose and knocked the tobacco from 
his pipe. He walked around the tent and 
came into view of the yacht in time to see 
Mrs. Herriot putting out one fat, experi¬ 
mental foot over the edge above the hi^est 
nmg. She saw him at once and withdrew 
the foot. 

“Young man,” she called, “you tum your 
head the other way. l’m about to corne 
down this ladder.” 

Ward laughed and tumed his back. 

“That won’t do,” she said. “You go on 
back to your tent, and l’il be with you some 
time during the morning.” 

He obeyed without further protest, and in 
a few minutes heard her deeply drawn' 
breaths corne sounding up to him. 

“Cari,” he said, “I understand now what 
you meant by the leaky compression. I 
can hear it.” 

She came up florid and warm, but beam- 
ing exultantly. 

“There!” she exclaimed triumphantly. 
“It didn’t take quite as long as I expected. 
Say, you—” she turned to Cari—“l’U give 
you five dollars to build a set of steps up to 
that deck by dinner-time.” 

Cari slapped the pocket that already con- 
tained the bill he had earned earlier in the 
morning. 

“You can pay me tonight, ma’am,” he 
said. “l’il get to work right away.” 

“Lord, but l’m lonely down here,” Mrs. 
Herriot moaned, tuming to Ward again. 
“Corne for a litte walk on the beach with 
me. I want to hear somebddy talk with¬ 
out quarreling.” 

“Quarreling?” Fenton asked in surprise. 
“I hope you haven’t had a disagreement on 
the yacht.” 

“No; I haven’t. But, after I went to bed 
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last night, Stephen and Nellie kept it up for 
an hour. I could hear their voices, but I 
coxildn’t understand to save my life what 
they were saying.” 

“Did you try?” 

She looked at him sharply. 

“Young man,” she retorted, “the woman 
doesn’t live who can overhear a quarrel and 
not try to make out what the people are 
saying.” 

“I hope their quarrel was not a serious 
one?” 

Ward’s tone was light. He determined 
that he would not allow her to see how 
vitally interested he was in what she was 
saying. Yet he felt that, in some way, and 
probably a very direct one, this quarrel 
between Nellie and her unde had an im¬ 
portant bearing upon Stephen Blaydon’s 
early-morning fishing-trip. 

“Well,” Mrs. Herriot mused, “I don’t 
know how serious it was. As I say, I 
couldn’t make out much, but their tones 
were certainly serious enough. I couldn’t 
imderstand a thing imtil they got exdted at 
the end and then I heard Nellie say, ‘Unde 
Stephen, I will never agréé to it. You posi- 
tively must not do it.’ And then Stephen 

said, ‘I don’t give a-whether you agréé 

to it or not, Nellie. It’s got to be done.’ ” 

It was with considérable difficulty that 
Fenton maintained his pose of polite but 
distant interest. He stooped and picked up 
a Shell from the beach and skimmed it out 
into the waves quite as if he were the most 
care-free individual in the world. 

His suspidons were correct, then. Nellie 
and her unde were not working in harmony. 
Stephen Blaydon was doing something of 
which the niece strongly disapproved, and it 
left Ward no doubt as to where he himself 
stood toward these two members of a divid- 
ed family. It lent additional light to the 
girl’s midnight trip alone down the coast to 
her imcle’s camp. 

“I suppose,” he said, carelessly skimming 
another shell, “that they hâve different 
plans of action in dealing with the very 
difficult puzzle of Caprice.” 

“I don’t think so,” Mrs. Herriot replied. 
“Stephen tells me it isn’t a puzzle any more. 
Poor Otto’s dead, and it wasn’t altogether 
unexpected, for the yacht was in no condi¬ 
tion to put to sea, and Otto knew it.” 

“They hâve given up hope, then?” 
Again he made his tone as unconcemed as 
ï possible. “They accept the fact that the 


yacht was wrecked and Mr. Blaydon 
lost?” 

She looked up at him with a suggestion of 
surprised suspidon. 

“Yes,” she said. “Was there any reason 
why they shouldn’t?” 

“Oh, no. I only meant that there might 
hâve been a hope that Mr. Blaydon and his 
crew escaped in a boat or were picked up by 
a passing vessel.” 

“No. Stephen says they would hâve 
been heard from by tMs time. Poor fellow; 
he’s badly broken up about it. He was very 
fond of his brother in spite of their différ¬ 
ences. You never met Otto, did you?” 

“No.” 

“He was nice enough, but he was queer. 
He and Stephen were just as different as 
day and night. Isn’t it funny that the good 
boy of a family usually dies first? Not that 
Stephen is bad, you know. He isn’t. He’s 
a perfect dear, and I love him a heap. But 
he’s just easy-going, and he does adore a 
jamboree now and then, and he simply 
wouldn’t Work if you’d offer him a million 
a year. In fact, that’s almost what his 
fatier did offer him to settle down to busi¬ 
ness, but Stephen got so tired out after a 
month of it that he’s been resting ever 
since.” 

“Then Otto was the business man of the 
family?” 

“Huh! Otto! Why, young man, Otto 
Blaydon would rather protect the kmily 
fortime and the family name than do any- 
thing in the world. He was just like one of 
those old-fashioned gentlemen you read 
about in books. I never knew a man who 
was so much a stickler for honor and dignity 
and ail that sort of thing. And serious! 
My gracious! Nellie take^ after her father a 
lot. She has his pride—uppishness, I call it. 
Why, they think the name of Blaydon 
ought to be in the Bible instead of in the 
social registef.” 

“It is an old family, then?” 

“Yes; it’s one of the few that has blue 
blood dating away back before the flood 
and that produced men who could make 
enough money to keep up the style to go 
with it. They tell me Nellie’s grandfather 
was a genius in business, and Nellie’s father 
took after him, and more too, but poor 
Stephen missed ail that. The only genius 
he has is for having a good time and show- 
ing a good time to everybody else.’ 

“But, if Otto Blaydon is dead, I suppose 
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Stephen will hâve to get to work to manage 
the family fortune, won’t he?” 

‘ ‘That’s what he’s afraid of. He isn’t say- 
ing much about his brother’s death, and he 
doesn’t want it known by the public for at 
least a year because, as he explained to me, 
Otto was just in the midst of a great big 
deal down there in South America, and it 
can still be pulled through provided the 
news don’t get out. But Stephen says that 
if it does, it wUl eut the estate alinost in 
half. He’s quite scared about it. He made 
me promise in ail kinds of ways that l’d 
keep it secret when I go back to New York. 
I told him if he’d pay my expenses for a 
year’s trip through Europe, l’d keep my 
mouth shut. And I really believe he’s going 
to do it.” 

Ward smiled at the amazing crudeness of 
the woman, but she puzzled him neverthe- 
less. She seemed to hâve not the slightest 
feeling of sorrow over the death of the man 
she was about to marry. Then Nellie’s odd 
phrase, in telling him of the engagement, re- 
curred to him and he concludâ that it was 
the Blaydon fortune and social position that 
had been the attraction more than the 
Blaydon heart. 

“You say that Caprice was old and not fit 
to put to sea?” he asked, still maintaining 
his air of indifférence. 

“Yes. Stephen wanted Otto to sell.her, 
but that was another thing that showed 
what a queer cuss Otto was. He said it 
wouldn’t be honest to sell a boat like that to 
any one, and besides he didn’t want the 
Blaydon’s private yacht to fall into the 
hands of some eff the hoi-poUoi who might 
get into a scandai and bring the family name 
into it even indirectly. That was the one 
thing in the world that Otto Blaydon feared 
most—a scandai in the Blaydon family. He 
watched Steifiien like a hawk, and only gave 
him enough allowance to get along on com- 
fortably for fear that, if he had too much 
money, he’d get into a scandai somehow 
with his easy-going ways.” 

“Then Stephen has no money of his 
own?” 

“Not a cent. The old man, Nellie’s 
grandfather, was another crank like Otto 
and didn’t believe in leaving any of the 
Blaydon fortune to be squandered by a man 
who might not be careful enough of his 
réputation and the réputation of the family. 
He made a hard and fast agreement with 
Otto before he died that Otto would take 


entire charge of his estate and keep Stephen 
on just allowance enough to let him live 
decently and easily. Otto had to promise 
not to give Stephen one extra cent unless 
Stephen earned it by some work that would 
reflect crédit on the name. Name! Lord, 
if I was as careful of my name as these 
Blaydons, it would keep me thin worrying 
about it. But l’d miss an awful lot of fun 
in New York.” 

Ward laughed at the wry grimace she 
made at the thought of such a sacrifice. 

“Stephen seems perfectly contented with 
the arrangement,” he observed. 

“Oh, yes. Stephen isn’t so much of a 
spender. He isn’t really bad; he just likes a 
good easy time, with plenty to eat and drink 
and no worry. He Ûkes to stay up late at 
night while tJie fun’s going on and sleep late 
in the moming so as not to see people going 
to business. That’s why he’s sleeping so 
late this morning, I guess. He can’t get 
out of the habit.” 

“He isn’t sleeping,” Ward said. “In 
fact, he shamed us aÜ by our laziness this 
morning. He was up before sunrise, had 
his breakfast and went fishing.” 

She stopped short and tumed upon him, 
her keen, self-confident eyes searc^g into 
his. 

“Say that again,” she ordered. 

Ward looked at her in surprise. Her tone 
was as peremptory as her manner, and both 
struck him as being rather uncalled for. 

“I say,” he repeated, “that he was up 
before sunrise this morning, had his break¬ 
fast and went fishing.” 

“Who did?” 

“Why, Stephen Blaydon, of course.” 

She frowned upon him in angry unbelief. 

“Young man,” she 'said. “I never call a 
man a liar unless I know him pretty well. 
l’m sorry we’re such slight acquaintances.” 

Ward flushed, and his look showed her 
plainly that he resented her remark. 

“Go on and get mad if you want to,” she 
said, noddiilg her head accusingly. “If I 
think you’re lying to me, there’s noreason 
W'hy I shouldn’t tell you so. If I had to 
keep it in, l’d bust. Either you’re lying or 
there’s something queer somewhere. Tell 
me what makes you think Stephen Blaydon 
went fishing.” 

He shrugged his shoulders at the useless- 
ness of being angry at such a woman. In 
spite of his resentment, there was some¬ 
thing refreshing in her brutal frankness. 
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“Mr. Blaydon gave my mechanician five 
dollars to get his breaWast and get him 
started,” he said. 

“Go on,” she prompted. “I want to 
know the whole thing just as it happened.” 

He told her the story as Xoder had told 
it to him. Throughout the narration her 
Sharp eyes did not once leave his face. At 
its conclusion she held out a fat hand. 

“l’m sorry I called you a liar,” she said. 
“I apologize. I thought you were, but now 
I know better. Mr. Fenton, there are some 
things in this world that are queer, aren’t 
there?” 

“Yes,” he agreed with a smile. “There 
are, imdoubtedly, but I do not know just 
which ones you are referring to.” 

“No, of course not,” she retorted sharply. 
“And what’s more, you sha’nit. It’s none 
of your business.” 

She tumed on her heel and started back 
up the beach at a pace that surprised him. 

“Corne OH,” she said, “or stay there just 
as you like. l’m going back to that yacht 
and give Nellie Blaydon the third degree.” 

He hastened to her side in some con¬ 
sternation at her threat. 

“The third degree?” he repeated. “What 
are you going to do?” 

“l’m going to talk to her about my en¬ 
gagement to her father,” she answered. 
“It’s a subject she and I hâve never men- 
tioned yet, but now we’re going to.” 

They were at the tents by tius time, and 
he stopped. 

“Then I will stay here,” he said. 

“Of course you v^l!” she snapped. “You 
didn’t suppose I wanted you butting in, 
did you?” 

He smiled wryly as she left him. She was 
an odd character, he thought, and he won- 
dered just for an instant whether her crude 
frankness were the resuit of actual, un- 
spoiled honesty or whether it were a clever 
pose, carried out with consummate skill for 
her own purposes. Greiner and Phil would 
know about her. He would wait imtil they 
came to the camp and then find out exactly 
where she belonged in this tangle of the 
Blaydons. 

IT WAS a duU day for him, work- 
ing about the aéroplane with Cari. 
Several times he strolled around the 
tent to a point from which he could see the 
hull of Caprice, hoping that Nellie Blaydon 
might be on deck and that he could get a 


chance to talk to her. He had promised not 
to ask her questions and he proposed to 
keep that promise, but he knew that it 
would be easy to tell her several of the 
things that had happened and gain much 
from the swiftly mobile play of her ex¬ 
pressive features. 

In the aftemoon he saw Mrs. Herriot on 
the deck, but he did not want Nellie to see 
him with her just at that time, so he did not 
approach the yacht, and the portly and 
gàrrulous widow made no move to indicate 
that she desired to talk to him. 

It was well along toward simset that he 
and Cari almost simultaneously caught the 
distant putt-putt of a small motor from down 
the cove, and knew that Stephen Blaydon 
was retuming. They went out of the tent 
to look down the shore. 

Mrs. Herriot had left the deck of Caprice 
and there was no sign of life aboard the 
yacht imtil, with the sound of the motor 
growing louder, Nellie Blaydon came up 
from the cabin. She caught sight of them 
as she emerged, nodded gravely to Ward, 
and then tumed her back upon them, gaz- 
ing down the cove toward the approaching 
^boat. 

“You’d better go down and get that 
tender,” Ward said. “Mr. Blaydon will 
probably not bother to tie it up.” 

He went back into the tent and resumed 
his Work. Much as he desired to be présent ‘ 
when Stephen Blaydon retumed, he knew 
that he could find no excuse for being on 
the shore to greet him. 

In half an hour Cari retumed to the tent. 
He did not start again at his work. In- 
stead, he sat down near Ward and gazed in- 
terrogatively at his employer. 

“Chief,” he said finallÿ. 

“Well?” 

“Did Miss Blaydon and her tmcle hâve a 
scrap?” 

Ward glanced up qujckly, but managed to 
hide his surprise at the mechanidan’s ques¬ 
tion. 

“A scrap?” he repeated. “How the devil 
should I Imow?” 

“I don’t know,” Loder said slowly. “But 
it soimds to me like they did. I hope not, 
for I like them both.” 

“What are you driving at?” 

“Why, Miss Nellie came down to the 
shore to meet Mr. Blaydon and they left 
the boat with me. When they had gone a 
little way up, Mr. Blaydon stopped and 
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said ‘Well?’ And Miss Nellie said, ‘I hâve 
not changed my mind, Unde Stephen. I 
can not agréé to your doing it.’ And he sort 
of grunted and said, ‘Well, it doesn’t matter 
if you can’t, because l’ve donc it.’ That 
was ail. What is it Mr. Blaydon has done, 
Chief? I thought he went fishing.” 

Loder suddenly sprang to his feet as a 
thought struck him. 

“Wait a minute!” he cried. “I forgot 
something.” 

He dashed out of the tent, and Fenton 
heard his footsteps scrambling down toward 
the yacht. In five minutés he retumed. 
His eyes were staring in amazement, and he 
stood in the flap looking at his employer 
without a Word. Finally he blurted it 
out. 

“What .do you think, Chief? I put ten 
gallons of gasoline in that tender’s tank 
this moming for Mr. Blaydon’s fishing-trip. 
There’s only about three there now.” 

He took a pendl from his pocket and 
began calculating on a piece of wood. 

“Eight horse-power,” he said. “Call it a 
pint per . horse-power per hour. Gallon an 
hour. Give him seven miles an hour; seven 
gallons—why, Chief, that man has run 
fifty miles or more today.” 

He stared at Ward, but the aviator made 
no answer. His own thoughts were too 
busy. 

“That’s some fishing-trip, isn’t it?” the 
mechanidan exdaimed. 

Still Ward did not answer, and Loder 
glanced at him sharply. 

“AU right, Chief,” he said with a resigned 
shrug. “It’s none of my business. l’m 
shut up.” 

CHAPTER X 

NELUE GIVES A WARNING 

^ARL LODER’S face was a study as he 
^ served their evening meal. His eyes 
were big and brüliant with the ecstasy of 
adventme and mystery, but when he 
glanced at Fenton Üiey douded with a look 
so reproachful that the aviator could not 
ignore it. 

“Never mind, Cari,” he said good- 
naturedly. “You mustn’t be discouraged 
because I don’t teU you the meaning of 
eyerything as soon as it happens. Some- 
times that is because I don’t know the 
meaning myself. That’s honestly what it 
is in this case.” 


“You mean about Mr. Blaydon’s fishing- 
trip?” 

“Yes. I believe that trip has some signifi- 
cance that he would give a good deal more 
than five doUars to keep secret, and I propose 
to find out somehow what it is. I hâve 
suspidons.” 

“You mean you’ve got a due?” 

“Yes; several of them.” 

The mechanidan’s eyes gleamed with a 
fresh light. 

“Gee, Chief!” he exdaimed. “I do love 
dues.” 

Ward smiled at the feUow’s enthusiasm. 

“You wiU hâve to be patient,” he said. 
“Several things hâve happened lately that 
you do not know about yet, and they hâve 
an important bearing on these dues. l’U 
let you know as soon as I find out, and I 
think it wiU give you material for half a 
dozen movie scénarios.” 

“AU right, Chief,” Cari agreed. “l’U try 
not to ask questions, but it’s mighty hard 
with so many exdting things happening. 
You know, I always wanted to do this kind 
of thing, and it’s the first chance l’ve ever 
had. You just shut me up when I butt in 
too much.” 

“Thanks,” Ward said, laconicaUy. “I 
will.” 

He strolled on the beach with his pipe, 
leaving Loder about the tents. He wanted 
to think, but he had scarcely marshaled 
thesé new facts in orderly array when the 
mechanidan came running down to him. 

“Oh, Chief,” Cari panted, breathless 
from exdtement. “What do you think? 
Mr. Blaydon just came to the tents for you. 
He says wül you please join him and Miss 
NelUe on the yacht. They want to talk to 
you.” 

Ward drew a deep breath. He felt that 
the invitation was portentous. 

“AU right,” he said. “l’U go.” 

He found imde and niece seated under 
the awning, with the ra 3 rs of a lantem, hung 
over Carl’s new stairway from the sand, 
reaching them with only a faint iUumina- 
tion. Stephen Blaydon rose and greeted 
him with a trifle too much warmth and cor- 
diality, Ward thought, but the girl merely 
inclined her head gravely in answer to his 
salutation. 

“Sit down, Fenton, sit down,” said Blay¬ 
don. “Hâve a cigar? No? AU right; l’U 
smoke if you don’t mind.” 

He lighted a match, and, as its flame flared 
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up, Ward cast a quick, înqtiiring glance at 
the girl. What he saw startied hïtn. 

She looked ten years older than the last 
time he had talked with her. Her eyes 
were staring straight ahead with an expres¬ 
sion almost of vacahcy, like the eyes of a 
person whose reason had been overthrown by 
some inexpressible horror. Her face was 
haggard almost to the point of émaciation. 
She looked as if she had neither eaten nor 
slept for many days and nights, and the 
paUor of her cheeks threw the drawn Unes 
into more startling reUef. 

The vacant eyes tumed to his just as the 
match went ont. It had been only the 
briefest of glances, but short as it was he 
saw that it had brought up once more that 
terror he had surprised there several times 
in the past. 

“Now,” said Blaydon, puffing rapidly at 
his cigar. “1 wanted to ask you just a few 
more questions about that affair you had 
here the other night. You know, the time 
those fellows tackled you and Conway here 
and you shot at them. NelUe says you 
didn’t teU her anything about it.” 

“No,” said Ward. “1 did not care to 
alarm her needlessly. I was qüite prepared 
to take care of them if they retumed, and I 
felt that Miss Blaydon had far too much 
to worry her as it was.” 

“Ah, yes; I see. That was mighty con- 
siderate of you — mighty considerate. 
Wasn’t it, NelUe?” 

He tumed to the girl, whose silhouette 
was barely discemible. She had shrimk 
back as far as possible out of the dim glow 
from the distant lantem, and Ward could 
not be certain whether her head nodded in 
reply to her xmcle’s question or not. But 
Stephen Blaydon continued without waiting 
for any further answer. 

“You say you were prepared for them if 
they retumed. How are you prepared?” 

“Both Cari and I are light sleepers and 
good shots.” 

“You carry a revolver, then?” 

“No; but I keep one in my tent, and so 
does Loder.” 

There was the merest suggestion of a sigh 
that sounded like reUef from the man with 
the dgar. 

“Well, l’m glad to know that. I never 
monkeyed much with guns, so I wouldn’t be 
of much use in a scrap like that. We’ll 
hâve to dépend on you and Cari if those 
feUows corne back.” 


Ward laughed easily. He felt like crying 
out in open dérision at this labored attempt 
to deceive him. He was sorely tempted to 
exclaim, “Oh, quit it, Blaydon' I know 
you are the head of that gang.” But he 
waited patiently to see how far this acting 
would go. 

“You think they are Ukely to corne back, 
then?” he asked. 

“I do,” said Blaydon emphaticaUy. “I 
met a fellow today—^while I was fishing. 
Queer old chap, he was. - Lives in a shaà 
back in the woods somewhere. He teUs me 
there is a gang of beach-combers around 
here—you know, feUows who rob wrecked 
ships and shipwrecked people and aU that 
sort of thing. I suppose they foimd out 
^ that you had hauled up a good-looking 
yacht, and they figure she’s worth having 
for her fittings and things. You couldn’t 
describe these men to me, could you?” 

There was a touch of anxiety in the tone 
that was not lost upon Fenton. 

“No,” the aviator replied. “I did not 
see them. But Phil Conway can give you a 
very complété description when he gets 
back.” 

“Oh, yes. Certainly. By the way, when 
do you expect him? Did you wire him that 
I would appreciate it if he would corne 
down here at once.” 

“Yes; I wired him last night. John 
Drummond took my message to Sea View, 
with orders to wait for an answer.” 

“And John’s not back yet? Not worried 
about him, are you?” 

“Oh, no. Phil might not get my wire 
imtil tonight. He has probably been msh- 
ing ail around New York today. John 
ought to get back in the moming.” 

“Good. l’d be obliged if you’d let me 
know what Conway’s plans are. l’m espe- 
’ cially anxious to hâve a good talk with him 
about—^well, about ail these things.” 

He paused, and even in the dim light 
Fenton could see that he was fidgeting un- 
easily. 

“You say Phil saw the fellows, eh?” he 
finally asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Plainly? That is, plainly enough to 
identify Üiem if he ever saw them again?” 

The man seemed fairly writhing under 
the torture of this vmaccustomed mental 
effort. 

“Yes, indeed. Why? Do you want him 
to describe them to you?” 
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“Oh, no—that is, yes, in a way. You 
see, of course we must take some measures 
of protection against them, and the people I 
hâve put on tHs case ought to know what 
kind of men they are dealing with. Don’t 
you see? And then, of course, if I catch 
them—and I fully expect I shall—^Phil can 
identify them and—and—oh, ail that sort 
of thing. He could do it, couldn’t he?” 

“Very easily, He saw the men for quite 
some time in bright light and talked to 
them. l’m sure he would know them again 
anywhere.” 

Again he could see Blaydon writhe. It 
was not welcome news, evidently. 

“Well,” he said, “that will make things 
casier when we get them. It will be a good 
thing to clear out a gang of beach-combers 
like that.” 

“Then you really do not think that they 
had anything to do with the scuttling of 
Caprice?” 

“Oh, Caprice wasn’t scuttled. We’ve dis- 
cussed it in ail its aspects, Nelhe and I, and 
we hâve been forced to accept the un- 
pleasant fact that my brother went down 
with the yacht.” 

Ward was conscious of a slight sound 
from the girl in the shadows. It was like 
a sharply intaken breath of pain, and his 
heart went out to her in sympathy for her 
suffering. 

“But,” he objected, “I do not quite see 
how you recondle that with the evidence. 
Those plug-holes in the bottom look most 
suspidous to me.” 

“Well, now, l’il tell you.” Blaydon 
crossed his legs and imcrossed them again. 
“You’d understand it better if you had only 
known Otto. He had a lot of peculiarities, 
but he came by them honestly, for my 
father was the same way. I don’t think 
my father ever in his life took advantage of 
another man in a business deal. It was al- 
ways his boast that the money he made was 
clean. People who had deaUngs with him 
knew that if things were not exactly as he 
represented them, they could corne right 
back at him and he would give them satis¬ 
faction. That was the prindple he did 
business on, and he trained Otto the same 
way.” 

“1 understood your brother was most 
punctilious.” 

“He was. That’s why he wouldn’t sell 
Caprice. She’s an old boat. She was a 
steam yacht in the early days, and he had 


her converted to gasolîne and her cabins ail 
rearranged, but it’s the same old bull and 
it’s rotten dean through. A few years ago 
he rented her to a friend while he took a 
trip through Europe, and this other fellow 
put her in the water without a decent job 
of coppering her bottom. He took her 
South in the Winter, and what the ship- 
worms did to her was something fierce. 
She’s fairly honeycombed. 

“Your brother did not hâve her planks 
renewed?” 

“No; said it wasn’t worth while because 
he had plans for a new boat anyhow that he 
liked better—one of these new-type cruising 
houseboats with ail the comforts of home 
and a good tum of speed, beside being sea- 
worthy enough for any«of our inside waters. 
I wanted him to sell Caprice, but he wouldn’t 
hear of it.” 

“So I understood.” 

Blaydon looked up sharply, his dgar 
poised half-way to his lips. 

“You did? Whotoldyou?” 

“Mrs. Herriot.” 

“H’m. I see. Nellie tells me that die 
spoke to you about my brother’s engage¬ 
ment to Mrs. Herriot. You imderstand that 
we want the matter kept entirely secret— 
espedally in view of what has happened?” 

“I hâve promised Miss Blaydon not to 
mention it.” 

“Well, that’s good. As I was saying, 
Otto wouldn’t s^ Caprice just because of 
the way he had been brought up by my 
father. He didn’t think it would be honest. 
He could hâve patched her up and got a 
fairly good price for her, but she never 
would hâve been safe. So he made up his 
mind to break her up himself, take out 
whatever was worth using and put it on 
his new boat. I imagine that explains the 
plug-holes.” 

“But,” Ward protested, “I don’t quite 
see that.” 

“Why, I believe he intended to sink her, 
and then, when this deal in South America 
came up, he dedded to make this last trip 
on her and sink her when he got back. It 
looks to me as if they got caught in a storm 
off here and were probably riding to a 
drog, with their engine stopped and every- 
body on deck busy with the boat and 
stuff. The pitching of the yacht probably 
loosened the plugs, and before any one on 
deck could notice it in the general excite- 
ment, she was fuU of water, and they either 
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went down with her or dung to whatever 
wreckage they could find floating.” 

“I see. Then, don’t you think there is a 
chance that some of them reached shore or 
were picked up by a passing ship?” 

“I had hoped so, but my inquiries in New 
York, as soon as Nellie told me you had 
found the yacht, hâve convihced me that 
they would hâve been heard from by 
this time. So we hâve been forced to 
the condusion that my poor brother is 
lost.” 

Blaydon’s voice shook as he pronouûced 
the last sentence. From the deep shadows 
in which the girl hid came another sharply 
drawn breath of pain. Blaydon rose and 
began pacing nervously up and down the 
dedt, puffing jerkily at his cigar. 

“It leaves us in a most unpleasant pre- 
dicament,” he said, pausing before the 
aviator. “Aside from the natural shock of 
such a loss to us, it involves finandal mat- 
ters of such great importance that it is now 
absolutely essential that no word of this 
tragedy be allowed to reach the public for 
possibly a year.” 

“You need hâve no fear of that on my ac- 
count, Mr. Blaydon.” 

“Well, that’s good of you. You see, 
Otto had just started the biggest deal of his 
Ufe in South America. It can still be pulled 
through if the peuple down there continue 
to beUeve that they are dealing with him. 
He left a large part of the New York end in 
my hands, and I can stiU put it across if l’m 
left alone. It means just about doubling 
the estate, so you see I feel justified in taking 
any measures necessary to protect myself— 
which means to keep this t^g quiet. You 
understand that, don’t you?” 

“Perfectly.” 

Fenton kept his tone calm and imemo- 
tional, but he nevertheless recognized the 
hidden threat in Blaydon’s words. 

“And I not only propose to protect my¬ 
self, but l’U make it mighty weU worth any- 
body’s while to leave me alone and do as I 
want imtil l’m through. I mean that any 
way you want to take it.” 

Blaydon paused and stood before Fenton 
impressively, his big bulk making a gigantic 
silhouette in the lantem’s light. Ward 
began to see that there might, after ail, be 
some comparatively innocent reason for the 
camp down the shore. If, as Blaydon 
claimed, this deal was of such vast dimen¬ 
sions, it was only natural to expect him to 


take drastic measures not to hâve it inter- 
fered with. 

“You need not hâve any fear of me, Mr. 
Blaydon,” he said reassuringly. “I am not 
much given to interfering wiûi things that 
do not concem me, and as for making it 
worth my while, that need not enter into our 
relations in any way.” 

“Well, that’s good of you, isn’t it Nel¬ 
lie?” 

He tmued to the girl, but Ward could see 
no movement from the shadows nor eould 
he hear any sound that indicated a response. 

“There’s just one thing more,” Blaydon 
continued. “Before we leave here, I must 
go over Caprice and see what she’s worth 
for breaking up. The engine looks to me as 
if it might be put in shape to bring a couple 
of thousand dollars, and I wondered if you 
and that young feÙow of yours—^Loder— 
wouldn’t give me the benefit of your expert 
ad-vice.” 

“Why, certainly,” Fenton agreed cor- 
dially. “Any time.” 

“Good! Call Loder over now, will you? 
We’ll go below and hâve a look at it.” 

Ward went to the railing and shouted for 
Cari. The lamp in the tent moved, and soon 
the mechanician’s voice answered him. 

“Did you call, Chief?” 

“Yes; corne over to the yacht at once, 
will you?” 

Cari set down his lantem and was soon 
climbing up his new stairway. 

“Good!” said Blaydon again. “We’ll go 
below and just see if the machinery is badly 
damaged by its bath.” 

He led the way to the hatch and down 
into the cabins, but Nellie Blaydon did not 
move. Throughout the long conversation 
she had sat like a woman in a trance, only 
the occasional sharp breaths of pain indi- 
cating that she was hstening to what the 
men were saying. 

fSl^ BLAYDON led them into the en- 
dKA gine-room in the forward part of the 
yacht. 

“Now,” he said, tuming to Cari, “Mr. 
Fenton has given me permission to use you 
and your knowledge of engines, but don’t 
think I want you to do it for nothing. If a 
cook’s worth five dollars, an engineer’s 
worth twenty-five.” 

“Ail right, Mr. Blaydon,” said Cari 
quietly. Ward glanced at Wm curiously, 
for it did not sound at ail like the usual 
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enthusiasm of the mechanician. Loder, ap- 
parently, had changed his opinion of the 
sporting qualifies of the gentleman who lied 
about his fishing. 

“What I would like you to do now,” 
Blaydon continued, evidently not aware of 
the change in Carl’s bearing, “is to take ofî 
the cylinder-heads and see the condition of 
the insides and the rings. l’m afraid the 
sait water may hâve ruined them. You can 
do that, can’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. Easily.” 

“AU right. You look her over now, and 
l’il go up and get that lantem from the 
deck. These lights don’t seem to be much 
good in spite of ail the fixing you hâve done 
to ’em.” 

He left them and climbed again to the 
deck, while Cari bent over the big engine in 
a preliminary survey. 

“Those heads will corne off easily enough, 
Chief,” he said. “If this is another due, 
though, it’s a mighty queer one.” 

“I don’t think it is,” Ward replied. “Mr. 
Blaydon wants to sell whatever will bring 
money when Caprice is broken up. He 
thinks he can get a couple of thousand dol¬ 
lars from the engine.” 

“That’s what he says,” corrected Cari. 
“He said this moming he was going fishing. 
There’s a lantem in that other cabin there. 
Do you mind getting it while I hunt out the 
tools? l’U need plenty of light.” 

Ward walked through tihe passageway 
into the next cabin. He found the lantem 
and tmmed to go to the engine-room again 
when he heard a sound from the deck and 
paused. It came to him again, the soimd of 
Nellie Blaydon’s voice in a tense whisper 
saying something to her uncle. 

Through a window in the cabin-trunk he 
suddenly saw a lantem swimg down and 
then back and forth in regular rhythm. 
Then the girl’s voice came to him, louder and 
more vibrant this time, and he caught her 
words distinctly. 

“Unde Stephen!” she cried. “What are 
you doing?” 

“Shut up, Nellie,” Blaydon’s bass voice 
growled angrily. 

But the figure of the girl suddenly darted 
out into the rays of the swinging lantem. 

. “I wül not,” she cried. “I teU you-” 

“For God’s sake, Nellie,” the bass voice 
pleaded hoarsely, “won’t you shut up? 
You’U ruin everyüiing if-” 

But the girl darted from his side to the 


hatch and, with her voice shaking, called 
exdtedly— 

“Mr. Fenton—Mr. Fenton!” 

“What is it?” cried Ward. 

“Hurry up! Some one is at your aero- 
plane-tents!” 

He heard Stephen Blaydon blurt out an 
oath at the girl, and she uttered a little cry 
as though she had been stmck. 

“Cari!” he shouted. “Corne quick!” 

With a leap he was up on deck. As his 
head appeared above the hatchway, Blay¬ 
don’s great vpice boomed out: 

“Hey, there, you! Get out of those 
tents. Wiat are you doing there, anyway?” 

“Shut up, you-fool,” snapped Fen¬ 

ton. “Are you trying to warn them?” 

“Excuse me; I got rattled,” said Blay¬ 
don. “Corne on! We’ll get ’em!” 

He sprang for the steps just as Ward 
started and the two collided with an impact 
that sent both staggering backward. Blay¬ 
don, being the heavier, lost less of his bal¬ 
ance and at once sprang back for the steps. 
Ward followed almost immediately, but 
Blaydon, reaching the bottom, suddenly 
tumed and dashed upward again, shout- 
ing— 

“1 must get a gun, or something.” 

His imexpected movement brought the 
men once more into collision and Ward 
went down with a jar that half stunned him. 

But the delays thus caused had, if done 
piuqjosely, accomplished their end. Shaken 
by his fall, Ward arose in time to see two 
shadowy figures dart away from the aero- 
plane-tent and disappear toward the océan 
side of the point. Unceremoniously, he 
shoved Stephen Blaydon out of his way, 
leaped to the beach and ran up the slope. 
He heard the lighter footsteps of Cari Loder 
following and the fleet-footed mechanician 
passed lum. 

Reaching the tents. Cari swung into pur- 
suit of the fugitive but, as he tumed, 
stopped as if shot. 

“Chief!” he cried in horror, “Chief! Stop! 
They’ve set the tent on lire!” 

With the thought of his aéroplane threat- 
ened by fiâmes, Ward rushed up to the 
mechanician. A little tongue of Ught was 
visible vmder the sidewall of the tent and its 
glow shone through the heavy canvas. 

“Get sand!” Ward shouted. “l’il get the 
extinguisher!” 

He mshed into the tent where the big 
machine was outlined clearly by the glow of 
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the fire. Ducking under the wires, he 
reached into the hull, tore the extinguisher 
from its rack, turned the handle and, leap- 
ing to the blaze, pumped the Chemical upon 
it. In a few seconds it died down and he 
was left in darkness. 

“Good!” said Carl’s voice. “Wait till I 
get the lantem and we’ll see what it was.” 

The light showed them their blankets 
piled up against the sidewall of the tent and 
the smell of gasoline told its story of inter- 
rupted incendiarism. They stood gazing 
down at it mefully, Fenton with the lust for 
revenge gleaming in his eyes. But his 
thoughts were broken by the arrivai of 
Stephen Blaydon who came lumbering in to 
them. 

“That’s those infernal beach-combers I 
told you about, l’il bet,” he boomed in his 
big voice. “l’m going to get those fellows; 
you see if I don’t. Any damage?” 

He came in and stood beside Cari, mut- 
traring angry curses as he saw the évidences 
of attempted destruction. Fenton, too 
angry to trust himself near the man, backed 
away, his hatred blazing from his eyes. He 
was about to blurt out his accusation when 
he heard a whisper behind him and, turning, 
saw the shadowy form of Nellie Blaydon at 
the flap. The girl beckoned to him. He 
went over to her. 

“Please!” she whispered, grasping his arm 
with fingers that clutched and quivered, “1 
know you knpw! Please, for my sake, say 
nothing to him.” 

CHAPTER XI 

ALLIES 

CHE was gone before he could answer. 
^ He saw her dim figure merge with the 
deep shadows of the shore as she made her 
way back to the yacht, and for the mo¬ 
ment he was stron^y tempted to rush after 
her, to demand an explanation, to daim it 
as his right now that the tangle of events 
was involving the destruction of his own 
property. And he longed, also, to speak a 
Word of reassurance to her. He wanted to 
let her know that she had one stanch friend 
who would stand by her in her predicament. 

“For my sake,” she had said, and again 
came the memory of her words on the deck 
of Caprice, “I need you very, very much.” 

For her sake, he resolved, he would do 
anything. He would even master the rage 


that consumed him as he heard Stephen 
Blaydon’s voice in the tent. He would take 
up the thread of events once more where 
he had so suddenly dropped it and would 
permit no outward sign to show this man 
that his blimdering had revealed his vil- 
lainy. 

Blaydon’s blustering tones recalled Ward 
to his surroundings. He walked over to 
where Cari and tBe man were examining 
the charred blankets. 

“Look over the machine, Cari,” he said 
quietly. “They may hâve damaged it be¬ 
fore starting the fire.” 

“Fenton, this is a damnable trick of those 
fellows,” Blaydon said. “Why, man, I be- 
lieve they were trying to wreck the machine 
in the hopes that you would get scared off 
and they could sell the métal in her. Rather 
valuable, I imagine—that is, from the view- 
point of such people as these beach-combers 
—isn’t it?” 

“Quite,” Ward drawled listlessly. “Un- 
doubtedly that was it.” 

“Well, l’U bet l’il get ’em before l’m 
through.” Blaydon’s tone was blustering 
again. His eyes were most imeasy when 
they looked at Ward, but, for thé most part, 
they were kept studiously averted. 

“Do,” said Ward, still without any show 
of interest. Then he walked over to join 
Cari in his inspection of the machine. 

The mechanician looked up at him curi- 
ously. Cari knew every tone and gesture 
of his employer, and something in the drawl 
of the few words to Blaydon had told him 
that Fenton was with difficulty holding 
himself in hand. Blaydon, apparently ig¬ 
norant of this, followed them about the 
machine, blustering and fuming with every 
semblance of rage at the a,ttack. 

“Say, Fenton,” he said finally, “it was 
devüi^ stupid and clumsy of me to get in 
your way the way I did coming off the 
yacht. I was completely rattled—that’s 
the long and short of it. Never felt so rat¬ 
tled in my life. First I thought of doing 
one thing and then another, and the resuit 
was I didn’t do anything but keep you from 
acting. l’m mighty sorry—^honest.” 

“Oh, that’s aU right,” Fenton said. Blay¬ 
don seemed to notice for the first time the 
patient martyrdom of the tone. 

“-it ail, man!” he exclaimed, “you’re 

huffy again. I never in my life saw a man 
who got huffy as easily as you do. Why, 
you might thmk I did it on purpose.” 
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Fenton straightened and looked him 
squarely in the eyes. 

“Yes,” he said evenly, “you might.” 
Then, as he saw the frightened look that 
followed his words, he added with a forced 
smile, “But of course I know you did not.” 

“No; of course not,” Blaydon agreed em- 
phatically. “Of coiu^e not. Why should I 
—eh? l’m as anxious to get these feUows 
cleaned out as you can be, for, first thing 
you know, they’ü corne down here and strip 
Caprice before I can make arrangements to 
sell her. Of course I wouldn’t do such a 
thing on purpose. I was badly rattled— 
that’s ail.” 

He stroUed imeasily about the tent, as if 
trying to make up his mind what to say 
next, his lips moving constantly as he mut- 
tered to himself. At length he planted him- 
self before them with his hands in his pock- 
ets. 

“Anything broken?” he asked. 

“No,” Ward answered. 

“You can fly her again?” 

“Without the slightest difficulty.” 

“Hm-” 

Blaydon pursed his lips in deep thought, 
and then, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
tumed and walked over to the flap. 

“Well,” he said, “I guess you don’t need 
me any more. l’il go aboard the yacht and 
see if I can get some sleep after ail the ex- 
citement. Good night.” 

“Good night,” Ward responded without 
enthusiasm. 

“And say—” Blaydon half tumed to re¬ 
enter—“for Heaven’s sake, quit getting so 
huffy with me, won’t you? l’m not a bad 
sort—^just excitable and easily rattled and 
ail that. You see, l’ve never figmed in any¬ 
thing like this before. Fact is, I didn’t 
know such things really happened. You 
just hold your horses and we’ll get along 
ail right.” 

He waited for an answer, but Ward busied 
himself about the machine. 

“Well, good night,” said Blaydon. 

“Good night,” muttered Ward from un- 
der the plane. 

They heard his heavy footsteps go 
crunclung down the sand. Then Cari came 
over and held out a five-dollar bill to Ward. 

“You give that back to him, Chief, will 
you?” he asked. “I don’t understand this 
whole thing, but I can tell from the way 
you acted that he had something to do with 
this tonight. And if he had, he’s a crook, 


and I don’t take money from crooks.” 

Ward smiled at the lad’s eamestness. 

“Keep it until I find out a little more 
about lum,” he advised. “To give it back 
to him now would be équivalent to calling 
him a crook to his face, and I am not ready 
to do that yet. Let’s get to bed now with¬ 
out any more discussion. I expect to leam 
more in the moming.” 

Fenton was certain that the new day 
would bring Nellie Blaydon to him. After 
what had taken place on Caprice, and with 
her knowledge that Ward’s suspicions had 
been aroused, she would feel it necessary to 
talk with him, if for no other reason than 
to try to explain it ail in a way that would 
make her uncle’s actions seem less culpable. 

SHE came to him in the moming as 
he was padng thoughtfully up and 
down the shore. He saw her walk- 
ing slowly through the trees about the tents, 
her head bent dejectedly, her fine shoulders 
drooping with a weight of care that seemed 
to be too much for her to bear. 

Her steps lagged dispiritedly. She 
glanced up and saw him standing hat in 
hand waiting for her, but she gave no sign 
of récognition beyond a slight straightening 
of the shoulders, as though she did not want 
him to see the dépréssion that bore her 
down. 

He held out his hand to her and she placed 
hers in it, limp and lifeless and cold. The 
feel of her flesh shocked him with its Chili. 
It told of a System away below par, of blood 
lagging sluggishly in the veins, of lack of vi- 
tality verging almost upon collapse. 

In her eyes as she looked up at him he 
read the tragic story of her sleepless night. 
They were dulled tvith the film of worry 
and unrest, drawn into Unes of suffering and 
unhappiness. His heart went out to her in 
sympathy for the pain he saw. 

“I knew that you would corne,” he said. 
“But you could hâve spared yourself the 
ordeal if you had wished.” 

She glanced up questioningly. 

“Spared myself?” she asked. “I am 
afraid the time has passed for me to think 
of sparing myself. After last night-” 

He held up a protesting hand. 

“Miss Blaydon,” he said eamestly, “last 
night is dead and forgotten so far as I am 
concemed. You need not speak of it.” 

She tried bravely to force a smile. 

' “You are kind,” she said, “but I am 
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afraid you are offering more than human 
nature is capable of giving. I hâve not 
corne so much to explain, as to ask you, if 
possible, to be lenient in your judgment. I 
saw you in the cabin just as I—as I spoke 
to my uncle last night, so I know you saw 
and heard. You hâve, therefore, a right to 
demand an explanation.” 

“I forfeit that right voluntarily and glad- 
ly,” he assured her. “You hâve been suffer- 
ing lately. I hâve seen it in the change 
that has corne over you since that day when 
I went to Baltimore with the news of.the 
discovery of Caprice. I hâve noticed since 
you hâve been here how the worry has been 
telling on you. I shaU not add to your 
troubles by my curiosity. You need not 
explain anything.” 

She shook her head. 

“Some things I must explain,” she de- 
clared. “You said once that you would 
help me in any way you could, if I needed 
help. Was that only a pretty speech or did 
you really mean it?” 

There was something in the tone of her 
voice, some flash of intimacy in the half- 
timid uplift of her eyes, that made Fenton’s 
heart leap exultantly. 

“I said that I would do anything in the 
World to make you happy,” he said. “I 
meant it then. I repeat it now. If your 
imcle wants to hâve my aéroplane destroyed 
for some reason unknown to me, I will make 
no résistance if you will only assure me that 
it will help you in your présent trouble. I 
said before that I would do as you desire 
and ask no questions. That also I repeat. 
You may feel absolutely free to use me in 
any way. l’m going to stay and do what 
I can to make àose lines of trouble disap- 
pear from your eyes and to see you waJk 
with that same free, happy, healüiy stride 
that first brought you to me in yomr home 
in Baltimore. And, now that we under- 
stand it thoroughly, let’s get right down to 
business. You and your uncle hâve been 
quarreling lately. Can I help?” 

She glanced up, startled. 

“You hâve known that?” she asked. 
“What hâve you heard?” 

“Nothing. I do not know the reason, nor 
hâve I overheard anything, but I know that 
you hâve disagreed. You showed that 
plainly by your actions last night.” 

She breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Ah, yes; to be sure. Last night we did 
disagree. Uncle Stephen seems to me to 


hâve lost his head in the dilemma that con- 
fronts him here and I am afraid of him. He 
is so absolutely determined not to allow one 
Word to be known about Caprice until he 
has arranged everythmg, that I am afraid. 
He is so imused to handling important af- 
fairs, so entirely unfitted for such a respon- 
sibility, that he is likely to go to any extreme 
to force you and me and every one to do as 
he wishes.” 

“But,” Ward protested, “I hâve already 
assured you that I will stay here and say 
nothing.” 

“I know.” She smiled gratefully, but 
with a little gesture of helplessness. “You 
hâve been most comforting to me—but 
Uncle Stephen is so completely upset by 
what has happened that he wül not trust 
any one.” 

“That is the reason, then, why he is so 
anxious to hâve Phil Conway retum?” 

He saw the quick color mounting to her 
cheeks, and again the eyes that she lifted to 
his flashed hmi that fleeting look of fright. 

“Yes—” her voice faltered a moment — 
“and it was particularly about that that I 
wanted to speak. You will get Mr. Con¬ 
way to corne back at once, won’t you?” 

The memory of his telegram to Phil came 
to him reproachfully witïi the pleading in 
her tone. 

“I hâve wired him,” he said slowly. 

“Wired him to corne?” 

“I told him yom uncle urged him to fe- 
turn immediately.” 

“Oh, thank you—thank you.” He flush- 
ed guiltily at her genuine relief. “I am sure 
he will do as you ask. But—” she faltered 
again and her forehead gathered into a lit¬ 
tle frown of imeasiness—“there is one other 
thing that is more impôrtant than ail the 
rest, and yet I hâve no right to ask it of 
you. It will seem most presumptuous.” 

“I shall not consider anything presump¬ 
tuous under the présent circumstances,” he 
assured her. “You need not hesitate to ask 
anything that wül make things easier for 
you.” 

“Then—” her voice was low and unsteady 
—“I ask you to hâve your détective with- 
draw from this case at once.” 

“Greiner?” 

“Yes. Uncle Stephen tells me that you 
and Mr. Conway hâve engaged him to in- 
vestigate an attack on this camp. If I tell 
you that I am in a position to assure you 
that the attack will not be repeated, will 
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you hâve Mr. Greiner drop his investiga¬ 
tions?” 

He was tempted to ask her how she could 
give such an assurance, to force her to ad¬ 
mit her association with the men encamped 
down the shore, to demand an explanation 
of her trip by moonlight in her speed-boat, 
but he held his ciuriosity in check. The girl 
was so palpably tortured by this ordeal of 
talking to him without revealing too much 
of her secret that he could not find it in his 
heart to add to her pain. 

“Will you wire him?” she persisted, no- 
ticing his hésitation. 

“1 do not know Mr. Greiner,” he said. 
“But, if it will make you any happier, I am 
willing to wire Mr. Conway, mging him to 
drop the case entirely.” 

She breathed a deep sigh and her shoul- 
ders straightened as if a great weight had 
been lifted from them. 

“That is most kind—^most kind,” she 
said. “1 really feel that we—Uncle Stephen 
and I—are justified in asking it. It is, after 
ail, a most intimate family affair and we 
should be permitted to pursue our investi¬ 
gations along our own lines. As Unde Ste¬ 
phen explained to you last night, there are 
most important interests involved in keep- 
ing it ail an absolute secret, and you can 
easily understand that we might be badly 
hampered if a détective employed by any 
one else should interfère with oiur plans.” 

He watched the play of expression over 
her face fpr a moment without replying. 
Then, in a tone more eamest than he had 
y et used, he said: 

“Miss Blaydon, you must pardon the 
brutality of the question, but are you alto- 
gether confident of the honesty of your 
uncle?” 

The color suddenly fled from her cheeks, 
leaving them white. She looked up at him 
searchingly with a terror that was not al- 
together that of surprise. 

“I do not—not quite—imderstand,” she 
faltered. 

“I mean,” he persisted as kindly as he 
could, “haven’t you and he quarreled lately 
because his plans hâve not altogether agreed 
with your ideas, hâve not altogether met 
with your approval?” 

“I—^yes,” she admitted hesitatingly. 

“Hâve you been fully convinced that ail 
of his acts hâve been justified?” 

“No, not ail of them.” 

“Don’t some of them leave an opening 


for the suspicion that he may hâve some 
motive other than the natural one of wish- 
ing to handle yoiu: father’s affairs to the 
best advantage?” 

“I—I can not quite see what you mean. 
You rhink -” 

“l’il tell you what I think. Miss Blay¬ 
don,” he said, interrupting her as she seem- 
ed at a loss for words. “I don’t believe 

our uncle’s theory of the loss of Caprice. 

believe that she was scuttled by her crew. 
I believe that your father was not drowned 
by accident, but by the men who scuttled 
the yacht. If he was not drowned, I be¬ 
lieve that he is being held a prisoner some- 
where by them. And I believe that your 
uncle knows who these men were and where 
they are now, and, if he has given you any 
other explanation, it has been a cleverly 
concocted scheme to deceive you.” 

She held up her hand in a gesture of de¬ 
spair. 

“Oh, stop—stop!” she cried. “You don’t 
know what you are saying. It isn’t possi¬ 
ble! It isn’t conceivable that he could do 
such a thing!” 

“Nevertheless,” Ward persisted, “I be¬ 
lieve that your uncle is open to suspicions 
of the most serions nature. That is what 
Mr. Conway believes, and that is what Mr. 
Greiner’s investigations so far tend to 
prove.” 

She stood before him, tense, staring at 
him in consternation, seemingly unable to 
frame her thoughts into words. The fright 
that he had seen in her eyes was tumed to 
horror; her mind appear^ nvunbed with a 
thought too loathsome for belief. 

“I am sorry,” he continued kindly, hating 
himself for the pain he was causing. “You 
will think me brutal to say such things, but 
it is only because I am convinced that ig¬ 
norance of them will bring you more un- 
happiness in the future that I am willing to 
cause you this unhappiness now.” 

He waited a moment for her to speak, but 
she still stood there motionless, staring at 
him. 

“Don’t you think,” he continued, “that 
it would be better for you to be more open 
and frank with me so that I can be in a bet¬ 
ter position to help you?” 

She roused herself with an effort. Her 
frightened eyes looked ail about her and 
then came back to him, their pupils veiled 
with a film of dazed stupéfaction. 

“I—I don’t know,” she whispered. “I 
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can not tell—^yet. What you say is too 
awful, too incredible. I must üdnk. I 
shall hâve to rest and then décidé.” 

She took a step toward him stumblingly. 
He put out his hand to steady her, and she 
placed hers in his, unquestioningly, confi- 
dently, trustingly, like a child in the dark. 
He thrilled at the pressure of her fingers. 

A wild desire came over him to take her 
bodily in his arms and carry her, to sweep 
her suddenly from her feet with his own 
strength and to demand that she rest there 
and let him bear the burdens for both. 
Some voice of primitive manhood seemed 
to cry Out within him to take her and as¬ 
sert his mastery. 

She seemed to sense this as she glanced 
up at him again. It brought her back sud¬ 
denly to her realities; whether it were shock 
or surprise or anger, it gave her control once 
more over herself, and she withdrew her 
hand from his, not qmckly nor with any 
hint of irritation, but with a firmness that 
forbade résistance. 

He flushed as he saw that his inner 
thoughts had revealed themselves to her. 
He felt like a brute that she should hâve 
found him lusting for possession of her at 
the very moment when he should hâve for- 
gotten self in his anxiety to relieve the strain 
under which she was suffering. 

‘*I’m Sony,” he murmured, but she smiled 
almost brightly. 

“I am ail right again,” she said. “I felt 
weak for a moment. My head has been 
aching ail moming. I did not sleep last 
night.” 

She drew a deep breath and squared her 
fihoulders once more. 

“Your suspicions of Uncle Stephen,” she 
said slowly, “may seem to you to be justi- 
fied, but I ask you not to allow them to be- 
come too strong. I wish I could tell you 
some things—there are phases of this case 
that you do not understand—^but, unfortu- 
nately, I can not. But please do not let 
last night’s regrettable occurrence préjudice 
you too strongly against Uncle Stephen. 
He is terribly upset and hardly responsible 
for what he does, but I assure you that he 
is honest.” 

Ward repressed the sneer that he felt 
curling his lips. It seemed so palpably évi¬ 
dent to him that Stephen Blaydon was 
merely using Nellie for his own piuposes, 
that he almost resented her defense of her 
uncle. 


“It is not for me to be suspicions,” he 
said. “I feel that I hâve dropped out of the 
case entirely except as an enforced onlooker. 
I merely thought it best to suggest to you 
that your own interests may be jeopardized 
by too much faith in him. You are the one 
to décidé whether I am right or wrong, and 
how much importance to place upon my 
suggestions.” 

“Thank you,” she said gratefully. “I 
shall think them over seriously. Uncle 
Stephen has, as I hâve admitted, done many 
things lately that hâve not seemed to me 
to be justified, but to suspect him of really 
carrying out such a crime, and against my 
father, is simply appalling. I can not be- 
lieve it possible.” 

“Let me suggest something else, then,” 
he urged. “Let me wire PHI Conway to 
bring Greiner down here to Sea View so 
that we can find out just what they hâve 
leamed. Then you can décidé.” 

“No—'no!” she cried. “Please—if you 
are willing to do nothing else for me—^hiave 
Mr. Greiner drop the case entirely. It is 
the one thing that I ask of you above 
ail else. Please tell me that you will do 
it.” 

He shrugged in hopeless résignation. 

“Very well,” he said. “Since you insist, 
and since it is, after ail, none of my busi¬ 
ness, I will wire Conway tonight.” 

“Thank you again.” Her eyes showed 
the relief that his promise had given her. 
“And if, after thinking it over seriously, I 
feel that Uncle Stephen is not acting with 
perfect honesty, you will let me corne to 
you again for help, won’t you?” 

“Let you!” Ward’s tone made her flush, 
but it was not altogether with displeasure. 
“1 should feel mighty bad if you went to 
any one else down here. It is only in the 
hope that I can help you that I am staying 
at ail. This sort of thing isn’t in my line 
and I don’t relish it particularly.” 

“Then that is understood,” ^e said with 
a bright nod of her brown head. “You are 
to call Greiner off the case and stop sus- 
pecting Uncle Stephen; I am to tHnk over 
what you hâve said and corne to you if I 
need help. Will you walk with me back to 
the yacht?” 

They had gone well up the shore beyond 
the camp, strolling aimlessly as they talked. 
Now, as they tumed back, the girl bent her 
steps inland toward the shores of the cove 
where the trees were tHcker and the 
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végétation more dense. Ward waJked be- 
side ber, his head bent in deep thought. 

Every now and then he glanced up at her 
and smiled to see the freer swing witb which 
she carried herself and the brighter, clearer 
glance of her deep eyes. She had found re¬ 
lief in her talk with him; that much was 
very évident. Her shoulders were ho longer 
stooped as they had been when he had seen 
her eoming toward him from Caprice, her 
feet no longer lagged dispiritedly. Éven 
the lines of care and sleeplessness seemed 
smoothed. 

“You look better,” he said, smiling at 
her. 

She smiled back at him. 

“I feel better,” she said. “Somehow, in 
spite of the awful things you hâve said, I 
hâve foimd comfort from you this moming. 
I hâve never had to bear bmrdens alone be- 
fore. I hâve always had my—^my father to 
go to. Now my father is not here to act 
as my refuge, but you seem somehow to 
hâve taken his place and you hâve inspired 
me with new confidence. I feel that I hâve 
a friend who will help, no matter what hap¬ 
pons.” 

“Yes,” said Ward, simply but with com- 
pelling eamestness, “no matter what hap¬ 
pons, I wiil help. Shall we walk inland a 
little farther? The underbrush is rather 
thick on the shore along here.” 

They tumed in among the trees and 
walked slowly and in silence, each busy 
with the thoughts that their talk had 
brought to them. A hundred yards above 
the tents, they skirted a knoll that jutted 
out to the shore, falling in a steep bank of 
red clay straight to the water’s edge. They 
had passed it and were among the trees 
again when the Sound of voices came to 
them from behind the knoll. 

Involuntarily, both stopped and listened. 
It was not with any idea of hearing what 
was being said, but rafher a natiual curiosity 
to know who it was who had wandered thia 
far up the shore. 

It was Stephen Blaydon’s voice that was 
speaking. By the time they could distin- 
guish his words, he had apparenüy finished 
most of a sentence, but they could hear him 
distinctly say, “— get myself into a hell of 
a mess.” And then Mrs. Herriot’s sharp 
voice answered him. Ward stiffened as he 
heard it and he saw Nellie clench her fists, 
and a quick look of hâte flashed into her 
eyes. 


“There ain’t a chance, if you handle it 
right,” Mrs. Herriot said. “Ali you got 
to do is keep right on the way you’re 
going.” 

“But, -it ail, Vi, Nellie's acting so 

all-fired uppish latdy l’m afraid I can’t 
handle her.” Blaydon’s voice was almost 
a whine. 

“Well—” the widow’s tone was one of fi- 
nality — “you’ll put this through or you 
won’t get me. fi l’m worth having, l’m 
worth doing this for.” 

“Aw, now, Vi!” Blaydon was wheedling. 

“I mean it. You go through with it, and 
you can lead me right up to the nearest 
parson; but you get cold feet, and you 
can go to the devil as far as l’m con- 
cemed.” 

Their voices trailed off into meaningless 
Sound as they strolled farther up the shore. 
Ward took an involuntary step after them 
with his fists denched hard as though he 
intended an attack, but the girl beside him 
put her hand on his arm. Her touch 
brought him to his senses. He turned and 
looked at her. 

Her face was as white as chalk, but there 
was no fear in her expression. Instead, her 
eyes met his in a steady gaze of calm and 
self-confident détermination that showed 
that she was in complété possession of ail 
her faculties. 

“You must not foUow,” she said. “It 
would do no good. Let us go to the yacht.” 

He shnigged resignedly and, tiurning with 
her, walked silently at her side. Neither 
one spoke as they passed the tents and 
reached the side of Caprice. 

He helped her up the steps to the deck 
and there she stopped and faced him, her 
hand held out in a' gesture of openly de- 
dared friendship. He took it in his and 
pressed her fingers in sympathy. 

“Thank you, my friend,” she said. “I 
am going bdow to rest and think for a 
while. But I am going to accept one sug¬ 
gestion that you hâve made to me this 
moming.” 

“Which one is it?” Ward asked eagerly. 

“I am going to ask you to hâve Mr. Con- 
way and Mr. Greiner corne at once to Sea 
View. I want to go over this whole case 
with you and with them. I shall then be 
in a position, I think, to tell you more about 
it than you know, and I shall ask you to 
prove whether you really meant that you 
would help, no matter what happens.” 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE TELEGRAM FROM GREINER 

F ENTON stood moodily looking down 
at his hand, still outstretched, as if he 
expected to see there the imprint of the 
warm fingers which had just been with- 
drawn from it. For some moments he re- 
mained motionless after she had gone. His 
brow was wiinkled with deep Unes of 
thought and his Ups were moving with 
words that he muttered to himsélf. 

GraduaUy his eyes Ufted from his hand 
and sought the trees along the inlet shore, 
traveUng rapidly up the stretch of level 
sand to the knoU from which they had heard 
the voices that had so changed the aspect 
of their relations. 

As his glance rested there, his outstretch¬ 
ed hand denched into a menacmg fist, and 
the muttered words became an almost audi¬ 
ble curse of the man whose wheedling tones 
had startled them so short a time before. 

He took a step forward, planning in his 
rage a rush up the shore to confront the 
two, to demand of Stephen Blaydon satis¬ 
faction for the attack upon the aéroplane 
and some explanation of the double part he 
was playing in the mystery siUToundmg Co- 
price. 

But he realized at once the uselessness of 
such a course. Stephen Blaydon would sim- 
ply laugh at him. It would gain nothing; 
would, in fact, show the man that he was 
suspected and put him on his guard. 

He shrugged in a gesture of helplessness 
and climbed down Carl’s steps to Üie sand. 
Back among the tents, he flung himself into 
a chair, his eyes still fixed upon the shore 
of the cove. 

Cari passed him and seemed about to 
speak. Then, with a second look at his 
chief, he smiled understandingly and went 
on about his work without a word. Fenton 
did not look like a man who wanted to hâve 
a pleasant conversation opened. 

For nearly ten minutes he sat there with¬ 
out moving a muscle. Then the eyes which 
had been-so steadily fixed upon the shore 
narrowed and glinted into a look of fierce 
hâte as they saw the flash of sunUght upon 
the white dress of Mrs. Herriot. She came 
from behind the knoll, picking her way care- 
fully along the bare shelf of sand that edged 
the water. Stephen Blaydon followed her. 
Ward watched them closely as they made 


their way to the yacht. So far as he could 
see, they did not exchange a word. Appar- 
ently they had reached a thorough imder- 
standing and there was no further need for 
conversation. 

Stephen Blaydon was scowUng darkly. 
He looked like a man at enmity with ail the 
World, himself included, and there was in 
his expression of ferodty something of cow- 
ardice as weU, as though he were afraid of 
the things he was doing or about to do. 

But upon the pladd, fat face of Violet 
Herriot no such care made its mark. She 
looked, on the contrary, triumphant, happy, 
almost exultant. She was a woman flushed 
with victory. 

Blaydon helped her in her pondérons 
climb up the steps to the deck of the yacht 
and both disappeared into the cabins. Theù 
Ward rose and stretched himself. 

“What’s the use worrying?” he muttered. 
“She’U be harder to handle than a man like 
him, but we’ll hâve to do the best we can.” 

He tumed to enter his tent, but was stop- 
ped by Cari, who came out from his work 
about the aéroplane. 

“Listen, Chief,” said the mechanician, 
“I hear a motor. Up the shore—hear it?” 

“Probably John Drummond,” said Ward, 
straining his ears to catch the sound. 

“No; this isn’t an automobile, unless he’s 
eut out his muffler. Sounds more like a 
motor-cyde.” 

Fenton heard it coming down the coast, 
growing rapidly in volume. Its réverbéra¬ 
tions were loud and distinct, beating a con¬ 
stant staccato that was almost a roar into 
the still air. 

“Motor-cyde, sure,” said Cari. 

“Yes,” Fenton agreed. “And coming in 
a hurry.” 

Soon they saw it below the line of trees, 
its rider bent low over the handle-bars, a 
great cloud of sand dust and bumt vapor 
swirling behind it. Up the beach it swimg 
and, as it neared them, its rider straightened 
up in his seat and slowed down his engine. 
He dismounted at the tents. 

“Couldn’t help speeding on that smooth 
sand,” he said, removing his goggles and 
advandng with a smile of delight. “Some 
speed boy, this machine of mine, ain’t it?” 

“It sure is,” said Cari. “What’s ail the 
hurry?” 

“l’m the telegraph operator at Sea View. • 
Looking for Mr. Stephen Blaydon. He’s 
here, ain’t he?” 
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“Yes.” 

It was Cari who answered, but Ward im- 
mediately supplemented it with— 

“How did you know he was here?” 

“He stopped at the office before he left 
Sea View and said there might be a message 
for him. Found out I haÜd a motor-cycle 
and said he'd give me five dollars to rush 
his messages down to him. Where can I 
find him?” 

Ward tumed to Cari. 

“Take him to the yacht, Cari,” he said 
quietly. 

The mechanidan led the man away and 
Ward went thoughtfully into his tent. 
Somehow he felt that this message was 
fraught with significance to both hun and 
Nellie Blaydon, yet, so suspidous had 
he become of every one and everything 
about him, that he caught himself wonder- 
ing whether it might not, after ail, prove to 
be only another move in the game that 
Stephen Blaydon and Mrs. Herriot were 
playing. 

Cari came back to him after a seemingly 
interminable wait. The mechanidan en- 
tered slowly, his face wearing a puzzled 
frown. 

“That operator’s in the tent with the 
aéroplane,” he e3q>lained. “He wanted to 
see it dose to, so I told him to help himself. 
Say, Chief, there’s something wrong.” 

“What is it?” Ward demanded. 

“I don’t know. I took this fellow to the 
yacht and called Mr. Blaydon. He came 
up on deck with the fat party that puffs so, 
and this fellow gave him the telegram. He 
ripped it open, read it and then jumped 
back the way they 'do in the movies, like 
this-” 

Cari imitated an actor going through the 
business of being greatly upset by bad 
news. 

“Then,” he continued, “he handed the 
message to the fat lady and she read it and 
says, ‘My God!’ and falls back into a chair 
like she’d been shot.” 

“Well,” urged Ward as Cari paused, 
“what happened next?” 

“Then Blaydon gives her the once-over 
as if he’s scared at the way she’s carrying 
on. He says, ‘Now, now, Vi,’ like he was 
trying to cornfort her and then peels a V 
from his bank-roll and hands it to'the oper- 
ator. ‘l’il hâve an answer ready as soon as 
I 'tend to the lady,’ he says. ‘You go up 
to the tents and wait for it.’ So the oper- 


ator and me corne up here. But it was rot- 
ten acting, Chief—honest.” 

“Acting?” Ward said interrogatively. 
“What makes you think it was acting? It 
might hâve been genuine bad news.” 

“Yes, it might. Also, it mightn’t. I 
don’t like this man Blaydon any more. I 
guess he’s a crook ail right, even if you 
haven’t told me much about your dues. 
But l’m not taking much stock in him, and 
l’il believe it was acting rmtil he proves dif¬ 
ferent.” 

“Your friend, the operator, is to wait for 
the answer, then?” 

“Yes. I thought you wouldn’t mind if I 
gave him a bite of lunch before he goes 
back. It’s getting late and he says he’s 
hungry.” 

“By ail means. I had intended sending 
a telegram myself to Mr. Conway, and his 
being here will save the bother of a trip to 
Sea View. Don’t let him go imtil I see him. 
This message to Mr. Blaydon may change 
mine to Mr. Conway.” 

“AU right, Chief. l’U entertain him in 
the other tent until you caU me.” 

Ward went into his own tent and sat for 
a long time at the rough table, considering 
the wording of the summons he had prom- 
ised to send to Phil. He knew that Conway 
would revoit at being caUed ofî of the New 
York end of the case, yet he felt certain 
that the conférence that Nellie proposed 
would serve to clear up many points at 
présent baffling them. 

The element of secrecy was another thing 
that puzzled him. He knew the proneness 
of the small-town telegraph operator to talk, 
and, if he made his message too strongly 
sensational, this man of the motor-cyde 
would find it impossible to keep quiet about 
it, no matter how honest his intentions. 

As he sat there, he heard the voice of 
Stephen Blaydon booming from the yacht. 

“Oh, Loder!” Blaydon called. And when 
Cari answered, “Ask Mr. Fenton to corne 
over here a few minutes, wül you?” 

Ward rose with a tensing of the muscles. 
He felt that he was about to face another 
crisis in the story of Caprice, and he made 
up his mind as he walked out of the tent 
that he would do the listening and let Blay¬ 
don do aU of the talking. 

The man was standing at the head of the 
steps as Ward approached. Standing be- 
hind him on the af ter-deck, straight and fine 
and regai, with her head held proudly erect 
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and her splendid eyes showing a perfect 
self-control, was NeUie Blaydon. 

“Oh, Fenton, that’s good of you,” Blay¬ 
don said by way of greeting as Ward climb- 
ed up to them. “I wanted to tell you some 
things that I didn’t want those two fellows 
to overhear. That’s why I asked for you 
to corne here. l’ve had terrible news—ter¬ 
rible.” 

Ward murmured a word of unintelligible 
sympathy. 

“It’s knocked me out completely,” Blay¬ 
don continued, “and poor Mrs, Herriot 
fainted dead away on Üie spot. She’s be- 
low now, ail broken up. l’ve gofto take 
her right back to New York where she can 
get medical attention.” 

“l’m sorry,” Ward said evenly. “Can I 
help in any way?” 

“Yes; that’s just it. That’s why I want¬ 
ed to talk to you. You see, my worst fears 
about my poor brother hâve been con- 
firmed.” 

There was a catch in his voice as he spoke 
the last words, a suggestion of a sob choked 
back by a great effort at self-mastery. It 
brought to Ward’s memory the déclaration 
of Cari Loder that it was rotten acting. He 
wondered whether the mechanician could 
be right. 

“The message that this fellow brought to- 
day,” Blaydon continued, “was from Daniel 
Carter, a man employed on Caprice for 
many years as engineer, captain, quarter- 
master and general factotum. He was a 
confidential employée of my brother—had, 
in fact, been practically raised and educated 
by Otto.” 

“Yes,” said Ward. “Miss Blaydon told 
me of him when I was in Baltimore.” 

“Carter and another man of the crew es- 
caped when Caprice went down. My broth¬ 
er—” Stephen’s voice sank to a solemn 
whisper—“drowned as they tried to save 
him.” 

Ward glanced involuntarily at the girl. 
She still stood where he had first seen her, 
in much the same pose. She gave no sign 
of the shock that such news might be ex- 
pected to cause. There was not a hint of 
tears nor of heartache. Instead, she kept 
her .fine eyes fixed upon her uncle in that 
same even, level gaze, glancing aside to 
meet Ward’s look for an instant, but once 
more tuming to Stephen Blaydon as though 
she were determined to let no shade of fleet- 
ing expression on his face escape her. 


There was dignity and poise in every line 
of the splendidly erect figure. Even her 
hand, as it rested on the back of a chair, 
gave no hint of nervous tension. She was 
perfectly self-possessed, completely mistress 
of herself in tMs crisis. 

Again the aviator murmured convention- 
al words of sjrmpathy as he saw that Ste¬ 
phen Blaydon was pausing for him to say 
something. 

“Carter and another man,” Blaydon con¬ 
tinued, “drifted for days, clinging to a piece 
of driftwood until they landed on the coast. 
They made their way on foot to the nearest 
town, phoned Baltimore, found out I was 
here and immediately wired me. They 
must hâve landed away off from civilization, 
for it took them a long time to reach a 
town. Fm going to send them word to rush 
right t^rNew York, for it puts me in a devil- 
ish lot of legal tangles—^about the estate, 
you know—and they’ll ail hâve to be ar- 
ranged there by Otto’s lawyers. And l’m 
going to take Mrs. Herriot with me because 
she’s gone ail to pièces about it.” 

He liaused and moistened his lips. There 
was a suspicion of sweat on his brow and 
he shifted imeasily from one foot to the 
other as though the steadily maintained si¬ 
lence of his two listeners was making him 
nervous. Once he glanced at Nellie and 
flushed darkly as he saw the unswerving 
gaze that she kept upon him. 

“So l’m going to ask you to do something 
for me—for Nellie and ail of us,” he went 
on at length, his words coming more quick- 
ly and feverishly. “Nellie’s acting splen¬ 
didly—^bearing up wonderfully, as you can 
see for yourself, but you know how it is 
with women. They beat us men ail hollow 
when the first shock oomes, but they cave 
in ail of a sudden afterward. Sort of reac¬ 
tion, I suppose. l’m afraid Nellie’U be that 
way, though she assmes me she won’t. 
You’U stay right here with her, won’t you? 
That’s a good fellow. l’il appreciate it; in 
fact l’il make it a business proposition if 
you like.” 

Ward shook his head with a smile which 
he tried hard to make reassuring. 

“There need be no business proposition,” 
he said. “1 hâve no flying engagements at 
présent. I will stay with Miss Blaydon and 
do everything I can to help her.” He 
tumed to the girl. “No matter what hap¬ 
pons,” he added with a glance which he saw 
she imderstood. 
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“Oh, weli now!” Stephen Blaydon again 
flushed and his tone took on its bluster once 
more. “Nothing’s going to happen. Those 
beach-comber fellows won’t bother you 
again. l’il take care to see to that as soon 
as I get to Sea View. And l’il probably 
send for Nellie to corne to New York any- 
how in a couple of days—as soon as I get 
the worst of the tangle straightened out. 
But just at présent, it’s better for her to 
stay here.” 

He paused again, waiting for Ward to 
answer, but, meeting once more the silence 
which made him so restive, cast another 
furtive glance at the girl, and the dark color 
mounted to his cheefc. 

“l’il get Cari Loder to take us up to Sea 
View in the tender, if you don’t mind,” he 
resumed. “We couldn’t stand the trip in 
your aéroplane, neither of us. You under- 
stand—the shock and ail that. Sort crf 
unnerves a fellow for that kind of thing. 
It’s nice and smooth today and the tender 
wiU get us there before dark.” 

“Too bad Drummond isn’t back with the 
automobile,” said Fenton. 

“Yes; by the way, he’s gone a long time. 
Fancy your wire caught Conway out of 
town or something. Don’t worry. l’U look 
Drummond up in Sea View and himt up 
Phil when I get to New York. You won’t 
mind sparing Cari for the rest of the day, 
will you?” 

“Not at ail. We are in need of supplies 
and he can do our marketing for us.” 

“Just what I was going to suggest my- 
self. Nellie needs a lot of stuff, too. Nel¬ 
lie, you make out a list for Cari, will you, 
and l’il go on up to the tents and get this 
fellow to rush my answer to Carter. Devil 
of a mess, it is-^evil of a mess!” 

He went fuming down the steps to the 
sand, leaving them together on the deck. 
Ward watched him make his way up the 
shore and in among the trees, and then 
tumed to the girl. 

Apparently she had not moved. She still 
stood there, her steady eyes fixed on the 
broad back of her uncle, but now Ward 
thought he saw her lips curled in a look 
very like contempt He took a step toward 
her, and the action roused her from her 
thoughts. In an instant her whole expres¬ 
sion changed. She cast a quick glance at the 
cabins as though she had heard something, 
flashed him a look of warning and then 
said in the most natural tone imaginable, 


“It is very good of you to stay with me 
here, Mr. Fenton. I shall be bad company, 
I am afraid, for the shock of this awful 
news about my father has left me too numb- 
ed for clear thought.” 

As she spoke, she pointed to the cabin 
and made a gesture that told him as plain- 
ly as words that some one was listening to 
Üiem. He nodded in quick understanâng 
and repUed in perfunctory words, to which 
she responded in the same manner. 

But, as she was speaking, Ward tiptoed 
softly over the cabin-top and, reaching a 
point of vantage, glanced down through 
one of the Windows in the trunk. What he 
saw made him straighten up again instant- 
ly. Mrs. Herriot was crouched below the 
window nearest Nellie Blaydon, her attitude 
one of tense listening. She could hear every 
Word that was being spoken on the deci 
though she could not see the speakers. 

He tiptoed back again cautiously, giving 
Nellie a nod that told her that her suspi¬ 
cions had been confiimed. The girl’s eyes 
darkened with fine scom, but the tone of 
her voice did not change so much as a shade 
to give the eavesdropper a hint of her émo¬ 
tion. Instead, she continued lie conversa¬ 
tion as if nothing had happened, enumer- 
ating the things that would be needed 
aboard the yacht for the next few days. 

“But I had better give you a list,” she 
said. “Wait a moment; I will write it. 
Hâve you a pencil?” 

He took one from his pocket and handed 
it to her. . 

“LET me see,” she mused, writing 
rapidly. “Butter — eggs—^potatoes 
—^flour, oh—” as if the thought of 
such material things w'ere too much of a 
burden under her calamity—“you know 
the other things that are needed. I can 
not think of them now.” 

She rose and handed the paper to him. 

“1 inust go below and rest,” she said. “I 
must lie down for a while until I can think 
more clearly.” 

She paused and Ustened. From the cabin 
below they heard a rustling sound and then 
a door forward closed almost noiselessly. 
Again the girl’s curved lips showed her con¬ 
tempt. She stepped toward him and held 
out her hand. 

“Thank you—thank you!” she said tense- 
ly. Then pointing to the paper she had 
given him, she said, “Look over my list,” 
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and, turning, descended the companionway. 

Ward opened the paper which he held in 
his hand. Instead of a list, it was a hastily 
scrawled message to him. It said: 

We must change our plans. Wire Mr. Greiner to 
watch them from the minute they reach New York. 
Corne to the yacht as soon as they leave camp. I 
must talk with you. 

He folded the paper tenderly and put it 
in his pocket. Somehow it seemed to 
breathe a note of close companionship with 
him, of an alliance between them more in- 
timate and mutually dépendent than any- 
thing she had yet done. It thrilled him with 
a sense of joy such as he had never felt in 
his relations with other women he had 
known. 

He recalled the regai poise of this girl as 
she had stood there on the deck, listening 
to her uncle as he unfolded this story which 
Ward now felt to be a tissue of lies. She 
had not detneaned herself by any révélation 
of her suspicions; had, indeed, conducted 
herself under the circumstances in a way 
that had won his boundless admiration. 

And her fine scom as his nod had told 
her that Mrs. Herriot was eavesdropping in 
the cabin below them! As he recalled the 
steps by which Stephen Blaydon had led up 
to his excuse for leaving them alone, he saw 
now that it had been deliberately planned 
so that this woman coidd find out for her¬ 
self whether he or Nellie had formed any 
suspicion that the story of the telegram from 
Carter was imtrue. 

And another conviction came to him with 
this one as he walked slowly toward the 
tents. Stephen Blaydon was not the type 
to lay any such shrewd trap as that. His 
mental processes were too cumbersome; his 
brain was not the clever brain of the con- 
spirator. He was carrying out a plan made 
for him by a more devious type of intellect, 
and this intellect, Fenton now felt sine, be- 
longed'to the seemingly open and frank and 
honest widow Herriot. , 

He heard Blaydon again blustering as he 
reached the tents. From the man’s words, 
Ward gathered that Cari was demurring at 
the task of carrying them to Sea View m 
the tender. He entered as Blaydon’s voice 
boomed a threat to hâve Cari discharged if 
he refused. 

“What is it. Cari?” he asked quietly. 

“Why, Chief, Mr. Blaydon says l’m to 
take him and Mrs. Herriot to Sea View in 


the tender, and I told him my instructions 
would hâve to corne from you. That’s aU.” 

“Very well,” Ward said. “Consider that 
those instructions are from me. Is that 
what you want?” 

“Yes, sir.” Cari subsided, but his eyes 
gleamed at Stephen Blaydon with immis- 
takable hatred as he went about his tasks. 

“Thank you, Fenton,” said Blaydon. 
Then, tmning to the operator, he held out 
a paper. “There’s the answer,” he said. 
“Rush it through as soon as you get back. 
l’il call at your office this evening to see if 
it brings a reply.” 

He stamped out toward the flap, but 
tumed to Cari before passing through. 

“We’U be ready in five minutes, Loder,” 
he said. “If you keep me waiting, you’ll 
get some instructions from me that you 
won’t like. l’U break your dirty little car- 
cass in half.” 

He left them before the mechanician 
could reply. 

“Steady, Cari, steady!” Ward warned 
him . “l’m gathering the dues. Don’t 
spoil them by yom temper.” 

“You need not wait for me,” he said, ad- 
dressing himself to the operator. “I had 
intended sending a message to Mr. Conway 
in New York, but I think I shaU hâve Cari 
call him up on long-distance instead.” 

“Mr. Conway?” the man asked, appar- 
ently puzzled. “You mean the Mr. Philip 
Conway who was with you ail the time 
while you were giving your exhibitions at 
Sea View?” 

“Yes; why?” 

“Why, he’s here, isn’t he?” 

“Here? No.” 

“Excuse me. I thought that message 
yesterday said he would'arrive last night.” 

Ward stifEened suddenly, 

“What message yesterday?” he de - 
manded. 

“Why that one for you. The one from 
Mr. Greener or Gainor or something like 
that in New York.” 

Fenton mastered the exdtement that 
threatened to show in his eyes. 

“Mr. Greiner, wasn’t it?” he asked. 

“Yes; that was it. Mr. Greiner. Didn’t 
you get the message?” 

“I haven’t received it yet. To whom did 
you give it?” 

“To that fellow who was with Mr. Con- 
way’s chauffeur. Big, dark, swarthy-look- 
ing man, he was—looked almost black. He 
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said he came from here so I gave him the 
message because Mr. Conway’s chauffeur 
was too drunk to sit up in the car. Gosh! 
I hope I haven’t made a mistake. It might 
cost me my job.” 

“Oh, that’s ail right,” Ward assured him 
easily. “l’m sorry John Drummond has 
gone on another spree. Pretty drunk, was 
he?” 

“Yes; the big black man had to hold him 
up in the rear seat and another man drove 
the car.” 

“Well, they’ll probably bring the message 
down when John sobers up. Was it impor¬ 
tant?” 

“Let me see.” The operator cudgeled his 
memory. “As I remember it, it was some- 
thing like this: ‘Received your wire to 
Conway. Conway left; shoiüd arrive Sea 
View 3:45 this p. m. Refuse to give up 
case.’ ” 

Ward shrugged as if it were not of the 
slightest importance: 

“Oh,” he said, “is that ail? Well, Mr. 
Conway is probably having a good time at 
one of the hôtels before coming down here. 
But don’t tell any one else anything about 
it, wili you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Especially about John Drummond being 
drimk again. Mr. Conway wouldn’t like 
it.” 

“Very well, sir. l’U go now, I guess. 
Good-by.” 

They watched him in silence as he moimt- 
ed his machine and started off in a cloud of 
dust and gasoline vapor. Then Cari snap- 
ped his fingers. 

“It’s too much for me, Chief,” he said. 
“l’m getting dizzy.” 

“It’s another due. Cari.” 

“1 know. But I give up. I don’t want 
to be a détective any more. You’ve got to 
think of too many things at once. It gives 
me a headache. Who is this black man he 
was talking about?” 

“1 haven’t any more idea than you hâve.” 

“Well, do you beUeve John Drmnmond 
was as drunk as he says?” 

“I happen to know that John Drummond 
never touched a drop of liquor in his life.” 

“Good Lord, Chief! What are we up 
against anyway?” 

Ward scowled darkly and his fists 
clenched. 

“I don’t know. Cari,” he said. “But 
somebody is likely to get hurt now. When 


they go for Mr. Conway, they go for me, 
and they’ve got to reckbn with me, no mat- 
ter who they are.” 

Carl’s eyes flashed with exdtement. 

“Do you think that some one’s after 
him?” 

“Think?” Ward swung upon the me- 
chanidan almost threateningly. “Don’t 
you see what has been doue? This black 
man got the telegram intended for me and 
learned from it the train that Mr. Conway 
was coming in on. He had Mr. Conway’s 
car and it would take a very simple story 
to say that John was sick and that I had 
sent the black man for Mr. Conway.” 

“Oh, gee!” Carl’s tone was a long-drawn 
mixture of delight and terror. “l’m getting 
your point. You think-” 

“1 think that Mr. Conway was met by 
this black man and his pal,” dedared Ward. 
“1 think that he was made a prisoner and I 
also think I know where he is likely to be 
at this very minute.” 

“Where? Near here?” 

“No,” Ward said. “Not near. But it 
can be reached by man or by woman in 
speed-boat or in aéroplane; a^ I propose 
to see that it is reached at once and that 
Mr. Conway is freed, no matter what fool 
promises I hâve made in my recent periods 
of insanity.” 

CHAPTER Xm 
“he has killed my father” 

T he voice of Stephen Blaydon snarled 
an angry summons for Cari, and Fen- 
ton shrugged. 

“Go see what he wants,” he ordered. 
“But corne back here before you start away 
with them. Is the tender'all ready?” 

“Yes, Chief. I filled the tank and over- 
hauled her the day that guy came back 
from his fake fishmg-trip.” 

“AU right. I want you to change your 
attitude toward him. Cari. No matter how 
hard it is, you must be respectful and not 
let him suspect that you think him crooked. 
That is most important.” 

The mechanician left him and Ward 
paced up and down in the tent; hastily plan¬ 
ning the best way to meet this predicament 
and struggling hard to overcome the wild 
desire for immédiate revenge that almost 
swept him from his self-mastery. By the 
time Cari returned, he had schooled him- 
self into comparative calm. 
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“Too lazy to carry his suit-cases to the 
tender!” the mechanician grunted by way 
of explanation. 

“Now, listen, Cari,” said Ward, “l’m 
going to tell you some of the things I hâve 
found out here, and I want you to make 
your memory of them absolutely accurate, 
for you must repeat them to Mr. Greiner 
over the long-distance 'phone just as soon 
as you can raise him from Sea View. Every- 
tlung will dépend on the deamess with 
whià you présent the case to him. You 
must not embellish it in the slightest with 
yoiu" fondness for melodramatic trimmings.” 

“I won’t, Chief. Honest.” 

As briefly as he could, Ward outlin'ed to 
the astonished mechanidan the events that 
had led up to his discovery of the camp 
down the shore and the later ones that had , 
convinced both him and Nellie Blaydon that 
her imcle and Mrs. Herriot were in a con- 
spiracy fraught with the gravest consé¬ 
quences for the girl. 

“I do not know who this dark, swarthy 
man is,” Ward conduded. “He may be the 
third of the trio who attacked Mr. Conway 
here, but I doubt it. If he is so nearly black 
as to exdte the attention of the telegraph 
operator, Mr. Conway would certainly hâve 
noticed him particularly and would hâve 
described him to me. It looks to me as 
though he were a newcomer and, if he is, 
it means that the cast of characters in this 
damnable afltair is being lengthened. And 
that means that the plot is becoming more 
complicated and requiring more men to 
handle it.” 

“Do you want me to ask Mr. Greiner to 
corne right down here?” 

“No. You must find out first what train 
Blaydon and Mrs. Herriot take for the 
north and tell Mr. Greiner so that he can 
be on the lookout for them. Their first ac¬ 
tions when they arrive north will probably 
be most significant ones, and if they feel 
that they are not watched, they will go 
ahead with their plans, and Greiner will find 
something definite to work on. Tell him , 
however, that you will get him on the 'phone 
again in the moming—make an appoint- 
ment to do so—and, if possible, I \^1 be 
with you. Then we can confer and décidé 
on our next steps.” 

“Why don't you fly up to Sea View as 
soon as we start and get Mr. Greiner on 
the 'phone yourself? You could be back 
before we get there.” 


Ward's teeth denched grimly. 

“I hâve something more important to 
do,” he said. “Besides, Blaydon might 
hear of my aéroplane being over Sea-View 
and it would make him suspidous and put 
him on his guard. That is the one thing I 
do not want.” 

Again the deep voice of the man they 
were discussing boomed from the yacht. 
Cari made a wry face of disgust as he heard 
it. 

“There's my boss,” he said. “l'U go.” 

It was with the greatest dfficulty that 
Ward mastered his own loathing sufiScient- 
ly to walk down to the yacht to bid them 
an apparently friendly good-by. Stephen 
Blaydon held out his hand. It felt big and 
flabby and damp as Ward took it, as though 
every pore of Üie man's body were oozing 
cold perspiration with his nervousness. His 
eyes, too, reflected his imeasy State of mind. 
They were shifting and restive and dropped 
constantly under the gaze of the aviator, 
though Blaydon evidently tried hard to 
keep them firm. His whole appearance 
served to convince Ward more than ever 
that this man was not the one to conceive 
and carry through such a plot as seemed to 
encompass Caprice, and that he was acting 
his part only because he was being constant¬ 
ly goaded on by another and stronger mind. 

But the portiy Mrs. Herriot exhibited no 
\such signs of a disturbed conscience. She 
was ease and urbanity personified, as she 
came up to him and took his hand. 

“Good-by, young man,” she said heartily 
and with every evidence of cordial friend- 
ship. “It's likely to make an awful scandai 
—leaving you and Nellie alone like this 
without a chaperon in such a lonely place; 
but I don't see any way out of it. l’m too 
much broken up by things in general to 
stay here any longer, and besides, climbing 
these steps every day would be the death 
of me in no time. You just take good care 
of Nellie for a few days until Stephen sends 
for her, and then you put in a bill for your 
time and services and l'il see that Stephen 
pays it.” 

Ward sneered in spite of himself at the 
woman's crass vulgarity, but she did not ap- 
pear to notice it. 

“Good-by,” she called, waving her hand 
to him and Üien to Nellie. “Stephen, you'll 
hâve to help me into that little boat mighty 
gingerly. I don't believe it's ever going to 
carry us ail to Sea View alive.” 
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Blaydon managed with considérable diffi- 
culty to get her safely seated in the stem, 
took his own place forward and gave the 
signal to Cari to start. The little engine 
sputtered as the mechanician threw it over, 
settled to its work and the craft shot ont 
from the shore and headed down the cove 
toward the inlet and the open sea beyond. 

THE two who had been left behind 
SB stood motionless and silent for a 
long time, watching it as it grew 
smaller and smaller with its increasing dis¬ 
tance, and then Ward was brought to a 
sense of his surroundings by a sudden 
broken sigh that sounded almost like a sob 
from the girl. He turned and saw that she 
was on the verge of a breakdown. Great 
tears were welling up in her eyes and her 
lip trembled with a threat of an approach- 
ing storm of weeping. 

She looked up at him in an imspoken ap- 
peal for support, but his heart was steeled 
to the task that confronted him and she 
saw at once that his eyes refused the com- 
fort that she had evidently expected. It 
seemed to brace her with its shock. Her 
lip ceased its trembling and drew into a 
filmer line of self-control; the pathos in her 
brown eyes gave way to a quickly sum- 
moned look of dignity and firm résolve. In 
a moment, she had regained full command 
of herself and stood there facing him calm- 
ly and coolly, waiting for him to speak. 

For the fraction of a second, he weakened. 
She was so fine and straight and womanly 
in her sudden sense of her aloneness. Her 
quick struggle with her collapsing faculties 
had been so hard and so bitter and yet so 
admirably successful, that he felt more than 
ever like a bmte to desert her now, not 
only to desert her but to turn against her 
and to place himself among her enemies. 

Involuntary words of sympathy and of 
comfort rushed to his lips. He felt the cold- 
ness in his eyes melting under the warmth 
of his desire to aid her, but the thought of 
Phil Conway came suddenly to him and 
nerved him for what he had to do. 

“Miss Blaydon,” he said, “l’m sorry, but 
I hâve found out some things that must al- 
ter oiu: relations.” 

He expected to surprise her, to see again 
that look of startled fright that had marked 
her attitude in the first days of her stay on 
the shore. But her eyes did not falter as 


slightest weakening of the dignity of her 
pose. With the quick intuition of woman, 
she had evidently already sensed the un- 
friendliness of his feelings. 

“Very well,” she saiaquietly. “It is not 
necessary for you to stay here if you do not 
care to.” 

He frowned darkly. 

“It is more necessary than ever,” he de- 
clared. “In fact, it is necessary now, re- 
gardless of whether you wish it or not.” 

She raised her brows in mild surprise. 

“Indeed?” she asked. “And am I to 
know these things that you hâve discovered 
—these things Üiat hâve so changed your 
attitude toward me?” 

There was a trace of bitterness in her 
tone that eut him and made him feel despi- 
cable. 

“Yçs,” he said. “I intended to tell you. 
But I want to assiure you that I am more 
sorry than I can say to hâve to withhold 
my sympathy from you in the position in 
which your imcle has left you. I should 
like-” 

But she held up her hand and stopped 
him. 

“1 hâve asked for no sympathy,” she 
said. “Let us dispose of your case first. 
What hâve you discovered that seems to in¬ 
volve me so unfavorably?” 

“1 hâve discovered—” he spoke very 
slowly, watching every play of her expres¬ 
sion as she listened—“I hâve discovered 
that Mr. Conway has been trapped and car- 
ried jaway—kidnaped, to put it plainly. I 
hâve discovered that the people with whom 
you are on such friendly tenus hâve inter- 
cepted telegrams intended for me-” 

“Wait a moment, Mr. Fenton. Please.” 

Her tone was not peremptory, nor was 
there the slightest indication of anger in it. 
Instead, it seemed to reflect the puzzled 
frown that had gathered on her brow and 
the look of deep bewilderment in her eyes. 

“Let me understand you perfectly in one 
thing at a time,” she continued as he 
paused. “You say that Mr. Conway has 
been kidnaped?” 

His anger at the trick that had been 
played upon his friend suddenly fiamed up 
beyond control. 

“Don’t act as if you knew nothing about 
it!” he cried. “I am not trying to tell you 
that he has been carried off. You probably 
already knew that. I am only telling you 
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to go with me at once and hâve him re- 
leased.” 

This time she started violently. He look- 
ed at her keenly to catch every fleeting 
shade, but he could hnd in her astonished 
eyes no sign of the guilt that he had ex- 
pected. They were bent upon him in a 
look that was one of complété surprise, al- 
most of xmbelief, but he searched in vain 
for the fear that he had antidpated. 

“l’m sorry—^really,” she said, shaking 
her head in bewilderment. “I don’t want 
to seem stupid, but I must ask you to re- 
peat that. You say that I probably al- 
ready knew of the kidnaping of Mr. Con- 
way? Will you please tell me what could 
possibly hâve given you the impression 
that I hâve had the remotest connection 
with it?” 

He glared at her a moment in silence. 
So surroimded had he been lately by as- 
sumptions of honesty that had proved dis- 
honest, that he foimd himself wondering 
where she had leamed to act so perfectly. 
Yet, as his eyes searched hers, he found 
hims elf convinced against his will that she 
was not playing a part to deceive him . He 
flushed under the even gaze that she kept 
fixed upon him. 

“I do not mean—^not exactly—that you 
are connected with it,” he temporized. “I 
only mean that I hâve reason to believe 
that it was done by persons whom you 
know, persons whose activity since the dis- 
covery of Caprice has shown them to be un- 
friendly to Mr. Conway and me.” 

“Yes?” She raised her brows again, but 
her glance fell as if his words were an accu¬ 
sation that she could not réfuté. 

“The persons,” Ward continued, seeing 
her momentary embarrassment, “who are 
encamped on the shore below here—the 
persons whom you visited one night in a 
motor-boat from Sea View.” 

He could see her start with surprise at 
this thrust. The color fled from her cheeks 
but retumed quickly again and she smiled 
bravely up at him. 

“So you know that?” she asked. “I had 
intended telling you about it anyway. That 
was one of the things 1 thought we should 
discuss with Mr. Greiner. But are you cer¬ 
tain that these persons are the ones who 
hâve captured Mr. Conway?” 

“No,” he admitted slowly. “I am not, 
absolutely. I hâve a description of one of 
the men. He is so swarthy as to be ahnost 


black. Doesn’t that fit one of the men 
down there?” 

She shook her head, a puzzled frown gath- 
ering over her eyes. 

“Swarthy?” she asked. “No; there was 
no one there who was swarthy.” 

“You are sure?” 

“Absolutely. At least, there was no such 
man there on the night you mention—the 
night I ran down in the launch I hired at 
Sea View. There were only three men there, 
and Uncle Stephen. None of them was 
dark. Are you certain of your description?” 

“Quite. This dark man and another man, 
whom my informant could not describe, 
drugged John Drummond and, pretending 
that he was too drunk to drive the car, 
called at the telegraph office, got a message 
intended for me, telling me the train on 
which Mr. Conway was to arrive and then 
drove off. It is perfectly obvions to me 
that they met Mr. Conway at the train with 
some story that made him believe they were 
from me, that he entered the car expecting 
them to bring him down here, and that, as 
soon as they reàched a place lonely enough 
for their purpose, they overpowered him 
and made him prisoner.” 

“And you judged from that—” her voice 
was more pained than angry—“that I must 
hâve had something to do with it, that I 
could play you such a trick after the way 
you hâve—hâve helped me? What can 
your opinion of me be to permit you to rush 
to such a conclusion?” 

“I knew of this gang down the shore,” he 
protested. “1 knew that they had attacked 
us once and that that attack was prompted 
by our accidentai discovery of Calice. 
And I knew, unfortunately, that you were 
connected with this gang, for I foUowed you 
that night in my aéroplane and I was hid- 
den in the underbrush not twenty feet from 
you when you and your uncle came from 
the tent down there and you started back 
for Sea View. l’d give my right hand not 
to hâve to suspect you. Miss Blaydon, for 
I promised—and meant every word of it, 
too—that I would help you here. But my 
friend cornes first.” 

“You promised, you remember, no mat- 
ter what happened.” 

There was a trace of wounded pride and 
bitterness in her tone. She seemed hurt, 
not so much by the things he accused her 
of, as by his défection from her side in this 
tangle. 
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“Yes,” he admitted, “but I had not the 
remotest idea that it would involve my 
friendship for Phil Conway. I will stick by 
him, Miss Blaydon, first, last and ail the 
time. A friendship like this cornes only 
once in a man’s life and it is too precious to 
be lightly cast aside.” 

She nodded slowly. 

“Yes,” she said. “I must agréé with you 
and I admire you for your choice. It would, 
perhaps, be of little use to tell you that this 
misfortune, however, does not raise the 
question of such a decision. In other words, 
you would probably not believe me if I were 
to tell you that I hâve had no idea that Mr. 
Conway was to be molested in any way, 
that I hâve not the slightest inkling as to 
this dark man’s identity; that this whole 
thing is as completely a surprise to me as it 
is to you.” 

His eyes searched hers deeply for some 
hidden sign of déception, but hefoimd none. 

“You are willing, then, to assure me that 
the men in this camp down the shore hâve 
had nothing to do with it?” he asked. 

She hesitated, visibly perplexed. 

“No,” she said sloWly. “I am not in a 
position to say that. You yourself hâve 
showed me a maze of lying and deceit about 
me that makes me uncertain of anything or 
anybody. I am so completely at a loss to 
understand Uncle Stephen’s recent actions 
that I can not even guess what he may 
hâve donc. I had hoped—” she faltered a 
moment and her lip trembled — “I had 
hoped that you would ^de me.” 

The pathos of her voice went to his heart. 
It was an unintentional rebuke for his dé¬ 
sertion of her in her need, and he felt it 
keenly. 

“Miss Blaydon,” he said slowly, “I hope 
you will not misunderstand me in what I 
hâve said. You must realize that, as a 
man, I must be true to my friend, and, when 
that friend is in danger, cast everything 
aside to go to his defense. You must realize 
that, in Üie light of the half-knowledge that 
I hâve about you and about those men 
down there, I can not be blamed for being 
brutal for my friend’s sake. But if you 
assure me that you hâve had nothing to do 
with this attack upon him—that you did 
not even know it was to take place and that 
you can not imagine who has instigated it— 
then it assmnes a very different aspect.” 

She smiled wanly, as if she were very 
tired. 


“I can imagine who has instigated it,” 
fhe said. “If Uncle Stephen and Mrs. Her- 
riot are the fiends that you hâve led me to 
believe, I can easily imagine why they 
should want to get Mr. Conway out of the 
way.” 

“Then you think that they hâve planned 
it?” 

“I do not know what to think. I am 
willing to do anything that you suggest to 
prove or disprove your suspicions of them, 
for I feel as though I shoidd go mad with 
the thoughts that you hâve started in my 
mind.” 

He glanced up sharply. 

“You are wiÛing to do anything that I 
suggest?” he repeated. 

Her eyes met his unflinchingly. 

“Yes,” she said impressively; “anything.” 

“Very well.” His tone was quiet, as if 
her words had made his comrse casier for 
him. “I will ask you to get ready at once 
to fly with me down the shore to that camp, 
to enter it as if you were still on friendly 
terms with its occupants and to find out for 
me whether they hâve any mformation 
about Phil Conway. Will you do that?” 

For a moment there was the merest hint 
of indécision in her look, but she conquered 
it. 

“Yes,” she said, “I will. I do not know 
what the resuit will be, for I am beginning 
to think that those men and Uncle Stephen 
are workmg together against me. If they 
are, my intrusion may hâve serions consé¬ 
quences for me, but rather than hâve you 
think that I hâve donc the things you so 
evidently suspect, I will go.” 

“You need not be afraid,” he assured her. 
“When you enter the camp, I shall be with- 
in a very few feet of you and the first man 
who raises a hand to touch you will die be- 
fore he can take a step. I am a good shot 
and I shall be so close that a miss will be 
most imlikely.” 

She nodded confidently. 

“I shall not be afraid,” she said. “Shall 
we start at once?” 

Hé gave her some directions as to what 
she should wear, and she went aboard the 
yacht while he hurried to the tent to over- 
haul the aéroplane. As he wheeled the big 
machine out and down the sandy slope to 
the waters of the cove, he foimd himself 
completely baflSed at tWs new turn of af- 
fairs. 

He had started with the firm détermina- 
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tion to startle her into an admission that 
she knew something of the fate of his friend, 
to force her to go with him down the shore 
to insist that the men there set Phil at lib- 
erty. Now he found het accompanying him 
willingly, even eagerly, showing by her anx- 
iety to solve the mystery and that she was 
in no way culpable. 

With tiie machine in the water, he went 
back to the tents and slipped Carl’s revol¬ 
ver into his pocket. His lips were closed in 
a grim line. He was determined now to go 
to the last extremity if he found either Phil 
or the girl in danger. 

She came down to the shore with a self- 
reliant anile upon her beautiful face. 

“I hâve had a battle with my timidity,” 
she said, “and I hâve won. That is,” she 
temporized, “I think I hâve won. But you 
must forgive me if I become frightened 
when we get very high. Shall we go very 
high?” 

He shook his head with a reassuring 
smile. 

“Only so high as is necessary for safety,” 
he said. “I will corne down lower when 
you tell me to. But I do not think you 
will. You will be fascinated with the won- 
derful sensations of fl 5 dng two—three—four 
thousand feet above the earth.” 

She shuddered in feigned terror. 

“Oh, please!” she cried. “You must not 
take me so high.” 

He imderstood her mood and humored 
her in it. It was évident that she had de¬ 
termined to thrust from her as far as pas¬ 
sible the deeper fears of the tragedy that 
menaced her if her uncle should prove to 
be the scoundrel that Ward felt certain he 
was. 

“Our flight today,” he said, “will be for 
speed, not height. We must get there as 
quickly as possible.” 

“Oh, yes; and get our unpleasant duty 
over with. I had almost managed to make 
myself forget it.” 

He hel^ her into her seat in the hull 
and, with a final inspection of the machine, 
threw over the rear-starter and the roar of 
the Gnome reverberated through the air. 
He leaned over to her, his lips close to her 
ear. 

“You need not be afraid of the engine,” 
he shouted. “You will get used to the noise 
in a little while.” 

She smiled up with no show of timidity. 

“I hâve sixty horse-pwwer in my sp>eed- 


boat at home,” she called. “It makes quite 
as much noise as this.” 

HE GÜIDED the machine down 
the cove, listening carefully to the 
motor. Then, satisfied that it was 
working smoothly, he threw on more power 
and the hydro-aeroplane leap)ed forward, 
flinging up great sheets of white water from 
its blunt bow as it planed at ever-increas- 
ing speed. 

With a final look at the girl to see that 
she was not frightened, he drew his wheel 
toward him and the machine, flinging itself 
free of the restraint of the water, lifted, sag- 
ged a moment, lifted again and then head- 
ed upward in a strong, steady climb. Nel- 
lie Blaydon leaned over to him, her eyes 
gleaming with delight. 

“Why,” she cried, “it does not seem as 
though we were rising at ail. It seems as 
though the earth were sinking beneath us 
and we were fixed firmly in space.” 

He smiled at her enthusiasm. A little 
touch of healthy color had crept into each 
of her cheeks and her lips were parted as 
she breathed in deeply of the rusMng air. 

Slowly and almost imperceptibly, he kept 
the madiine on its ascending angle, guiding 
it over the safe waters of the cove and tium- 
ing at the inlet to head down the shore. 

At slightly over five hundred feet high, he 
leveled out. It was not the best altitude 
for safety, but he did not want to be high 
enough for the men in the camp to see the 
machine over the tree-tops and, with the 
water so near, he felt that he could easily 
glide to its surface if the motor should stop. 
But the Gnome roared evenly and steadüy 
without missing an explosion. 

Soon he could see thq break in the trees 
to the right that meant the head of the long 
cove where he had landed the night he had 
followed Nellie Blaydon—it seemed âges 
ago. He swerved over to it, headed down 
and, cutting off his spark, volplaned to the 
anooth waters inside. It was a matter of a 
few minutes only to work his way up until 
the keel of his hull grated on the sloping 
sand of the beach. 

The girl beside him drew a deep breath 
of ecstasy. 

“That was glorious!” she exclaimed. 
“Gloriousl Some day, when things hâve 
brightened, when there are no troubles and 
no suspicions and no heartaches, I want you 
to take me for a long flight. And—” she 
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glanced up with a sparkle in her eyes—“we 
must go high, mudi higher than we hâve 
been today. You plan for us to walk to 
the camp from here?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I think it wisest for 
them to believe you came down the shore 
by yourself in your boat and walked across 
the point of land between the sea and the 
cove. I shall hide where I hid the night I 
foUowed you. It is almost among the tents 
so that I shall be able to see and hear every- 
thing and you can be assmred that not one 
of them shall lay an unfriendly hand on 
you.” 

“Then you want me to act as though I 
had corne of my own volition—alone and 
imprepared to make any résistance if they 
should prove unfriendly?” 

“I thmk it best. It may give you an un- 
pleasant few minutes, but it is the only way 
to find out exactly what has been going on 
here and where they stand.” 

“And do you expect to find Mr. Conway 
here?” 

He considered thoughtfully before an- 
swering. 

“I do not believe we shall,” he said final- 
ly. “My only hope is that these men, being, 
so far as I can see, in league against us, may 
know where he is. I must trust to your 
diplomacy to find that out.” 

“Very well,” she said. Her voice was low 
and without a tremor, with a note that 
showed that she had steeled herself to meet 
any crisis that might be forced upon her. 
“Let us start.” 

They walked side by side in silence down 
the smooth beach. Suddenly she looked up 
at him, her cheeks flushing. 

“Do you know,” she said, “I think a 
friendship like yours for Mr. Conway is so 
wonderful.” 

He flushed in tum at the unconcealed ad¬ 
miration in her tone. 

“Do you?” he asked. “Why?” 

“It is so absolute, so imquestioning, so 
self-sacrificing. You hâve not even stopped 
to consider the possibilities of the position 
you are placing yomrself in.” 

He laughed easily. 

“Am I in such danger, then?” he de- 
manded. 

“If I were—what you practically accused 
me of being—” she hesitated over her words 
—“you would be in very grave danger. 
Suppose I shoiid be in league with these 
men. Don’t you see how easy it would be 


for me to give a silent signal to let them 
know that I was not alone, that there was 
some one concealed behind a bush or a tree 
or wherever it is you intend to hide your¬ 
self? And don’t you see how easily they 
could surpfise you and capture you before 
you could reaUy tell what had happened?” 

He looked at her with eyes that danced 
with amusement, but that shone also with 
the most absolute confidence in her. 

“Thank you for waming me,” he mocked. 
“You hâve put me on my guard. I shall 
look for your signais.” 

“No, but, seriously,” she protested. “It 
is really very fine of you. I wonder if 
Philip Conway knows the value of your 
friendship.” 

“Oh, Phil is ail right,” he said. 

“Yes; but he probably takes it^.all for 
granted as though it were no more than 
what is due him. I wish—” her voice be- 
came wistful—“I wish that my life had 
brought me such a friendship. I hâve never 
had any, except father’s, and, of course, that 
is not quite the same.” 

“Oh, you never can tell,” he laughed. 
“You do not know how many of your 
friends would rush to your assistance if 
they knew that you needed them.” 

But she shook her head sadly. 

“They are ail fair-weather friends,” she 
declared “And to think that, in the one 
crisis in my life, when I need help the most, 
I should hâve to look for it to a man who 
counts me as one of his enemies-” 

“Stop!” he cried. “I lost my head, that 
was ail. But you yourself admit that there 
was some justification.” 

She nodded prettily. 

“I hâve been convicted through my as¬ 
sociâtes,” she said. “But we are going to 
make it ail corne out right in the end, aren’t 
we? And everything will be explained.” 

“Yes,” he said, a trifle grimly, “even the 
téléphoné trick.” 

She stopped short and stared at him. A 
slow flush mounted to her cheeks. 

“The—the téléphoné trick?” she faltered. 

“Yes,” he said. “The téléphoné trick— 
in your alcôve. When there wasn’t any 
téléphoné there, you remember.” 

“Oh!” she cried in sudden shame, and 
again, “Oh!” The flush deepened and ail 
of her self-confident poise deserted her. 
“Oh, you knew that, too?” she exclaimed, 
almost breathless with the horror of her dis- 
covery. “You knew that—ail the time. 
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What must you hâve been thinking of me? 
Oh, I do not wonder that you hâve classed 
me-” 

“There—there,” he comforted her. “I 
hâve never taken it seriously—not lately, 
that is.” 

“But you must let me explain!” she cried, 
her words coming fast with the overwhelm- 
ing tide of her self-accusation. 

But he held up his hand to stop her. 

“Some other time,” he said. “We are 
almost at the camp now. We must get 
ready for our serious work.” 

The knoll behind which he had hidden 
on that other night loomed up a hundred 
yards below them, jutting out to the water’s 
edge and completely hiding the land and 
the shore beyond it. He pointed to the left. 

“You will hâve to go that way by your- 
self,” he said. “The océan shore is only a 
short distance. Walk straight toward it un- 
til you get on the beach, then on down the 
beach until you are about even with the 
camp and then strike inland again as though 
you had nm your boat up on the sand and 
corne to them on foot. You can say some- 
thing about engine trouble forcing you to 
land. I shall be among the bushes on top 
of that knoll. If anythmg happens, be sure 
to get out of the line of my fire. For—” his 
lips drew into grim Unes of détermination— 
“I shall shoot to kill at the first man who 
tries to molest you.” 

She looked at him gratefuUy. 

“Thank you,” she said. “That is some- 
thing Uke the friendship I hâve been wish- 
ing for, isn’t it?” 

She tumed without another word and 
walked away from him in the direction in 
which he had pointed. He stood for several 
minutes watching her, his fists clenched as 
if he longed to fight for her, a boxmdless ar- 
dor glowing in his eyes. 

She did not glance back at him as she 
threaded her way carefully and quietly 
among the low trees. She walked with the 
fuU swing that he had noted before with 
admiration, the Uthe Unes of her figure 
playing witii perfect freedom and grâce. 

She tumed at last and waved good-by as 
her path led down the slope to the beach 
and carried her out of his sight. 

He shrugged as she disappeared. 

“l’m being a fool again,” he muttered. 
“It’s time to get to work.” 

He struck out on his own course down 
the shore of the cove toward the knoU. 


The earth was soft and yielding under his 
feet and he moved silently, choosing his 
path to avoid the underbrush and the twigs 
that lay beneath it. 

At the foot of the kiioU, he paused, look- 
ing up with a disappointed frown upon his 
brow. The underbrush on top was not near- 
ly so dense as he had hoped. The bushes 
were thin and far apart and offered Uttle 
concealment for him in the bright glare of 
the afternoon sun. Hiding there in the 
darkness of the night was one thing; find- 
ing a refuge there now was quite another. 

He studied his situation carefuUy, inten- 
tionaUy taking plenty of time, to give Nellie 
Blaydon an opportunity to finish her longer 
détour. Finalîy he decided upon skirting 
the knoll where it droppied predpitously to 
the water of the cove. He had scarcely 
tumed to take this path when he was ar- 
rested by a cry from the direction of the 
camp. He stopped, electrified. It was Nel- 
Ue Blaydon’s voice. 

“Oh, Mr. Fenton! Mr. Fenton!” she 
caUed. “Corne quick.” 

He whipped the revolver from his pocket 
and, casting aU caution and fear to the 
winds, plunged up the steep side of the 
knoU and rushed precipitately down its far- 
ther slope. 

The girl was standing there staring at 
him. As he stopped in his mad msh and 
looked at her, she spread her arms out in a 
gesture that embraced the trees about her 
and the shore beyond. 

He looked and imderstood. The camp 
was gone. 

At her feet was a black mound that had 
been the embers of their many fires and be¬ 
hind her and beside her were the ditches 
where the tents had been, trenched to carry 
away the rain water. But tents and men 
and boat—aU were gone. 

He tumed to her to express his own sur¬ 
prise, but the face that met his gaze stUled 
the words on his tongue. She had tumed 
in the instant from tte strong, self-reliant 
girl who had corne down wiüi him, to a 
haggard woman, appaUed by the horror 
that she had stumbled upon. Her eyes were 
starting and staring with terror, her cheeks 
were ashen with the bloodless hue of death 
itself, her Ups moved spasmodicaUy as if 
they were striving to frame the words that 
her voice would not utter. 

He stepped toward heik and took her 
arm, for she seemed about to collapse 
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completely. She flinched at his touch. Then 
the great eyes, so fiUed with fright, turned 
slowly to him. For a moment, she stared 
asthoughshedidnotknowhim. Gradually, 
however, some semblance of memory came 
into them and she dutched at his wrist 
convulsively, her feverish grip sinking into 
his flesh. 

“Uncle Stephen has lied to me,” she whis- 
pered hoarsely. “He has lied to me.” 

She tumed again and stared at the re¬ 
mains of the camp about them. Then, with 
a choking cry, as the full realization of it ail 
nished upon her, she sank into a huddled 
heap upon the ground at his feet, burying 
her face in her hands as great sobs racked 
her body. 

“Oh, oh!” she moaned. “What you said 
is true. He has killed my fatherl” 

CHAPTER XIV 

THE TRAIL OF THE CAMPEES 

F ENTON stood above her, too bewilder- 
ed for any immédiate action. Her 
words kept repeating themselves over and 
over again in his brain and, each time, he 
shuddered at the realization of what they 
meant. 

They were almost the words that he had 
said to himself so often in the last few days. 
The terrible accusation that they conveyed 
was not by any means new to hhn ; it was a 
conclusion that he himself had reached. 
But to hear them thus, faltered in the heart- 
rending whisper of this girl whose spirit they 
had broken, seemed to drive them home to 
him with a clearer, more Personal, more 
horrible meaning. 

He looked down at her fine head and 
shoulders, shaken by the violent sobbing 
that was becoming hysteria. She looked so 
childlike and helpless in her sudden weak- 
ness that he forgot she was a woman, forgot 
that her very nearness had set him aflame 
with his desire for her, forgot that he was a 
man, and she a girl of suprême aUurements. 

With low-spoken words of comfort, much 
as he would hâve crooned to a weeping child, 
he sank to the groimd beside her and put a 
protecting arm about her shoulder, sooth- 
ing her with his hand. 

“No—no,” he said. “You must not say 
such things. Your father has not been kill¬ 
ed. I know it. You must not imagine such 
an awful thing.” 


She leaned to him, her head almost on his 
shoulder, her whole attitude one of seeking 
the protection of his strong body. Somehow 
the incongruity of their positions was lost in 
the overpowering agony of the girl. 

He felt no hesitancy in pressing her to 
him comfortingly and she yielded as if it 
were the most natural thing in the world for 
her to do. The flesh of her shoulder felt 
firm and rounded imder his hand, with a 
suggestion of vital life and neamess that 
might hâve shattered his self-mastery had 
conditions been different. 

But he did not think of these things now. 
Her grief was too pitiful, too sacred for even 
a hint of his desire to obtrude, and he main- 
tained his attitude of comforter, crooning to 
her almost as a mother would to a babe. 

The violence of her sobs subsided under 
his ministrations. She still kept her face 
buried in her hands and her low moans of 
anguish wrung him to the heart, but he saw 
that she was regaining self-control, and in a 
few minutes more, her head lay quietly on 
his shoxilder as if tiie agony of her grief had 
left her too exhausted to raise it. He waited 
patiently imtil he felt her stir. Then he 
gently released his arm and rose to his feet. 

“You must not say such things,” he re- 
peated reprovingly. “I tell you, I know 
that you are wrbng. Yoinr father has not 
been killed. We are going to find him and 
save him—but you must get hold of your- 
self and not give ’way again, if you are to 
help.” 

She raised her anguished eyes to his. 

“Do you think so?” she asked slowly. 
“Do you honestly think we can save him?” 

“I know it,” he lied emphatically. 
“Corne now; you are ail right again, aren’t 
you?” 

She smiled up at him wanly. 

“I will—will try to be,” she promised. 

“Corne then!” His tone was almost gay 
and he held out both hands to help her up. 
“Corne then. We must hiury. There’s 
much to be done!” 

She put her hands in his and he raised her 
to her feet. With a sorry little grimace, she 
brushed the dust from her skirt and put her 
hands to her disarranged hair. 

“1 must look like a fright,” she said. “I 
never broke down so completely in my life 
before. But—” she faltered again—“it ail 
seemed to rush upon me with such over- 
whelming force that it simply swept me 
away.” 
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She shuddered as the memory of it came 
to her. Then she drew in a deep breath and 
squared her shoulders. 

“I am ready,” she said in a finn voice. 
“You need not be afraid of such a scene 
again.” 

They skirted the knoU and came once 
more upon the cove shore. 

“If you are tired,” Ward said, “you can 
rest here and I will bring the machine down 
to you.” 

But she shook her head determinedly. 

“No,” she said. “I am not going to shirk 
my share of the work. I will walk.” 

They retraced their path along the shore 
in silence. Ward looked up at her once and 
her eyes met his. She fiushed in embarrass- 
ment as if he had surprised her thoughts. 
He felt the blood creeping into his own 
dieeks as he realized what it meant. She 
had been thinking for the first time, of their 
position there by the embers of the camp¬ 
hre, his arm about her, her head resting con- 
fidingly upon his shoulder. 

But the memory had not displeased her. 
Her smile, as her glance dropped, showed 
this. His fists clenched tightly as they 
swung by his side for tire sudden rush of his 
long pent-up feeUngs threatened to sweep 
away ail of his carefuUy maintained poise, 
and a flood (rf untimely words of passion 
clamored at his lips for utterance. 

He dared not look up at her again. He 
could not trust himself to speak to her in 
even the most trivial way. He stumbled 
along at her side ih silence and in silence 
they reached the machine where they had 
left it, its bow drawn well up on the sloping 
sand. 

He was glad that the work of launching it 
and preparing it for flight kept him too busy 
for conversation. He even purposely found 
occupation on the opposite side of the hull 
as he saw her preparing to take her seat, for 
he was afraid to trust himself to take her 
hand to help her in. She seemed not to 
notice the slight for she, too, appeared pre- 
occupied. 

The Gnome roared out once more with 
the tum of the starter and they lifted from 
the water and wheeled northward. Ward 
kept his eyes steadily fixed ahead during 
the flight, his vibrant nerves waming him 
that he must not again subject them to 
strain without giving them the relief of the 
words that still crowded to his lips. Over 
and over, his brain seemed to cry out trium- 


phantly, “You love her—you love her!” as 
if it had forced the admission from him after 
a bitter struggle. 

And a bitter struggle it had been. In 
every way this girl seemed to be culpably 
involved in this tangle of crime and décep¬ 
tion, and for this reason alone, he should 
hâve hated her. 

Phil had warned him against this very 
folly with his laconic reference to the other 
suitors—ail much better fitted financially 
and socially to be this woman’s mate—who 
had failed to find favor in her eyes, and 
crafty Mrs. Herriot, skilled in the devions 
ways of life, had served notice upon him 
wiüi her brusk frankness, that he was 
riding to a fall. His common sense told 
him üiat Phil and Mrs. Herriot were right, 
and he had definitely determined to profit 
by their advice and the results of his own 
observation. 

Yet he loved her. 

He clenched his jaw'S hard as he guided 
the machine. Of one thing he was deter¬ 
mined. Under no circumstances would he 
allow a Word of his folly to escape him. 
Under no considération would he ruin their 
pleasant relations by a déclaration which 
could only be regarded as presumptuous by 
her, and which would, of necessity, make 
any further friendship impossible. 

ÎFriendship! He sneered as the word 
occurred to him. She had asked him for 
it; he was planning to preserve it. Yet 
what did he want of this wonder-woman’s 
mere friendship now? It sounded like 
mockery to him. It seemed to point the 
finger of scom at him and tell him that 
that far he could go and no farther. 
Friendship! 

HE BROUGHT the machine down 
clumsily to the waters of the cove 
below Caprice. It splashed badly as 
it struck and he cursed himself inwardly for 
this wreckage of his nerves. But . the girl 
seemed not to notice it. 

He could not avoid helping her to shore. 
The touch of her hand thrilled him more 
than it had ever done before, and he was 
conscious of a feeling of nervousness in her 
fingers. She withdrew her hand almost be¬ 
fore she was safely on the land, and he 
glanced up quickly to see if she were angry 
at something, but her face was averted, and 
he saw only the flush in the contour of her 
cheek. 
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She stood at a little distance, waiting 
while he moored the machine. 

“You are not going to put it away in the 
tent?” she asked. 

“No,” he said. “I am not altogether cer¬ 
tain that I shall not need it again.” 

He saw her start and look at him anx- 
iously. 

“You are not thinking of going down 
there again—to himt for them?” she asked. 

“I am not sure. I think I shall wait imtil 
I see Cari. His talk with Greiner will in¬ 
fluence me.” 

She turned away with a little shudder. 
From the corners of his eyes, he could see 
her pondering over some thought, as if she 
hesitated to express it. Finally she turned 
back to him. 

“If you go,” she said slowly, “will you let 
me go with you?” 

He looked up in surprise. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because—^because it is not right that 
you should face these dangers alone for me. 
I can not let you do it unless you let me 
bear my share.” 

“Very well,” he said quietly. “If I go, I 
will at least talk it over witii you before- 
hand.”' 

“Do you know?” she asked in a new tone, 
“I hâve been thinking of something I saw 
down there, and I am just beginning to 
realize the significance of it. Did you notice 
that camp-fire?” 

“No,” he admitted in some surprise. 

“The embers were still smoking,” she 
said. “It was a tiny wisp of smoke that firsf 
showed me that I had left the path you 
pointed out to me and turned in straight for 
the camp.” 

His eyes lighted with a quick under- 
standing of her meaning. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. “Then they 
cooked their breakfast there this morning!” 

“That was what I thought. I can not 
understand what it may portend. But I 
thought you ought to know because you are 
better able to think such things out than I 
am.” 

She put her hand to her head but took it 
away suddenly and he saw her fists clench 
as if she were fighting hard to overcome an 
attack of vertigo. Her violent grief of so 
short a time before had very evidently left 
her weak and unfitted tp stand the strain of 
the fears that a further discussion would 
arouse, so he choked back the questions that 


came to his lips and spoke gently and reas- 
suringly. 

“I am sure everything is going to corne 
out ail right. Miss Blaydon,” he said. 
“Take my advice; go to your state-room 
now and rest for an hour or so. I will call 
you after I hâve had time to consider every¬ 
thing thoroughly. But do not become ner- 
vous if you sho^d hear my motor start. I 
think it likely that I shall fly up to Sea View 
to catch Cari and find out what Mr. Greiner 
has advised. The tender would not get him 
back here imtil long after dark. Go now 
and lie down, please.” 

Her brown eyes rested on him for a mo¬ 
ment in a glance that made him grip him- 
self hard again. It told of gratitude, of 
trust, of a sentiment of warm regard that 
set his blood to pulsing madly. 

“Very well,” she said. “1 will do as I am 
told.” 

With a bright little smile and a nod, she 
left him *and disappeared into the cabin of 
the yacht. Very slowly and thoughtfuUy, 
he walked up to his tent and sat down to 
figure out his problem imdisturbed. 

But, in whatever light he considered it, 
he became convinced that it woifld be folly 
to act without first hearing from Greiner. 
His own total ignorance of 5ie many thin gs 
which the détective and Phil must Imve dS- 
covered might lead him far astray and he 
determined to fly up to the resort before 
acting. 

WITH a cup of hot coffee to 
strengthen him, he hurried down 
again to the shore to start the ma¬ 
chine, but he had scarcely reached it before 
he became consdous of a faint, low buzzing 
soimd Corning from the north. • His ex- 
perienced ear told him at once what it was. 
It was the rapid pulsation of a gasoline 
motor, and a moment’s listening convinced 
him that it came from the motorcycle ridden 
by the telegraph operator of Sea View. 

He ran back to the tents and on down to 
the shore, straining every muscle, in his 
anxiety to see what had brought the talka- 
tive k^ght of the key to this distant camp 
again. Soon a cloud of dust whirled out 
from the bend up the shore and the machine 
darted forth, careening over at a dangerous 
angle as it swung at full speed around the 
curve, its rider bent over the bars. He saw 
Fenton and brought the machine to a stop 
twenty feet away. 
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Ward ran forward as the rider dismount- 
ed, but the aviator stopped in amazement 
even before the other had removed the con- 
cealing goggles. 

“Cari!” Fenton exclaimed. “What the 
devil is the matter?” 

The little mechanician paused • long 
enough to get his breath and loosen his 
stifling collar. 

“1 had to hurry down, Chief,” he said. 
“l’ve found out a lot of things I knew you’d 
want to know right away and I coûldn’t 
wait for that slow old tender to get me here. 
So I borrowed this machine from the tele- 
graph operator. He didn’t want to lend it 
to me at first until he found out I used to 
ride ’em in races. And I told him you’d pay 
him well.” 

“Yes, yes!” Ward agreed irritably. 
“Corne to the point at once. What did Mr. 
Greiner hâve to say?” 

“1 couldn’t get him.” 

“Couldn’t get him? Then what the-” 

“He wasn’t at his club nor at his apart- 
ments. They said they hadn’t seen hhn 
since last night.” 

“But, Cari, do you mean to say that you 
gave up so easily? Don’t you know tiiat 
it’s most important-” 

“Aw, Chief, I didn’t give up. They said 
if he came back it would probably be around 
six-thirty, when he always dresses and goes 
to the club for dinner. So I told ’em both 
to hold him if he came in, and say it was a 
most important message from Mr. Conway 
and Mr. Fenton, and we’d call him up at 
six-forty-five, sharp. So you see, I did the 
best I could.” 

“AU right,” Ward agreed grudgingly. 
“l’U fly up to Sea View and caU him up my- 
self. l’ve got to talk to him. l’ve discover- 
ed things of the greatest importance.” 

Carl’s eyes glistened. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed. “Hâve you got 
more dues?” 

“Yes. Those people in the camp down 
the shore hâve disappeared.” 

“Disappeared!” 

“They evidently broke camp this morn- 
ing. The embers of their fire were stiU 
smoking when Miss Blaydon and I got 
there.” 

“Where do you suppose they’ve gone?” 

Ward considered the question thought- 
fuUy a moment. 

“I don’t know. Cari,” he said finally. 
“But if they wiU take such drastic steps to 


remove Mr. Conway, I imagine they would 
do the same to remove you and me.” 

“You think they’re coming here?” 

“I don’t know what to think. But, as far 
as I can see, their plans—whatever they are— 
are rapidly coming to a head; and whatever 
they do now wiU probably be both sudden 
and desperate.” 

“But, Chief, if they wanted to remove 
you, why couldn’t they hâve done it the 
night they tried to set fire to the tent?” 

“Mr. Blaydon was here then. I fancy he 
didn’t want it done in a way that might hâve 
involved him.” 

“Oh, good Lord! Speaking of him, I 
almost forgot my own dues. They didn’t 
go to New York, Chief.” 

Ward started in astonishment. 

“They didn’t go—^you mean Mr. Blaydon 
and Mrs. Herriot?” 

“Yep. They didn’t go to New York at 
aU. They’re up to something crooked, 
Chief, as sure as you’re bom!” 

Ward made a gesture of impatience. 

“For Heaven’s sake, get on with your 
story!” he exclaimed. “Where did they 
go?” 

“To Hackett’s.” 

“Hackett’s? Where or who is Hackett?” 

“It’s a one-horse little way-station down 
the line from Sea View toward South Junc- 
tion. They bought tickets for tiiere. 
That’s how I found it out.” 

“ You foUowed them?” 

“Yes. You told me to find out what train 
they took and teU Mr. Greiner so he could 
meet them in New York. So I did it. You 
remember Jim Foster?” 

“Foster? No.” 

“He’s the ticket-agent at Sea View. 
He’s the fellow used to corne over to the 
camp so much in the evenings for me while 
we were flying there. He introduced me to 
a lot of the girls at the hôtel—the maids 
you used to lad me about.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I went right to the station and re- 
newed acquaintance with Jim. He invited 
me inside and I went and took a seat beside 
the ticket-window with my back to the wall 
so nobody could see me when they were 
buying tickets. And pretty soon I heard 
om fnend’s big voice with the fat lady’s 
squeak butting in now and then. They 
were in the waiting-room.” 

“Could you hear what they were saying?” 

“No, only the Sound of their voices. But 
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after a while, he cornes up to the ticket- 
window and knocks and Jim goes to see 
what he wants. He says, ‘Does this next 
train stop at Hackett’s?’ and Jim says, 
‘Yes, sir. It stops on signal or if there’s any 
passengers with tickets for there.’ ‘Well,’ 
the big stiff says, ‘Give me two tickets for 
Hackett’s.’ So Jim gives them to him, and 
him and the fat lady goes ont and sits on a 
bench at the far end of the platform, where 
they keeps up the argument out of any one’s 
hearing. But it looked like some argu¬ 
ment.” 

“Go ahead!” Ward exclaimed impatient- 
ly. “What did you do next?” 

“I sneaked out of the ticket-office and 
around back of the station and corne up on 
them just as though I had corne from the 
hôtel. ‘I thought l’d say good-by,’ I says 
sort of careless. ‘l’m going on back to the 
camp.’ I see Blaydon turning black, he’s 
so mad, and he’s about to teU me where to 
go when Cleopatra grabs him by the sleeve 
and gives him the high sign, while she says 
to me as sweet as sugar, ‘Oh, ain’t that nice 
of you. Won’t you wait and see us off for 
New York?’ ” 

Carl’s imitative grimace was perfect, 
even to the venomous glint of his eyes. 

“And I sa,ys, ‘Yes, ma’am, thank you; 
Fil be that polite, though I ought to get 
back to camp.’ Well, Chief, I wish you 
could hâve seen Blaydon at that. I thought 
he’d choke, honest.” 

“AU right,” Ward said bruskly. “So 
you stayed and saw them get on the train. 
Is that ail?” 

The mechanician looked injured. 

“Ye—es,” he admitted in a disappointed 
tone, “but I don’t see what I did for you to 
get sore about, Chief.” 

“l’m not sore. Cari,” Ward hastened to 
reassure him. “Only I am in a very great 
hurry. You hâve done splendid work. 
You’U make a great détective yet; see if you 
don’t. But we require action now. Tell me 
exactly where Hackett’s is.” 

Cari reached into his breast-pocket and 
drew out a printed pamphlet. 

“Here’s one of tiie hotel’s folders,” he 
said, tiuming the leaves. “It’s got a map 
that shows it. Here it is.” 

He handed it to Ward, pointing with his 
finger to the spot where the Uttle way-sta- 
tion lay on the railroad line from the resort 
to South Junction where tourists changed 
cars for the North. 


“AU right,” Ward said. “l’U look this 
over. Meantime, you go to the yacht and 
get Miss Blaydon’s maid. TeU her to caU 
Miss Blaydon from her state-room and ask 
her to get ready to fly with me at once for 
Sea View. You are to take the maid on 
your motorcycle. I see you hâve an extra 
seat.behind.” 

Cari flushed with pleasure. 

“That won’t make me mad,” he said. 
“You think these feUows are getting ready 
to clean us up here?” 

“It doesn’t look imlike it. They are 
playing for tremendously big stakes and 
they are on the threshold of success. Mr. 
Conway and John Drummond knew too 
much for their safety. Therefore they hâve 
removed Mr. Conway and Dnunmond. 
You and Miss Blaydon and I know too 
much for their safety. You can draw your 
own conclusions.” 

Cari nodded. 

“I see,” he said. “Haçkett’s isn’t so far 
away. TThey could get back here easy by 
tonight.” 

“Exactly,” said Ward. “Go to the yadit 
and get them to hustle.” 

The mechanician hurried away and Ward 
went inside his tent, where he spread the 
map out on the rough table and began to 
study it. He had not been thus engaged 
long when he heard quick footsteps on the 
earth outside and NelUe Blaydon’s voice 
called him. He went to the flap and met 
her. 

Her rest, short as it had been, had evi- 
dently done her good. Her eyes were 
brighter and her step more springing, her 
whole carriage more erect and suggestive of 
freshness and strength. 

“Cari tells me we are to fly at once to Sea 
View,” she said as she entered the tent and 
took a Seat at the table. “What is it?” 

As briefly as possible, he outlined the dis- 
coveries that Cari had made. 

“Here is Hackett’s,” he said, sitting be- 
side her and pointing to the spot on the map. 
“You see, the raihroad curves from Sea 
View well to the south to avoid this range 
of hüls and then, where the range ends, 
sweeps sharply up northward again. Hack¬ 
ett’s is at the southernmost point of this 
sweep. It is-” 

He stopped suddenly as his Angers fol- 
lowed a line on the map below the little sta¬ 
tion they were discussing. 

“Look,” he said. “Do you see that Une?” 
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She bent over and examined it closely. 

“Yes,” she said. , “It is marked North 
Branch.” 

“It means a fair-sized creek,” he ex- 
plained. “In fact, I judge that it is quite a 
stream. Do you see where it empties?” 

Again she bent over in a close study of the 
map. Then she drew back and looked at 
him with eyes that were full of qnick under- 
standing. 

“It empties into the western branch of 
that cove where Carter had his camp,” she 
said. 

“And it means,” he continued as if taking 
up the thread of her thought, “in ail proba- 
bility, that the tents were packed aboard 
their boat and they ail ran together up the 
North Brapch to this point here—” he in- 
dicated it on the map—“which is not more 
than five miles below Hackett’s Station.” 

She drew a sharp breath of appréhension. 

“Then,” she said, “Uncle Stephen and 
Mrs. Herriot hâve left the train at Hack¬ 
ett’s and hâve gone that five miles across 
country to the new camp that Carter has 
probably established on the North Branch?” 

“That is my conclusion exactly.” 

“But—” she drew her brows together in a 
frown of bewilderment—“how could a 
woman of Mrs. Herriot’s physique walk five 
miles across such xminhabited country as 
that probably is?” 

He looked at her steadily for an instant 
and then said quietly— 

“You forget Phil Conway’s automobile.” 

She gave à little gasp of fright. 

“Oh!” she cried. “You think they hâve 
taken him there?” 

“It would not surprise me in the least. It 
looks to me as though this is the final rendez- 
vous for the whole gang. I believe they are 
getting together to do whatever is left to be 
done, and I also believe that this camp is 
likely to hâve a sudden visit from them 
withm twenty-four hoiurs.” 

“An attack?” 

He nodded grimly. 

“We know too much for their safety,” he 
reminded her. “They hâve not hesitated to 
remove a man as prominent as Mr. Conway. 
I do not think that they will hesitate at any- 
thing now. So we must go to Sea View at 
once for two reasons—they must not find 
us here, and we must talk to Mr. Greiner 
over the long-distance ’phone.” 

She rose calmly and her eyes did not be- 
tray the slightest sign of fear. 


“Very well,” she said quietly. “I can be 
ready in five minutes. I imagine I can take 
a grip along with my necessary things, can’t 
I?” 

“Certainly. And your maid can take one 
on the motorcycle.” 

She walked slowly over to the flap and 
paused there, timûng to speak to him. 

“When you talk to Mr. Greiner,” she 
said finally, “will you let me be there? I 
want to know the very worst he has found 
out. I want to try to see just what this 
complex situation is that surroxmds me.” 

“Certainly,” Ward agreed. “1 think it 
very probable that Mr. Greiner will want to 
ask you some questions about yom: part in 
the mystery. For you hâve played an im¬ 
portant part, you Iœow.” 

“Yes,” she said. “But a perfectly inno¬ 
cent one—and I was absolutely in the dark 
as to its significance.” 

“You will^answer Mr. Greiner’s questions, 
then?” 

“I will tell anything you or he wants to 
know. I hâve nothing to conceal now.” 

“Good. Then get ready as soon as you 
can, please, and we will be off. We may 
hâve to make another flight before the night 
is over.” 

“You mean - ” 

She started and stared at him with flush- 
ed cheeks and eyes that shone. 

“I mean,” he said, “to that new camp 
that these men hâve established on the 
North Branch below Hackett’s Station.” 

CHAPTER XV 

THE WIRE TO HACKETT’s 

T hey let Carl and , the pretty little 
maid start from the camp first. Speedy 
as was the motorcycle along the firm, 
smooth sand of the beach, the swift aéro¬ 
plane would soon outstrip it in a race. 

“I want you to get there some time ahead 
of us,” Ward told the mechanician. “You 
are to go straight to the hôtel, where Hed- 
vig will engage rooms for Miss Blaydon and 
herself. You are then to get Caprice’s ten- 
der and nm across the inlet to our old camp 
on Long Point. That is where I shaU land.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Carl. “I can keep my 
promise to the telegraph operator, too, and 
return his motorcycle to him as soon as we 
get there. His office is in the basement of 
the hôtel, you know.” 
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“Yes,” Ward said. “I remember it. 
You’d better start now and make the best 
speed you can without scaring Hedvig to 
death.” 

They left in a cloud of dust and amid a 
véritable thunder of explosions from the ex- 
haust. Ward turned to Nellie, who was 
standing beside him, her grip at her feet. 

“I wiU pack a few of my personal belong- 
ings,” he said. “I must take my books and 
papers—business accounts and correspond- 
ence, you know.” 

She waited in silence while he went about 
his work and walked in silence beside him 
when he carried the two grips dovra to the 
shore of the cove where the aéroplane was 
moored. But her silence was not that of 
dépréssion. It seemed rather to be a deep 
thoughtfulness, a serions realization of the 
gravity of the things they were doing and 
were about to do. 

“Do you think,” she asked at length, 
“that you will find it necessary to make 
that other flight tonight—that fhght to the 
North Bran<£?” 

He nodded slowly. 

“I believe we will décidé that it is neces¬ 
sary,” he said. “I may not hâve to land. 
But it will at least, I think, be advisable to 
fly down in the darkness and satisfy myself 
that they are encamped there—or that they 
are not.” 

She stopped and looked at him reproach- 
fuUy. 

“Why do you say ‘I’ and ‘myself’?” she 
demanded. “Do you think that I will let 
you go alone?” 

“Oh, now. Miss Blaydon!” he cried. 
“You really must give up the idea of going 
down there with me.” 

“You promised I could,” she reminded 
him . 

“But that was before I found out how 
confoimdedly desperate tins thing is becom- 
ing.” 

Her level eyes did not falter at his sug¬ 
gestion of danger. Into them there crept 
slowly a look that he had not seen there be¬ 
fore, an expression that once more sent his 
blood leaping and set his nerves tingling. 
It was the expression of a woman scoming 
to desert a man by whose side she belonged 
—at whose side she wanted to be, no matter 
what the péril. 

“Very well,” she said calmly, “that is the 
very reason you shall not go alone. I am 
going with you.” 


He shrugged hopelessly at the finality of 
her tone. 

“We w^ talk about it later,” he said. 
“Let us stàrt now.” 

With the first lift of the big machine from 
the water, he headed it east, across the neck 
of land and out toward the open océan, 
rising rapidly ail the while. Soon they left 
the beach behind them, but not until they 
were a mile or more off shore did he swing 
the bow northward. She looked at him 
questioningly and he leaned over to 
her. 

“I want to corne in from the océan side 
where few are likely to see us,” he shouted 
in explanation. “If we flew up the cove, 
the whole town would know it and ask 
questions.” 

She nodded and settled herself comfort- 
ably in her seat. In ten minutes, they were 
opposite the inlet; in another five, he headed 
inshore. On a long, graduai descent, they 
volplaned to the inside shore, their motor 
eut off and their course taking them too low 
to be seen by any save the few loiterers who 
might be on the resort’s docks. 

It was the work of a few minutes only to 
bring the machine in to its old moorings on 
the sloping sand of Long Point, and he help- 
ed her to alight before hauling the bow well 
upshore. 

“I see Cari coming,” she told hîm while 
he was still at work. “Hedvig is not with 
him,sol suppose she has engaged rooms and 
is getting mine ready for me.” 

The mechanician landed in Caprice's ten- 
der and took charge of the aéroplane. 

“You go right across, Chief,” he said. 
“l’ve got another fellow coming for me 
later.” 

“AU right,Ward .answered. “Mean- 
whUe, I want you to give the machine and 
engine a thorough overhaiüing and get 
enough gasoline to fiU the tanks to capacity. 
I may hâve to make a long flight before the 
night is over.” 

They ran across the cove to the boat- 
landing and he took the grips while the girl 
waUred quietly at his side. Hedvig was 
waiting for them in the hôtel. 

“I ^ go right to my room and try to 
make myself look a Uttle more présentable,” 
NelUe said to him as the maid took her 
vaUse. “But—” her voice sank to a whis- 
per and she held him with her deep brown 
eyes—“you wiU promise not to do a thing 
without calling me?” 
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He nodded slowly. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “I will promise.” 

“And I can talk to Mr. Greiner with you 
over the ’phone?” 

His eyes twinkled. 

“Yes,” he said, “and I will promise that 
there will actuaUy be a ’phone there this 
time.” 

She flushed quickly. 

“Oh, please!” she pleaded in a wounded 
tone. “You must not fling that up at me 
again imtil I hâve had a chance to go over 
this whole thing with you and make my 
confessions.” 

She bade him good-by with a pretty smile, 
though her eyes were still clouded with the 
film of worry that she was trying so bravely 
to fight down. He watched her get into the 
elevator and then took the stairs to the 
basement. 

He sought the telegraph-office in one cor¬ 
ner and found the talkative operator behind 
the counter. 

“My mechanician tells me that we owe 
you something for the use of yoiu: motor- 
cycle,” Ward said. 

“Oh, well, sir,” the operator said, “what- 
ever you think it was worth. My assistant 
tells me that Loder retumed it while I was 
out just now.” 

Ward dfew a bill from his pocketbook. 

“Will that be enough?” he asked. The 
operator’s eyes gleamed. 

“Oh, that’s more than I expected!” he 
exclaimed. “Thank you very much, Mr. 
Fenton.” 

Ward was about to tum away but the 
man leaned across the coimter in an attitude 
of friendly sociability and said: 

“Mr. Conway’s gone over to Hackett’s, 
hasn’t he?” 

Ward felt his whole body suddenly gal- 
vanized at the innocent question. The very 
name of the little station down the railroad, 
first brought to his knowledge by Cari in a 
most portentous connection, seemed to be a 
signal to him to be on his guard now, to feel 
his way carefully and not allow any hint of 
his surprise to stem the operator’s natmral 
loquaçity. 

“Oh, no; Mr. Conway is with me,” he 
answered carelessly. “What made you 
thing he was at Hackett’s?” 

The operator looked puzzled. 

“Why,” he replied, “his message from 
Mr. Greiner was sent to Hackett’s. If he’s 
with you, he won’t get it” 


Ward snapped his Angers in an excellent 
imitation of impatience. 

“Now that is rotten luck!” he exclaimed. 
“Mr. Conway waited for that message and 
finally gave it up and came on down to my 
camp. It came after ail, did it?” 

“Yes, sir; not more than an hour ago. 
I wish I had copied it now.” 

“But, if it was sent to Hackett’s, how did 
you get hold of it?” 

“Oh, we hear ail the messages that go 
over this line. If I send a message from 
here, it is repeated on ail the sounders along 
the line. But nobody bothers to copy it 
except the man I hâve called.” 

“I see,” said Ward reflectively. “It is 
really too bad you did not copy this one. I 
don’t see how I am going to get word of it 
to Mr. Conway now, and he was most anx- 
ious to hear from Mr. Greiner.” 

“Well, now; let me see.” The operator 
wrinkled his brows in deep thought. “May- 
be I can recollect it. It’s against the rules 
for me to give out a message this way, but, of 
course, knowing both of you, it wül be ail 
right. And you’ll get Mr. Conway to go to 
Hackett’s as soon as he can and hâve it de- 
livered to him in the regular way, won’t 
you?” 

“Oh, certainly.” Ward was holding him- 
self in check with the greatest difl&culty. 

“Well, now,” the man continued, “It was 
about like this. It began, ‘O. K.’ I remem- 
ber notidng that particular because it 
showed that Mr. Conway had sent him 
a message and I wondered why he had 
been to an out-of-the-way place like 
Hackett’s.” 

He paused for Ward to answer. It was 
practically a question and the aviator re- 
alized at once that this village gossip ex¬ 
pected to learn aU about the case in re- 
tum for the information he was giving. 

“He thought he might be able to pick up 
a cheap place to build a hunting shack,” he 
lied glibly. “But he couldn’t fiind what he 
wanted.” 

“Well, now,” said the operator, “hunt- 
ing’s pretty good down there in season. 
He’d oughtn’t to give up so easy. But 
about the message. It says, ‘O. K. Start- 
ing at once’ or ‘leaving immediately’ or 
something of that sort, and then, ‘Wül ar¬ 
rive Hackett’s on last train from South 
Jimction.’ That was ail. It was signed 
‘Greiner.’ I remember that was the name 
you told me when I was down to your camp. 
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By the way, you got that message ail right, 
didn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” Ward said easily. “Thanks 
very much. Drummond was on quite a 
spree that time. l’m glad you gave it to the 
other man.” 

He nodded gratefully to the gossip and 
moved away in as leisurely a manner as he 
could assume. But his mind was far from 
at rest. In it there swirled a véritable mael- 
strom of fears, thoughts and conjectures. 
Once out of sight of the man behind the 
telegraph-office counter, he hurried up the 
broad stairs to the office and asked for Miss 
Blaydon’s room on the house ’phone. She 
answered almost immediately. 

“Can you corne down at once?” he asked. 

SHE came from the devator, a vis¬ 
ion of loveliness that made the whole 
inner man of him cry out for her. 
Her eyes foxmd him at once and he saw that 
they were bright with anxious expectancy 
and that the fear in their brown depths was 
glowing again. 

“What is it?” she asked in a low whisper, 
putting her hand on his arm and coming up 
dose to him. “Is it bad news?” 

“I can not tell, yet,” he answered. “Let 
us go over to that window-seat where we 
will not be overheard.” 

He foimd cushions for her in a deep alcôve 
in the wall and, taking a chair in front of 
her, leaned forward so that he was almost 
touching her. As calmly as he could, he 
told her of his conversation with the tele- 
graph operator and she listened breath- 
lessly, her lips parted, her beautifid eyes 
fixed steadily upon his in s)mipathetic un- 
derstanding as he talked. 

“And you think,” she said as he con- 
cluded, “that the message which was appar- 
ently sent from Mr. Conway to Mr. Greiner 
was a decoy?” 

He nodded moodily. 

“Worse than that,” he said. “It must 
hâve been sent by the men who hâve Phil 
in their clutches and who hâve foimd Grei- 
ner’s address among his things. And it 
makes me certain that his capture was not 
an isolated crime, but was a part of this 
whole plot. Otherwise, his captors could 
hâve no interest in Greiner. There is no 
reason why they should even know that he 
exists.” 

“Part of this whole plot!” she repeated 
thoughtfuUy. Then, her whole bearing re- 


flecting the most boundless faith in him, she 
leaned forward and put her hand upon his. 
“Tell me something frankly and honestly, 
Mr. Fenton,” she said, her brave eyes fixed 
upon his. “You need not fear that I shall 
break down for I hâve quite prepared my- 
self for it. You believe my father has been 
killed, do you not?” 

He tried for a moment to évadé her eyes, 
but they held him in spite of himself. Very 
slowly and sorrowfully he nodded his head. 

“Yes,” he said sofüy, “1 do.” 

Her hand clutched his with a little con¬ 
vulsive grip and she drew a sharp breath of 
pain, but that was ail. 

“1 thought so,” she said. “Thank you 
for not hiffing the truth from me longer.” 

She sat in silence for a long time, her gaze 
fixed upon the floor in front of her. Finally 
she sighed and looked up. 

“Then,” she said, “there is no time for 
grief now. Only one thing remains for me to 
do—to find out who has done this thing and 
why. You will help me?” 

The brown eyes challenged him and he 
met them unflinchingly. 

“I will help you,” he said simply. 

“You will be in danger,” she reminded 
him . 

“I will help you,” he repeated. 

“They wül try to—to—remove you, 
too.” 

“Nevertheless, I will help you.” 

A mist of unshed tears veiled the grateful 
eyes. 

“Thank you,” she said in a voice so low 
as to be scarcely audible. “Thank you.” 

There was another interval of silence and 
then she squared her shoulders with dé¬ 
termination. 

“Then we must act at once,” she said. 
“What had you planned to do?” 

He welcomed the quick change in her 
attitude. He had been writhing imder the 
torture of her pleading eyes. He felt that 
in another moment, the flood gates of his 
passion would give way and that the whole 
long pent-up torrent of ardent words would 
rush forth in a deluge that would carry him 
away completely from his self-control. 

He had longed to seize her bodily in his 
arms and crush her to him in the strong pro¬ 
tection of his embrace. 

But her quick change of attitude had 
saved him. It brought his thoughts sharply 
from his own longings to the actualities that 
surrounded them. 
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“Do you believe this telegram genuine?” 
she continued. 

He looked at her admiringly. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. “That was 
something I had not thought of. I see what 
you mean. It may be only another lure or 
trick of theirs?” 

“It is worth considerin^,” she said. “If 
Greiner’s telegram to Mr. Conway is genu¬ 
ine, then the message to him signed by Mr. 
Conway and evidently urging him to corne 
down here 5 lt once was probably the trick 
one.” 

“That is more likely,” Ward said after a 
moment’s thought. “I believe I can see 
how this is ail working out. Phil knew too 
much and they hâve got him. You and Cari 
and I know too much; they planned to get 
us and probably are hoping to succeed now 
that we are supposed to be isolated down the 
shore. The only other man who knows too 
much-” 

She nodded excitedly. 

“Is Greiner,” she finished for him. “So 
they are luring him down into that inac¬ 
cessible country around Hackett’s where 
they hâve established their new headquar- 
ters and there they will-” 

She shuddered at the thought that her 
reasoning had conjured up. 

“Oh, it grows more and more horrible!” 
she cried. “I did not believe there were 
such fiends in the world.” 

“They will stop at nothing,” Ward said 
between grimly set teeth. “They are play- 
ing for big stakes, I suppose—” He paused 
and looked at her with a puzzled knitting of 
his brows. “Miss Blaydon,” he asked, “do 
you know anything about your father’s will 
—how it will provide for your Uncle Ste¬ 
phen, I mean?” 

She started and looked up at him in hor- 
ror. 

“I imderstand what you mean,” she said. 
“I do not know much about it. Father has, 
of course, mentioned the subject to me sev- 
eral times. It was his intention to divide 
the estate between us evenly. Much as he 
disliked Uncle Stephen’s mode of life and 
lack of business ambition, he did not feel 
that he had any right to leave grandfather’s 
money outside of the family.” 

“His death, then, would leave your uncle 
a wealthy man?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Several millions, I imagine.” 

“Yes.” 


“And as things hâve been, he has had 
nothing?” 

“Nothing except the allowance that 
father has always given him . It was 
enough to keep him comfortably, but not 
enough to let him get himself into trouble.” 

“I see,” Ward muttered. “Then I should 
say that the stakes are well worth her play- 
ing for.” 

“Her?” The girl’s tone was both an ex¬ 
clamation and a question. 

“Yes,” said Ward with a sneer. “The 
‘her’ being, of course, the sprightly Mrs. 
Herriot.” 

She nodded slowly while a frown of deep 
disgust gathered on her forehead. 

“Of course,” she agreed. “I had forgot- 
ten what we overheard down there on the 
shore. She is just Uncle Stephen’s style 
and she evidently has him completely under 
her control.” 

He rose suddenly to his feet. 

“We must act at once,” he said. “The 
first thing to be done is to prove whether 
Greiner’s telegram is genuine. If it is, it 
means that he is coming down here to his 
own death. We must save him. Whether 
it is or not, it means that Phil Conway is 
or was, near Hackett’s and we must save 
him—if it is not too late.” 

She put out her hand in quick sympathy, 

“You were fond of him, weren’t you?” 
she asked softly. 

He clenched his fists as he tiurned his 
buming eyes to her. 

“I car^ more for him than any one in 
the world,” he said and then added, “ex¬ 
cept one.” 

,A quick flash of pain came into her eyes 
and he saw her catch her breath. 

“There is another, then?” she asked, very 
low. 

“Yes.” His voice was almost a whisper 
and it shook with suppressed passion. 
“There is another now. There was not a 
week ago.” 

He saw the quick color spring up to her 
cheeks, but the pain fled from her eyes and 
she rose nervously. 

“We must find out about that telegram,” 
she reminded him gently. “How are you 
going to do it?” 

It was not a rebuff. Oversensitive as he 
has become with the deep brooding over his 
foolhardy loye, he would quickly hâve 
sensed any tone .of reproval in her words, 
but there was noçe. His blood pulsed 
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feverishly as he realized it. She must hâve 
known what he meant. Yet she was not un- 
willing to hear it. He saw the nervous 
clasping of her hands and the lines that her 
sorrow had left upon her, and again he 
cursed himself inwardly for even hinting at 
his own feelings when she was undergoing 
such torture of spirit. ' He fell in with her 
new mood at once. 

“We can find out by long-distance 
'phone,” he said. “I will call up Greiner’s 
apartments. They will know whether he 
has left. He could not hâve corne down 
here without putting at least a few things 
in a grip, and his man will be able to tell 
me.” 

She went with him down the broad stairs 
to the basement where the ’phone booths 
and exchange were located. Cari came in 
while they were waiting at the desk, and 
Ward, taking him aside out of ear-shot of 
the girl in charge, explained to him briefly 
his fiscovery of Greiner’s telegram and his 
fears of what it meant. The mechanician 
listened soberly. His wonted gleam of 
pleasmrable excitement was gone. 

“Gee, Chief!” he said. “It’s getting close, 
isn’t it? I can easy see that we’re next.” 

“1 am glad you realize it,” Ward said. “1 
thought you ought to hâve this opportunity 
to duck while there is time. You can get a 
train in an hour and make connections at 
the jimction for New York or wherever you 
want to go. I will give you what money 
you need.” 

Cari tumed upon hiin a pair of eyes in 
which he saw anger buming for the first 
time. 

“There’s no reason why we should talk 
about it any more,” Cari said impatiently. 
“l’m going to stick with you whether you 
üke it or not. Now if you want to fixe me, 

fire and be-, but l’U be with you when 

they corne for you, and they’U hâve to get 
me first.” 

Ward choked back a lump that persisted 
in rising in his own throat as he saw how he 
had wounded the mechanician. 

“Corne here. Cari,” he said and laid his 
arm gently across Loder’s back. “1 ought 
not to let you do it, but I suppose I shall hâve 
to. I won’t tell you how much I appreciate 
your spirit. Some day, if we get out of this 
ail right, I will. But at présent, there is 
Work for both of us and, if you want to 
stick and face it, we’ll fight side by side. 
Is that satisfactory?” 
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“Yes,” said Cari grudgingly. “That’s 
what we were going to do anyhow, whether 
it was satisfactory or not; but you needn’t 
hâve tried to give me my walking papers. 
What do you want me to do?” 

“1 don’t know yet. Wait until I talk to 
New York. The girl is calling me now.” 

He entered the booth to which the opera- 
tor directed him and talked for several min¬ 
utes. When he finally emerged, the frown 
of anxious thought on his brow told its own 
story. NeUie and Cari stood waiting at a 
safe distance from the listening girl and he 
joined them at once. 

“The telegram was evidently genuine,” 
he said. “I talked to Greiner’s man. Grei- 
ner left early this morning, saying he was 
going South for a few days to see Mr. Con- 
way on important business.” 

Nellie Blaydon gave a gasp of horror. 

“He is Corning to his death!” she exclaim- 
ed. 

“They’ll be Ihere at Hackett’s to meet 
him,” said Cari. “They’ll say they are from 
Mr. Conway, sent to take Ifim to him and 
they’ll lead him in there among the woods 
and the movmtains and that will be the end. 
Boss, you let me take care of the Greiner 
end of this thing, will you? You’ve got 
your hands full now if you’re going to make 
that flight tonight.” 

Ward nodded slowly. 

“I believe that will be the best division of 
the work,” he agreed. “I must locate the 
camp of these other men. Once we know 
definitely where they are, we can make ar- ^ 
rangements to roimd them up.” 

“Why can not we get the authorities to 
go with us tonight?” the girl demanded. 
“Why do you hâve to subject yourself to 
such risks alone?” 

But Ward shook his head. 

“You forget,” he reminded her. “There 
is not a single definite charge that we can 
bring against these men; not a valid reason 
that we could give the authorities for inter- 
fering.” 

“They hâve murdered my father,” she 
said bitterly, the great tears welling up into 
her eyes. 

“Yes,” Ward agreed gently. “You and I 
know that, but we can not furnish the one 
thin g most necessary before we can daim 
the help of the law.” 

“What is that?” she asked. 

“Legal proof that yom father is dead,” he 
said. “Nothing can be done until we get 
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that. I believe Greiner has it. That is why 
I want Cari to meet him and explain the 
whole situation while we locate their camp, 
so that whatever Greiner sees best to do can 
be done without uncertainty as to their 
whereabouts.” 

She nodded her approval. 

“Very weD,” she said. “Tell Cari what 
he is to do and we will get ready for our 
flight. For—” she tumed to him, her eyes 
deep with concem for his safety—“I am 
going with you—or I shall not let you go at 
ail.” 

CHAPTER XVI 

THE CAMP ON THE BRANCH 

T HEY found time-tables in the reading- 
room and sat down to consult them 
and to mahe final arrangements for the mo- 
mentous evening. 

“I can get a train for the Junction at 
six,” said Cari. “It will get me there at 
seven. There are two trains down from the 
North after that—one getting to the Junc¬ 
tion at eight-forty and one at ten-twenty. 
Mr. Greiner may be on either one, but it wül 
probably be the ten-twenty. That will give 
us an hour to do whatever is to be done and 
get the last train for Hackett’s.” 

“But you do not know Mr. Greiner,” the 
girl objected. “How are you going to find 
him.” 

Cari gave her a look that expressed su¬ 
prême confidence in his own ability as a dé¬ 
tective. 

“Fil watch the people that get off the 
train from the North,” he said. “If they be- 
long at the Junction, they’ll go on about 
their business without asking any ques¬ 
tions. But a man coming down hke Mr. 
Greiner for the first time will be sure to go 
to the ticket-window to find out about trains 
or where he can get a bite to eat or some- 
thing. And it’s more than likely that he’ll 
hâve his initiais on his grip. AU men that 
travel much do.” 

“You see,” Ward explained with an in¬ 
dulgent smile, “Cari hopes to be a détective 
himself some day and he has made a careful 
study of the methods and Systems of aU of 
the leaders of his profession.” 

Cari flushed at the tone of raiUery. 

“AU right,” he maintained stoutly. “l’U 
bet you next week’s salary that I spot him 
first shot and don’t make a mistake.” 
“There is one thing,” Nellie said after a 


moment’s hésitation, “that I must speak of, 
though I disUke discussing money matters. 
Mr. Greiner must understand that no con¬ 
sidération of expense is to enter into the 
plans that he feels it necessary to make. 
TeU him that I personaUy want to retain 
him if it wül not interfère with his agree- 
ment with Mr. Conway. Before you go. 
Cari, I wül give you a check for any sum 
that Mr. Fenton décidés is necessary to 
cover the investigation.” 

“I think we noight very weU leave that 
matter imtü the whole thing is over,” said 
Ward. “If you instruct Mr. Greiner to go 
ahead on his own plans and assure him tt^t 
you wül be responsible for the expenses, 
that wül be perfectly satisfactory to him. 
When his work is done, he wül send you a 
bül and you can settle then.” 

“You forget,” she said softly. “You and 
I do not know what is going to happen to- 
night. We may not retum.” 

There was not a trace of fear nor of timid- 
ity in her words. She spoke seriously and 
gravely, but without a hint of trépidation. 
He nodded in the same mood. 

“You are right,” he agreed slowly. ' 

“Then I wül go up to my room and write 
the check. ShaU I make it a thousand dol¬ 
lars? Wül that be enough?” 

“Oh, half of that,” cried Ward, but his 
heart sank at the ease with which she spoke 
of such a sum. It seemed to place her so 
far beyond his reach. 

When she had left them, Ward turned to 
Cari again. 

“Go and get a bite to eat,” he ordered. 
“You hâve no time to spare. And make it a 
good, big bite, too, for I don’t know when 
nor where you wiU get another one.” 

Alone with his own thoughts, he cast 
about for some way by which he could in¬ 
duce Nellie Blaydon not to insist upon ac- 
companying him on the flight that night. 
He knew that the mere spotting of a camp- 
fire’s glow from a height of several thousand 
feet would prove nothing; it would be only 
a signal for a descent and the stül more 
difficult and dangerous work of creeping up 
through the shadows of the night untU 
those about the blaze shovüd be s^ciently 
clear to his vision for him to identify them 
positively. 

He did not want the girl to îace these 
dangers. The men with whom they had to 
deal had already proved themselves des- 
perate and determined enough to stop at 
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nothing, and he knew that a captnred spy 
wonld hâve short shrift with them. 

But his first words to her when she re- 
turried showed him the hopelessness of at- 
tempting to dissuade her. 

“If I can not go, then you shall not go 
without me,” she dedared positively. 

“It is absolutely essential that some one 
go,” he remonstrated. “It seems to me 
that these people are ready for their final 
blow before dispersing, and imless they are 
located tonight, the difficulties of ever find- 
ing them be multiplied a thousand 
times. I must go.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. “You must. And so 
must I.” 

He shrugged at the uselessness of further 
argiunent. 

They bade Cari good-by as he left for the 
railroad station and then had their own din- 
ner together. It was a meal filled with de- 
light for Ward in spite of the grave business 
that they had in hand. Something in the 
imconsdous suggestion of intimacy in her 
pose as she faced him across the table, in the 
atmosphère of lives linked by their daily 
habits, thrilled him with a sense of what the 
winning of this woman would mean to him. 

They left the hôtel together as the sim was 
setting. It was but a short walk to the dock 
where they had left the tender, and in ten 
minutes they had landed on the lonely shore 
of Long Point, where the flying-boat was 
hauled well up from the water’s edge. 

“We can not start until dark,” he said. 
“It looks as though conditions would be 
idéal for our purpose. There are douds 
gathering to obscure the stars and there will 
be no moon.” 

She shuddered at his words. 

“The last time there was a moon—^^do you 
remember?” she asked. 

“Perfectly. Thank Heaven that condi¬ 
tions are different now.” 

“Yes,” she murmured; “different, oh, so 
very, very differentl How you must hâve 
despised mel” 

“1 tried my best to hâte you,” he admit- 
ted frankly, and added with a tremor of 
deep émotion in his voice, “but I could not, 
even then.” 

Again she seemed to sense the torrent of 
passion that he was holding back, for she 
walked over to the aéroplane. 

“Is the machine aU ready for its work?” 
she asked. 

“Cari can be trusted implidtly,” he re- 


plied, glad that she had once more so gently 
led him away from dangerous ground. “We 
can start in a few minutes now.” 

He wheeled the machine down to the lap- 
ping waters, and as' the shadows thickened 
about them and the lights from the village 
across the cove began to twinkle in the 
darkness, he helped her into her seat and 
they were soon afloat. 

“We are going high,” he wamed her. 
“We must fly at an altitude which will 
make the sound of the motor inaudible from 
the ground. We do not want to attract 
their attention.” 

“But how can you locate them from such 
a height?” she asked. 

He explained to her briefly the prindples 
on which machines can be made to volplane 
without the power of their motors, getting 
their _^speed entirely from the force of 
gravity. 

“We can volplane, or glide, at least five 
times as far as we are high,” he said. “I 
plan to reach Hackett’s at well over a mile 
up, eut off the motor and volplane on a 
long angle toward the spot where I believe 
they hâve pitched their camp on the shore 
of the North Branch. We shall make no 
Sound during this volplane except the 
whistling of our wires and the machine it- 
sèlf as it cuts through the air, but that can 
not be heard very far. 

“I believe we shall locate the fire on the 
first volplane. If not, we will continue to 
glide imtil we are sufficiently far from the 
camp, start the motor again and climb for 
anotiier attempt.” 

He took a final look at the black heavens 
overhead. 

“Fine,” he said. “It is as dark as a hat. 
They could not see us, tonight even if they 
did happen to hear the motor. We will start 
now.” 

He threw the rear starter over and the 
big Gnome thundered its response, speeding 
up at once to the fuU power of a perfectly 
working engine. The machine fairly leaped 
forward over the water. They raised in a 
shower of phosphorescent spray and climb- , 
ed in a wide drcle over the narrow land-spit 
of Long Point. 

As they rose farther and farther into the 
heavens, earth and sea and the waters of 
the cove melted from their view, ail merged 
together into one great expanse of impéné¬ 
trable black. From two thousand feet, they 
seemed to be looking over the very edge of 
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space into a bottomless void below, without 
a detail save now and then, as they drcled, a 
dim glow that came from the electric lights 
of tbe resort they had left. 

Ward tumed the ra 3 fs of his little pocket 
flash-lamp upon the dial of his altimeter 
every now and then, watching the needle 
slowly crawling around as they rose higher 
and higher. \^en it marked four thousand 
feet, he headed Southwest toward the lonely 
railroad station at the foot of the range of 
hills that had so suddenly become the very 
center of ail the hopes and desires of his life. 

The girl beside him did not stir during 
the flight. Once or twice he glanced at her 
before snapping out his hght after an alti¬ 
meter reading, but she did not even look up. 
Her eyes were fixed into the darkness 
straight ahead, calm and undistobed, but 
deep with an expression of brooding 
thoughtfulness. 

He felt the magic of the night creep upran 
him and the greater magic of her neamess 
to him; he was almost tempted to reach out 
and touch the edge of her dress as she sat 
close to him. 

With every tium of the propeller, he had a 
growing sense of drawing nearer and nearer 
to the end of this association which had 
corne to mean so much to him. Whatever 
the outcome of this flight tonight, it seem- 
ed doomed to write “Finis” in large letters 
across the only love for woman that he had 
ever known. 

The whole story of Caprice seemed now 
focussed upon that narrow stretch of land 
between Hackett’s Station and the camp on 
the North Branch, and no matter what the 
cUmax should prove to be, it seemed certain 
that it would make him no longer necessary 
to this girl—that it would take away from 
him the precious privilège of seeing her con- 
stantly, of talking witii her, of watching 
the play of light and shade in the brown eyes 
as they sought his, of touching the firm An¬ 
gers in the clasp of fellowship. 

IN THE inky blackness below them 
to the west, he suddenly made out a 
thin finger of white light crawling 
southward. A moment’s inspection showed 
him that it was the headlight of a locomo¬ 
tive, a train from the Jimction heading for 
Hackett’s before swinging around the curve 
at the foot of the hills and thence heading 
up for Sea View. 

He welcomed it gladly, for he was trying 


to locate his tuming-point entirely by stop- 
watch and a knowledge of his own speed. 
Now he drcled easily, waiting for the train 
to stop at the station and then résumé its 
way northeast. 

In a few minutes, he saw that the finger 
of light was no longer moving; then, again, 
it went ahead, swinging about slowly until 
it<was pointing toward the resort that they 
had left. It gave him his bearings accu- 
rately. He glanced again at his altimeter, 
saw that they were well above five thousand 
feet, headed due south, dived and eut off his 
motor. 

The girl stirred as the thimder of the en- 
gine ceased. He did not speak to her until 
he had guided the machine to its slowest 
safe angle; then he looked toward her and 
called: 

“Keep a sharp lookout below for the 
camp-fire. We ought to be over it in four 
or five minutes.” 

She was the first to discover it. It lay 
far below them, a tiny dot of light, like a dim 
star reflected from the abyss on her side of 
the machine, but with a descent of two dr- 
des at a steeper angle, he saw it dearly 
enough to be certain that it was the beacon 
they sought. 

It was impossible at first to distinguish 
the water of the North Branch in the dense 
darkness that surrounded it. He located it 
finally by gliding to the south and picking 
out lie reflection of the blaze upon Ûie sur¬ 
face of the stream. 

Nearly a mile below the camp, Ward 
brought the machine down to the water as 
lightly as a bird. The stream was amply 
wide for it and it was évident that it had 
depth enough to make it an idéal water 
course for the speed-boat that Carter and 
his crowd were using. 

He helped the girl climb over the bow to 
the shore and the firm touch of her fingers 
showed that she was not even slightly ner- 
vous. She drew a deep breath of the fresh 
night air and joined him, in spite of his pro¬ 
tests, in hauUng the bow of the machine 
well up on the shore. He made one final 
effort to induce her to let him carry out 
the rest of the task alone. 

“It will be perfectly useless for you to go 
to the ca^mp with me,” he argued, but she 
interrupted him with, “Yes, and perfectly 
useless for you to attempt to go without 
me. I am not going to let you nm the risk 
alone. You see, I am an obstinate and 
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unreasonable young person when I once 
make up my mind.” 

“But those men are desperate,” he pro- 
tested. 

She put her hand into the pocket of her 
auto-coat and drew out a serviceable-look- 
ing revolver which gleamed even in the 
darkness. 

“And so am I desperate,” she declared. 
“I am going to extremes tonight and I am 
prepared for anything they may do.” 

Again he shrugged at the hopelessness of 
trying to keep her back. 

“Very well,” he agreed reluctantly. “We 
will start. But we must go very slowly and 
not make even the slightest sound.” 

The shore along tïe stream could not 
hâve been better for their purpose. It was 
smooth and sloping and carpeted with soft 
sand that gave springily imder their feet 
and made their steps inaudible. They 
crept along the eastem bank, keeping as far 
in toward the trees as the sand extended 
and pausing every few minutes to listen and 
to gaze into the darkness ahead for some 
sign of the enemy. 

In half an hour, Ward judged that they 
were within a few hundred yards of the 
camp. He stopped and put his hand on her 
arm. They stood there with straining ears, 
their nerves tense as there came to them 
the distant rumble of voices, evidently 
raised to a loud pitch by a quarrel. 

“A little doser,” Ward whispered, “but 
extremely careful.” 

He moved ahead, feeling his way care- 
fully before planting his foot upon the 
groimd, for he did not want the soimd of a 
snapping twig to reveal them to the men at 
the camp. 

Fifty feet ahead of him, as he made one 
pause, he noticed a shadow on the shore, 
darker and more distinctly marked than the 
shadows about it. He crept forward toward 
it cautiously and his heart leaped to his 
mouth as he finally discovered Üiat it was 
the speed-boat that he had seen in the camp 
the night he had foUowed Nellie Blaydon in 
^he moonlight. 

He grasped the girl’s wrist with con¬ 
vulsive Angers and pointed to it. 

“It is their boat,” he whispered. “We 
must get among the imdergrowth inshore. 
They are very near now, so be especially 
careful.” 

' She followed him as he crept more-slowly 
than ever toward the low bushes that 


fringed the beach. Under one of them he 
foimd a hiding-place that made them secure 
from prying eyes from ail directions. 

“Lie down-here,” he instructed her. “I 
can see the glow of the fire. I hâve brought 
binoculars with me.” 

He made her comfortable beside him and 
then, stretching himself out flat, slowly and 
carefully parted the branches-of the bush in 
front of them and peered through. In a 
moment he allowed the branches to corne 
together again. 

“1 can see plainly,” he said. “There are 
men aroimd the fire and the tents are up. 
Take the glasses and see if you caii recog- 
nize the men.” 

He parted the branches again and she 
fixed the binoculars upon the camp, focus- 
sing them until her vision was perfectly dis¬ 
tinct. A sudden gasp from the girl proved 
that the sight \^s surprising to her. 

“I know Ihem ail,” she whispered. 
“There is Daniel Carter, the man my father 
employed to take care of Caprice, and there 
is Savage, the cook and deck-hand. Uncle 
Stephen told me they were in New York.” 

The bittemess of her tone was not lost 
upon Ward. 

“And who are the others?” he asked. 

“Carter’s brother Matt, and Tom, the 
men who were in the camp the night you 
followed me doAvn in the moonlight.” 

He could hear the men’s voices raised in 
argument, though they were too far away 
to allow words to be distinguished. 

“They are quarreling about something,” 
she whispered. “Oh!” 

She paused and handed him the glasses 
quickly. 

“Look!” she said. “I think they are Corn¬ 
ing down here!” - 

He adjusted the glasses as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible. 

“Three of them hâve disappeared from 
the light of the fire,” he said. “You take 
the glasses and see who are left.” 

“Captain Carter and Matt are still 
there,” she said. “Matt is evidently trying ^ 
to persuade Carter to do something he does ” 
not want to do, for I can see him gesticu- 
lating wildly while Carter is shaking his 
head obstinately.” 

Fenton suddenly put his hand on her arm 
with an admonitory “Hsh-h!” 

With straining ears they listened and 
heard the sound of voices undoubtedly Corn¬ 
ing toward them, and the snapping of twigs 
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and the rustling of underbrush warned them 
that tbe men were dose. 

They crouched low and held their breaths 
as the voices and footsteps passed seemingly 
almost within reaching distance and con- 
tinued on down to the shore. Here one of 
the men struck a match and puffed vigor- 
ously at his pipe, the flare throwing ail three 
into rdief and showing that they had gone 
to the boat and seated themselves for a 
comfortable consultation. 

It was difScult at first to make out what 
they were saying. Two of the men talked 
in ordinary conversational tones, but the 
third had a rumbling bass voice that car- 
ried fairly clearly to them. 

“That is Savage,” the girl whispered 
when he first spoke. 

One of the other man seemed to be doing 
most of the talking. They could hear his 
voice rising and falling in inflections that 
were persuasive, as if he were arguing gently 
but persistently with his companions. But 
Savage’s voice broke in upon him and the 
two lying breathless under the near-by 
bushes could distinguish his words plainly. 

“Yes, Carter,” he said. “And not only 
that. The thing’s got t’ be done; that’s ail. 
We agreed to it and we’ve gone too fur t’ 
back out. Besides, th’ money’s too easy 
and too big t’ let slip jest because your 
brother’s chicken-hearted. We’ve gone into 
this thing with om eyes open and th’ mon- 
ey’s as good as in our hands and more as we 
want it for ever and ever, amen. And novï 

that we’ve got it cinched so, l’U be-if 

l’m going t’ let him keep me from getting 


The younger Carter answered him, rais- 
îng his voice so that they could hear a part 
of what he said. He was defending his 
brother; making a strong plea for him and 
he ended by sa}dng, “If Dan don’t want to 
go into this thing, let him get out and go 
his own way.” But Savagp interrupted him 
with a curse. • 

, “It’s too latë for that,” he declared. 
“Dan knows too much now. As long as he 
lived, th’ rest of us wouldn’t be safe. No 
sir; Dan goes into this thing and does his 
part or l’il be one t’give him what’ll keep us 
safe from him in th’ future. And you can 
go on up to th’ camp and tell him so.” 

Here Tom again took up his persuasive 
line of attack, but his voice grew stronger 
and shriller as he saw Carter’s obstinacy, 


and it was not long before they could hear 
him, too. He was following out Savage’s 
first thought of the permanent financial 
value to ail of them of the success of their 
plan. 

“Why, man,” he said, “think of what 
we’U each get in a lump! That’s enough all 
by itself. But suppose you do spend yours. 
AJI you’ve got to do is go to the boss and 
say, ‘Here; corne across. I need some more, 
and how’s he going to refuse you? Don’t 
you see? He wouldn’t dare refuse you—^not 
as long as he lives. We’ll all be independent 
for life the minute this thing’s put across. 
Make your brother see it that way and tell 
him not to get sentimental about it and spoil 
his chance, and all our chances.” 

“Not mine, he won’t spoil,” Savage 
growled belligerently. “l’m telling you 
straight, Carto". Your brother goes into 
this here thing along with the rest of us or 
he’s going t’get just what th’ old man gets— 
and l’U give it to him myself. You tell him 
that. And Matt’s with me and I guess we 
can dépend on Tom. Eh, Tom?” 

“Well, yes,” Tom agreed. “l’d hâte to 
see it corne to that, but if it does, l’m with 
the crowd. It’s too good a chance to lose 
because one man’s soft-hearted, and I ain’t 
going to lose mine on no such account.” 

Fenton felt the girl’s hand reach out and 
grip his arm hard, her fingers closing con- 
vulsively over his flesh. She drew fim to 
her and, with her lips close to his ear, whis¬ 
pered tremblingly— 

“Did you hear what they said?” 

“Yes. Sh—h!” 

“I—I believe my father is not—^is not 
dead yet.” 

“No. Wait.” 

She listened again in silence, but her hand 
did not release his arm. The grip Was no 
longer convulsive; it was firm and steady 
and close, as though she sought the comfort- 
ing certainty of Ms neamess to her in the 
darkness. They strained their ears again to 
hear the voices that came from the shore. 

Savage was just ending a speech that they 
had not heard. 

“Well,” Carter agreed after a moment’s 
silence, “l’U go up and see what I can do. 
But I don’t believe Dan’U listen to reason. 
He’s funny that way.” 

“And don’t forget,” Savage warned, “if 
he stays.obstinate, something’ll happen to 
him mighty quick.” 

The Sound of scraping on the sand told 
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the listeners that the men had corne from 
the boat and were once more threading the 
path between the shore and the fire. Again 
the footsteps passed so close that the two 
lying there under the sheltering branches of 
lhe underbrush held their breaths in tense 
anxiety and the fingers of the girl clutched 
Ward’s arm in a firmer grip. 

As the men passed, Ward once more fo- 
cuséd the glasses upon the fire and lay 
watching the scene with a sense of impend- 
ing climax. He saw that Captain Carter 
was seated alone, moodily gazing into the 
fiâmes while Matt was pacing excitedly up 
and down on the other side of the fire, stop- 
ping every now and then to say a few words, 
while bis great arms fiailed tbe air. And, 
each time. Carter removed the pipe from 
his mouth, looked up, shook bis bead deter- 
minedly and resumed bis brooding contem¬ 
plation of tbe fiâmes. 

Matt swtmg about at tbe approacb of tbe 
otber tbree. Carter merely glanced up witb 
a narrowing of tbe eyelids and tben appar- 
ently tumed bis attention once more to tbe 
fire, but Ward could see tbat he kept casting 
covert glances from the corners of his eyes 
toward the group. Matt joined them and 
tbey stood for some time talking in tones so 
low that even Carter could not bave been 
able to hear tbem. 

As Ward watched, there was something 
in the brooding man’s expression that focus- 
ed his attention to the exclusion of the other 
four. Carter’s narrowed eyes became still 
narrower and he seemed to be gathering his 
feet imder him in a more firm position, Ifise a 
cat poising for a spring. 

He relaxed for a moment and resiuned 
his apparently stoical attitude of moody 
contemplation and Ward, shiting the 
glasses, saw that the younger Carter had 
left the group and was approaching his 
brother. 

He sat down beside Daniel and began to 
talk eamestly while the three men whom 
he had left stood silhouetted against the 
fire’s glow, deep in a conversation of their 
own and not seeming to be interested in 
the brothers. 

Again the elder Carter showed his obsti- 
nacy. As the younger one talked and ges- 
ticifiated, he shook his head silently until, 
at last, he heaved his big shoulders, took the 
pipe from his lips and began to answer. As 
he talked, his brother’s eyes fell. The older 
man noticed this and talked more eamestly 


and, with every word, the yoimger looked 
meure and more crestfaJlen. 

At length the elder paused and the other 
cast a quick, furtive glance at the men he 
had left. Then, with a rapid nod to his 
brother, he rose and rejoined them. 

As he did so, Ward saw Captain Carter 
gather his feet once again in his crouching 
position. Slowly and carefully, his eyes still 
apparently fixed upon the fire and his lips 
still puffing contemplatively at his pipe, he 
began to edge over toward one of the tents. 
His hand at the same time sought one of 
his pockets and was withdrawn, holding a 
large clasp-knife which he quickly opened 
and replaced. 

Ward saw him suddenly tiurn his head and 
say something over his shoulder as though 
he were fiinging a warning to some one inside 
the tent. Twice he repeated this and then, 
with a quick spring, disappeared into the 
half-open fiap. 

The unexpected move acted like a bomb 
thrown among the other men. They sprang 
toward the fire, but Matt, calling a loud 
order to Savage, swerved and ran for the 
other tent, followed by the cook of Caprice. 
The yoimger Carter, with a snarled curse, 
sprang in between them as if to block, their 
paths, but Tom, seeing the inove, leaped at 
him, swimg him about and, with a full cir- 
cle of a giant fist, caught him fairly between 
the eyes. He fell like a log. 

' With the climax upon them, Ward rose 
and handed the glasses to the girl, drawing 
his revolver from his pocket as he did so. 

“Watch closely—and stay here,” he 
wamed in a whisper. “I am going a little 
doser.” 

He saw her raise the binoculars to her 
eyes as he left her. With' the noise of the 
turmoil in the camp, it was easy for him to 
hurry to the protecting trunk of a great tree 
on the very rim of the light, from which he 
could clearly see ail that was going on. He 
had scarcely reached it before he saw Carter 
fling aside the tent-fiap and spring out, fol¬ 
lowed by another man. 

The newcomer stood for a moment before 
the tent, calmly surveying the scene in front 
of him. He was a man of commanding 
presence with the mark of the leader of men 
upon him. His fine broad brow was crown- 
ed by silver hair that gave him an appear- 
ance of âge belied by his firm, well-preserved 
features and the erect and soldierly dignity 
of his carriage. 
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But, before this newcomer could take in 
the whole camp with bis gaze, the other 
tent-flap was flimg aside and the great bod- 
ies of Savage and Matt came hurtling out 
into the firelight. Ward gripped his re¬ 
volver as he saw them. Eaci man carried a 
rifle. 

“There’s the-old skinflint!” Savage 

shouted. “Get him, Matt. l’II take care of 
Carter.” 

Matt stopped short, raised his rifle to his 
shoulder and leveled it at the man still 
standing straight and dignifled before the 
tent. With the movement, Ward heard a 
scream of anguish behind him. It was 
Nellie Blaydon and her voice was the voice 
of a woman terrified beyond control. 

“Father!” she cried. “Father! Oh, 
Ward—save him.” 

Fenton’s blood leaped with fire at her 
words. Scarcely waiting to take aim, he 
flashed his revolver out ahead of him, cov- 
ered the bulky form of Matt and puUed the 
trigger. 

The man crumpled and fell without so 
much as a cry of pain. His rifle flung from 
his nerveless Angers by the movement of his 
body, hurtled over almost to the tent from 
which he had leaped and he lay still. Sav¬ 
age wheeled at tJie Sound of Üie shot and 
was about to bring his own rifle up to firing 
position, but Ward had already stepped out 
into the fuU glare of the flames, his revolver 
covering the cook. 

“Drop it,” he commanded sharply. 
“Drop it or l’U get youl” 

CHAPTER XVn 

THE SHOCK IN THE WOODS 

tX)R a moment the cook seemed to hesi- 
tate. Then, looking squarely into the 
unwavering muzzle of the revolver that 
pointed straight into his eyes, he released 
his grip on his rifle, let it faU to the ground, 
and then slowly raised his hands above his 
head. 

From the corners of his eyes Ward could 
see the form of Tom moving stealthily over 
to the far tent, before which Matt’s gun 
had fallen. He spoke without taking his 
eyes from Savage. 

“Stay where you are, Tom!” he com¬ 
manded. “Carter, you go over and get that 
rifle.” 

As Carter proceeded to obey, Ward heard 


a crash and rustle in the bushes behind him, 
and Nellie Blaydon dashed into the circle 
of fiirelight, rushing up to the old man, who 
still stood dignifled and unperturbed before 
his tent, and throwing her arms hysterically 
about Wm. 

“Oh, father—father!” she cried in an 
ecstacy of joy. 

Ward saw the old man take the girl’s 
head in his two hands, raise her face to his, 
and shower it with kisses. The aviator 
choked back the lump that rose in his throat 
and tumed to the more grim work that con- 
fronted him. 

Carter had picked up both rifles, slimg 
them in the crook of his left arm, and was 
advandng toward him, his hand out- 
stretched. 

“1 don’t know who you are, sir,” he said, 
“but I certainly am much obliged for your 
timely visit.” 

Ward shook his hand warmly and then 
once more tumed to the men in front of him. 
He could see the form of Matt stirring on 
the ground. Carter’s younger brother was 
rising, his hand to his bruised eyes. 

“Get some rope and tie these three men 
up,” he said to the captain. “Once we get 
them secure we can talk more comfortably.” 

“l’il just feel over their pockets first, sir,” 
Carter answered, and he searched the men 
thoroughly while Ward kept them covered 
with his revolver. But no weapons were 
found upon them. 

The hysterical sobbing of the girl ceased 
while Ward was waiting for Carter to find 
ropes. He could hear her and her father 
talking together in low tones, but he busied 
himself about the half-revived Matt, keep- 
ing a wary eye ail the time upon the other 
two. The yoimger Carter came up to him. 

“l’U take care of him, sir,” he said re- 
spectfuUy. “I know something about 
nursing.” 

They bound their prisoners’ arms behind 
their backs, and shackled their feet with 
ropes, and then, to make the job doubly 
secure, trussed them up to trees in the full 
light of the fire, so that any effort to loosen 
the bonds would be seen at once. This done, 
Captain Carter said: 

“Will you corne over to the tent and meet 
Mr. Blaydon, sir? He will want to thank 
you, I know.” 

Otto Blaydon stood at the tent flap as 
they came up. He was still straight and 
calm and dignified, and the girl beside him 
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stood holding tightly to one hand while she 
alternately glanced up at him with eyes 
that glowed with love and pride, and 
glanced toward the two men approaching. 

"Father,” she said, “this is Mr. Fenton.” 

The old man disengaged his hand from 
hers and stretched it ont to Ward. His 
grip was like a vise. His fingers seemed to 
be of nothing but big bone and powerful 
sinews, and he wrung Ward’s hand in a way 
that made the aviator wince with pain. 

“Mr. Fenton,” sdd Blaydon, “my daugh- 
ter has told me only a Uttle of what you 
hâve done for her. What a man does for 
my daughter, he does for me, and if you 
hâve done more than she has had time to 
tell me—and she assures me you hâve—I 
confess, I see no way of ever repaying you 
as I think you deserve.” 

Ward flushed at the imexpected warmth 
of the words. 

“Why,” he stammered. “Why, no-” 

“I know,” Blaydon interrupted, with a 
grim smile. “You haven’t done any more 
than any one else would hâve done, and you 
don’t deserve any thanks and ali that sort of 
thing. That is what you will probably say. 
But it will bè no use, sir. Regardless of 
what you hâve done for Nellie, if you had 
been one second later on your trigger Just 
now, I should be a dead man. That you 
can not deny.” 

Ward looked in confusion at the girl, but 
the expression he surprised in her eyes made 
the blood mount more riotously Üian ever 
to his cheeks. She was gazing up at him 
with a look only a trifle less admiring than 
the one with which she had been regarding 
her father. She flushed, and tmned away 
quickly. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Blaydon,” said 
Ward, regaining control of himself with an 
effort. “1 think we may postpone the 
thanks, however, until a less exacting time. 
We hâve some important work to do, and 
it must be done at once.” 

He tumed again to Carter. 

“Carter,” he said, “you are familiar with 
the plans these fellows were making, 
weren’t you?” 

“Only partly, sir,” said Carter. “I 
wasn’t very popular, because I refused to 
join them.” 

“1 saw that,” Ward replied. “I was 
watching you through my binoculars. We 
must wring the truth put of one of them, 
then, because it will largely guide us in 


what we hâve to do tonight. Corne with 
me, and see what we can do.” 

He led the way over to where the two 
men were trussed up to their trees, watching 
the scene with eyes that were dark and 
threatening, and showed clearly the lust 
for vengeance that was in both minds. The 
yoimger Carter had dragged the wounded 
Matt into the tent and was busy with him. 

“Now, you men,” said Ward, “we want to 
know just what your plans were, and where 
the others of yoiu: gang are. You can see 
for yourselves that you are in a bad way 
here. The only thing for you to do is to 
help us ail you can, and, if you do, you will 
get off easily. If not, you will be handed 
over to the authorities, and what you will 
get will not be very pleasant. Corne now; 
where is Stephen Blaydon?” 

He addressed his question first to Sav¬ 
age, and then to Tom, but both men swore 
horribly at him, and refused to talk. 

Carter tried coaxing and cajoling, and 
Ward foUowed his lead, assuring them of 
protection if they would give him the infor¬ 
mation he desired, but still they maintained 
their dogged silence. 

FinaUy, Ward gave it up in disgust. 

“Corne,” he said to Carter. “I know 
enough abready to guide us fairly well. Get 
one of the rifles and corne wiüi me. Are 
you afraid to fly in an aéroplane?” 

Carter swung upon him in astonishment 

“An aéroplane!” he exclaimed. “Do you 
mean to say that you and Miss Nellie came 
in an aéroplane?” 

“Yes,” said Ward. “Are you afraid to go 
with me in my machine?” 

Carter hesitated. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said slowly. 
“l’ve got as much nerve as most men, but 
those flying machines never looked safe to 
me. Where do we hâve to go?” 

Ward explained to him as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible what he knew of the plans of Stephen 
Blaydon and Mrs. Herriot, and the proba- 
bility of Greiner’s being at Hackett’s soon 
after the aéroplane arrived. 

“AU right,” .said Carter, “l’U go if Mr. 
Blaydon says so. But don’t let me get a 
good swing at that man, Stephen Blaydon. 
l’il kill him if you do.” 

They rejoined the girl and her fatha: at 
the tents, and Nellie and Ward told him ail 
that they could in a few minutes of the 
things that they had discovered. The elder 
man listened gravely, nodding his head 
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every now and then, and finally drew his 
watch from his pocket. 

“That is enough,” he said. “You can tell 
me the rest later. You hâve no more time 
than you will need to meet Greiner. You 
had better start.” 

“Yes, sir,” Ward agreed. “But I feel 
suspidous that some of them may be on 
their way to this camp. I advise you and 
Miss Blaydon to take the boat and get far 
enough away from here to be out of their 
way when they arrive.” 

But the girl shook her head deddedly. 

“Oh, I don’t want you to go,” she cried 
vehemently. “I don’t want any more of 
this horrible risk. Why shoidd you subject 
yourself-” 

“You forget Phil Conway,” he inter- 
rupted gently. “Phil may need help, too. 
We are not certain that Greiner will be able 
to handle it.” 

Mr. Blaydon nodded gravely. 

“He is right, Nellie,” he said. “I dislike 
the thought of the risks he is running, too, 
but with his friend in such danger there is 
nothing else he can do. Carter, you will go 
with hun?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Carter. “l’d rather walk, 
but if he says the flying machine is better, 
why, l’U take a chance with it.” 

“Very well,” Blaydon replied. “I will 
get your brother to help us pack the tents 
aboard the boat and we will tie our prison- 
ers securely before we start.” 

“Then we must get to work at once,” 
Ward said, and, tuming to the girl, added, 
“You had better run down the Branch to 
the old camp site on the cove below. We 
can commimicate with you there easily. 
If I find everything ail right at Hack- 
ett’s I will fly down tonight. If not, you 
will hear from one of us some time to- 
morrow.” 

They took Savage and Tom, one at a 
time, down to the boat, and bound them 
tightly to the thwarts, despite the profane 
protests of the prisoners. Then, carrying 
the wounded Matt gently, they made him 
as comfortable as possible on a bed of blan- 
kets on the bottom, and Ward and Carter 
were ready to start. 

“Better get one of those rifles,” Ward 
suggested. “We don’t know what condi¬ 
tions will be when we get there.” 

NeUie came up to him as he stood wait- 
ing for the captain. 

“I want to thank you,” she murmtured, 


“but I can’t—I simply can’t. There aren’t 
any words-” 

“Then don’t try to find them,” he inter- 
rupted with a smile. “I told you once that 
there was nothing in the world I so desired 
as to see you look happy again. I saw you 
look almost happy a moment ago.” 

“Yes,” she said. “When I felt my father 
kiss me, then I was happy. I had given up 
the hope of ever seeing him alive again. 
That is why I can not find words to t£ank 
you. You hâve given me the most precious 
gift in the world. You will corne down to 
the other camp tonight if you can?” 

“Yes,” he said. “As soon as I find Phil 
safe I will hmry to you.” 

She held out her hand to him with a sud- 
den impulse. 

“Good-by,” she said, her voice choking. 
“And God bless you.” 

SHE tumed swiftly and left him as 
Carter rejoined him, carrying one of 
the rifles. 

“AU ready, sir,” he said. 

Otto Blaydon came to them and wnmg 
each by the hand. 

“Good luck to you,” he said eamestly. 
“And get Phü out of this if you can. He’s 
a fine boy. He’d hâve to be, with the fine 
father he had.” 

They threaded their way in silence down 
the shore untU they reached the machine 
resting quietly on the beach. Ward showed 
the captain how to get into her, and took 
his own Seat beside the passenger, painfuUy 
conscious of the fact that Carter was nerv- 
ous enough to need watching and reassur- 
ing until he became accustomed to the new 
sensation at least. 

But a few minutes pf steady circling put 
the novice fairly at his ease. He was evi- 
dently a man of ample self-control, and he 
exerted it to the utmost as the roaring of the 
motor and the shrieking of the wind deaf- 
ened him. 

Over their heads the clouds had been 
breaking, and now the stars were peeping 
out. There was, however, no moon, and 
the earth lay below them black and im¬ 
pénétrable, and so covered with shadow 
that they could not even guess at their alti¬ 
tude. Ward kept his pocket-flash con- 
stantly Uluminating his aneroid barometer. 

He did not head for Hackett’s untU he 
had once more reached a height at which his 
motor would be inaudible from the groimd 
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below. Finally, seeing the trembling needle 
creep around, he swung over northward 
and flew for tbe station. 

Hardly settled on bis course he saw far 
ahead, another of those long, thin fingers of 
white light that had proved a beacon for 
him on his trip down. He realized at once 
that it was the train bearing Greiner, Corn¬ 
ing down the long southward reach of the 
raSroad from the Junction to the bend in 
the line below the hills. 

He took his bearings and eut off his mo- 
tor. Coasting down in a long, easy vol- 
plane, he strained his eyes over the side, and 
în a few minutes made out a tiny dot of 
light twinkling below. It was the light at 
Hackett’s station. He circled and de- 
scended. 

Five hundred yards to the north of it he 
saw a broad stretch of field, itsboundaries 
clearly marked by the deeper shadows of 
the woodland that encompassed it. It was 
impossible in the darkness to tell whether 
or not it was smooth enough for a good land- 
ing, but it was the only available place in 
sight, so he muttered a prayer for luck, and 
headed for it. 

They came to earth with a jolting and 
jarring that threatened to crumple the little 
wheels beneath the huU. They were never 
intended for such landings. He had at- 
tached them in his own factoiy after a de¬ 
sign which was theresult of his wide experi- 
menting for a combination land-and-water 
machine, but he thanked his good fortune 
now that, when the work had been done, it 
had been done by his best workmen, and 
with the best material. 

The machine careened drunkenly as its 
momentum carried it over the rough earth. 

“Good Lord!” Carter exclaimed as it 
finally came to rest. “Do you always land 
that way?” 

“Not since I left school in France,” Ward 
answered. “Corne on; let’s see who is at 
the station to meet Greiner.” 

They crept carefully through the thick 
woodland, making long détours to averid 
heavy patches of underbrush, and going so 
slowly that the train was aheady whistling 
in an agonizing shriek on its approach to 
the bend. It was a ramshackle bit of a 
place. There was only a long platform with 
a tiny wooden house in the center of it, and 
beside the house, the pôle that held th&lamp 
and the levers which operated the signal 
for the stopping of the trains. Inside the 


house the rattling of the telegraph instru¬ 
ment sounded loud and clear in the silence 
of the night. 

While they watched, two men stepped 
out from the shadows of the underbrush 
across the railroad. One carried a lantem. 
They crossed to the platform, set down the 
lantem and waited. 

It was tpo dark to see them clearly, but 
Ward was sure, as one^of them lifted the lan¬ 
tem to tum its flame lower, that the man’s 
face was so swarthy as to be notable. His 
heart beat faster, and he felt tiiat he was at 
last neaiing his goal. 

With another shriek of the whistle and 
the grinding of brakes the train roared up 
to the station and stopped. One man de- 
scended, the conductor waved his lantem, 
and the train pulled out again. 

As it started into motion Ward saw the 
swarthy man approach the newcomer and 
speak to him. ITiey stood talking for some 
minutes and then the swarthy man called to 
his companion, who, taking up the lantem, 
joined them, and the tû'ee crossed the 
tracks and plunged into the underbrush on 
the other side. 

“WeU, TU be -!” Ward muttered. 

“Cari isn’t with him. I wonder what has 
happened?” 

“Only one way to find out and that’s fol- 
low them,” declared Carter, and he led the 
way carefully. 

On the other side of the station they saw 
the lantem flitting among the trees at some 
distance. The men had not taken a path 
into thick growth as it had appeared from 
their first position. When they reached the 
spot they foimd that a rude dirt road led 
from the station in among the trees, and it 
was down this that 'the trio ahead were 
walking. 

§uddenly Ward heard a rustling Sound 
in the bushes alongside the road àead of 
him. 

He had just time to wam his companion, 
and draw him back, when the mstling grew 
louder, and against Üie light of the lantem 
ahead they made out the shadows of three 
men creeping from the undergrowth. As 
the last one came out Ward started at some 
familiar movement, and then recognized 
him. It was Cari Loder. 

Ward whistled softly, a whistle that Cari 
knew well, and the mechanidan stopped 
^nd wheeled about. 

“You, Chief?” he whispered, and when 
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Ward came up and spoke to him he hurried 
forward to explain to the men with him. 

“Mr. Greiner came down on the train 
ahead of the one we expected him on,” he 
told Ward in low tones, as they walked 
along. “He sent us down here on the earlier 
one so we coidd take up our positions along 
this road. One of these men knew the 
country well and described it to him. 
These men are from the constable’s office 
at the Junction. Mr. Greiner made the 
arrangement with them.” 

“What is his plan?” Ward asked. 

“He didn’t want us to corne with him be- 
cause he felt certain that these fellows hâve 
got their camp somewhere in the woods 
here. He said one or two of them would be 
certain to corne to the station to meet him 
and lead him to the camp. Whatever they 
intend to do to him they would do there, he 
says, because they would hâve everything 
prepared to get away and cover their tracks. 
So he got us io scout around until we saw 
which way the men cafne from, and then 
hide so as to follow them and him. We ain’t 
to interfère rmtil he yells for us.” 

“1 see,” said Ward. “Does he think 
Stephen Blaydon is here?” 

“Yesj and that fat party with the puffy 
breath. He says this dark man you’ve been 
wondering about is known in New York 
as ‘Joe.’ He’s a Mexican Indian, and it 
seems .he’s done several shady jobs for the 
fat lady. They came from the same part of 
the West. He’s a real bad man, Greiner 
says.” 

“What does he think they are doing with 
Mr. Conway?” 

“He thinks Joe’s got him and is going to 
knife him. He says it’s evidently ail a part 
of Blaydon’s scheme, but Nigger Joe don’t 
belong to the other crowd.” 

“I see; his specialty is to remove Mr. 
Conway and Mr. Greiner.” 

They followed the light cautiously along 
the road for nearly a ^e. Then the men 
ahead tumed off and plunged into the forest 
to the east, threading their way among the 
trees and through the imderbrush, so that 
silent pursuit became more and more diffi- 
cult. 

At length one of the men gave a low whis- 
tle which was answered almost at once from 
out of the darkness ahead. Instantly a 
patch of light, oblong in shape, glowed 
from among the trees—an opened doorw^y 
in a shack of some kind. 


Ward expected that now, at last, Greiner 
would give the signal for an attack, but he 
did not. Instead, he went calmly with his 
guides into the shack, the door was closed, 
and the forest once more became impene- 
trably dark. 

“There must be a window somewhere,” 
Ward whispered, as his companions gath- 
ered about for consiiltation. “It may be 
boarded up, but in a tumble-down shack of 
this kind there are sure to be r.hinks through 
which we can look.” 

“We’d better do it, too,” said one of the 
men from the Jimction. “Seems t’ me 
Greiner’s takin’ an awful chance goin’ in 
thataway.” 

“Corne on then,” Ward said, but as they 
began to creep forward they halted at the 
soimd of sudden scuffling inside the shack, 
and the curses of a man’s voice. 

“Quick!” Ward commanded in a.whisper. 

They stole around to the back of the 
shack and here, through a chink in a 
boarded-up window they could see a thin 
streak of light. Ward tiptoed up to it and 
looked through. 

In the glow of the two lahtems the sight 
that met his gaze made his muscles sud- 
denly grow tense. Greiner was struggling 
to free himself from two of the men, while 
the third was circling about, trying to get an 
opening to deal the détective a blow on the 
head with the butt of a revolver. One man, 
swarthy and beetle-browed, had attacked 
Greiner from behind. His left arm was 
about his victim’s throat, his right hand 
clamped over the mouth to prevent an out- 
cry. Ward knew him at once for Joe. 

The second man had ducked imder Joe’s 
attack, and had clasped Greiner’s legs in 
his two huge arms. He was lifting the 
struggling form from the floor as Ward 
looked in. 

“Corne on, men,” Ward whispered. “To 
the front qmck. Break the door in. Carter, 
you stay at this window with your gun. 
If the door proves too strong, and tiiey 
start to shoot, drop them from behind.” 

He led the way around to the front, 
throwing ail caution to the wind in his 
haste to save Greiner. Tuming ten feet 
from the door he rushed for it with ail his 
force, leaped bodily into the air, and 
crashed against it, shpulder first, with his 
full weight. 

With a loud splintering of wood, it gave 
and fell inward. Ward heard the frightened 
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shouts of the men inside as he sprawled at 
full length upon it; there was a shot and 
then another, and he felt a red-hot twinge 
in his left shoulder. 

Instantly ail was confusion around him. 
His own men rushed in over his prostrate 
form while the three inside tried to rush out. 
Ward tried to rise, but was thrown back 
by the last of his companicms who stumbled 
into him, recovered himself, and ran on. 

Pandémonium reigned in the little shack. 
The smell of bumed gunpowder made the 
air pungent; shots resounded from every 
side, and through it ail curses and shouts 
and cries of pain made the night hideous. 

Almost as suddenly as it had begun the 
turmoil ceased. Ward saw that a bullet 
had shattered one of the lantems, and that 
a stream of flaming oil was pouring over the 
floor, but Cari noticed it at the same time, 
and smothered it with handfuls of earth 
from the dirt floor. 

Then, with an odd sense of personal de- 
tachment, Ward realized that he was grow- 
ing dizzy. He felt no pain, but a weakness 
that he could not understand swept over 
him, and he closed his eyes a moment to 
allow the vertigo to pass. 

He heard the movements of men around 
him, the sound of talking, of giving orders, 
of the cursing of the conquered. Then 
some one touched him, and he heard Carl’s 
anxious voice. 

“What’s the matter, Chief?” the mechan- 
ician asked. 

“I hurt my shoulder when I knocked the 
door down,” Ward said. “Hâve we got 
them ail?” 

“Tying them up now. Greiner’s ail right, 
and—what do you think? Mr. Conway’s 
there, tied tight up in a bunk. They’re 
loosening him now. He was gagged so he 
couldn’t make a sound. We didn’t know 
he was there imtil he started to kick. John 
Drummond’s here, too.” 

“Thank God!” Ward exclaimed fer- 
vently. “ni go-” 

He tried to rise, but an excruciating pain 
shot through his right shoulder. Involvm- 
tarily he put his hand up to it but withdrew 
it quickly, looking at it with amazement 
in tiie dim glow of the lampUght. It was 
covered with blood. 

“Ask Mr. Conway to corne here,” he said. 
“l’U lie quiet until my shoulder stops hurt- 
ing.” 

As the mechanician walked away Ward 


again put hfe hand to his shoulder and felt 
his coat-sleeve soaked with blood. He real¬ 
ized then what had happened. He remem- 
bered that, just as the door crashed in under 
his weight he had seen a flash of fire from 
the window. It was Carter’s gun. The 
captain’s bullet had missed its mark and 
had shattered Ward’s shoulder. 

Phil Conway, stiff and sore, and rubbing 
himself ruefully, hurried over to him with 
hand outstretched. Ward half rose and 
grasped it warmly. 

“Knew you’d stop in here sooner or 
later,” beamed Phil. “You’ve been busy, 
of course, so you didn’t hâve time before. 
l’ve missed you, really. Had no idea I 
should ever want to see you so badly. 
Hello; what’s the matter?” 

Ward, with a moan of pain, sank back 
upon the dirt floor, his hand again seeking 
his shoulder. Phil saw the motion and put 
his own Angers on the spot. He drew them 
away quickly, with a gasp, as he felt the 
blood. 

“Oh, I say, you fellows,” he called. 
“Corne here quickly. Mr. Fenton’s been 
shot. Corne on!-it ail, hurryl” 

But Ward did hot hear the last of the 
sentence. The hut and the lamps and the 
men about him suddenly began whirling in 
mad drcles ail about, and then complété 
oblivion came to him as he lost consdous- 
ness. 

CHAPTER XVin 

“l NEED YOU VERY MüCH” 

O N A perfect September moming, with 
the warm sun caressing his back and 
the cool breeze fanning his cheek, Ward 
Fenton, swathed in blankete, sat in his in- 
valid’s chair on the lawn of the Blaydon 
country place on the Sevem River, below 
Baltimore. The red day cliffs at the lawn’s 
edge fell steep and picturesque to the lap- 
ping waves of Round Bay, where it opened 
up from the river for its splendid sweep of 
the high shores. 

Far across the waters he could see the 
wooded moimd ai St. Helena’s Island, its 
flne trees flaming red and gold with the Corn¬ 
ing of Autumn, and, to the northwest, 
where the bay narrowed and became the 
river again the dazzling white gleam of 
sand banks shimmered through the haze. 

Everywhere was color. The trees rioted 
in their changing garbs of splendor, the 
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water was never so blue, here and there 
among the lush greens of the banks, the red 
clay or the white sand jutted ont in bold 
promontories that rose precipitously from 
the very edge of the shore, and overhèad 
the deep blue of the sky was flecked with 
fleecy white clouds that drifted down the 
river to disappear over the horizon beyond 
Annapolis and Kent Island in the Chesa- 
peake. 

Ward drew in a deep breath, thrilling 
with the desire for life, for action, for an 
outlet to his long-pent-up vitality. But 
even the effort of tl^ breath made a sharp 
pain shoot through his shoulder under its 
plaster cast and bandages, and he realized 
that he would be chair-ridden for many 
days to corne. 

He glanced hungrily toward the house, 
nestling back among the trees. It was a 
hunger not of the body but of the spirit. 
Nellie Blaydon had left him ahnost half an 
hour ago. He wanted her back already. 

It was good to feel his strength retuming 
to his body, and the keenness to his mind, 
but the joy of fresh living was tinctured with 
a sorrow that almost made'him wish to ex- 
tend his invalidism indefinitely. Perfect 
health would take this Jieaven from him. 
It would drive him away from the girl who 
had corne to mean more to him than life or 
the desire to live. 

He went back in memory over the events 
that had brought about such a change in his 
destiny. Up to the time when Carter’s 
buUet had foimd the bone in his shoidder 
and shattered it, ail was perfectly clear, but 
from the moment he lost consciousness, 
with Phil Conway shouting to the men to 
corne and help, tiie events were dim, and 
of some of them heToiew only from what he 
had been told. 

They had stopped the flow of blood as 
best they could after securing their prisoner 
in the shack, and had then carried the un- 
conscious form over the long rough trail, 
to where he had left his aéroplane in the 
field beyond Hackett’s station. 

Here, Phil, in desperation, called to his 
aid the skill that he had acquired in the 
flying school in France, but which he had 
largely lost through lack of use. The 
chances were even Üiat he would wreck the 
machine, but, with no other train imtil the 
moming, and with Ward’s life-blood pour- 
ing out of the wound despite the tight tour¬ 
niquet, there was no alternative. , 


The machine had smashed badly in land- 
ing in a field near the Junction. Phil had 
been bruised, and Ward, a helpless, uncon- 
scious form, had been tpssed out, and his 
woimd fturther opened, but Conway had 
staggered with his burden to a house near- 
by, had secmed a wagon to drive to the 
nearest doctor, and there first aid was given, 
which saved Ward’s fast-ebbing life. 

Cari carried the news down the shore to 
the camp where Nellie Blaydon and her 
father were waiting. And the old man, 
grimly realizing from his daughter’s glowing 
words, what a vast debt he owed the injured 
aviator, had hurried to the Junction to take 
Personal charge of affairs, and to see to it 
that only the most skilled medical aid avail- 
able should be trusted with the patient. 

He had engaged a private car to carry 
Ward to Baltimore as soon as the condition 
of the woimd permitted removal, and there 
an automobile had conveyed him to Johns 
Hopkins. Blaydon almost lived at the hos¬ 
pital during the slow recovery that followed 
the operation. He sat by Ward’s bed as 
gently as awoman,"his keen eyes fixed upon 
the sick man with an expression of affection 
that was almost fatherly in its tendemess. 

The doctors had permitted but little con¬ 
versation. Ward’s life was at a very low 
ebb, but his natural strength and the recu- 
perative powers gained by his outdoor life 
stood him in good stead, and he conquered. 
And then, one day, he summoned up his 
courage suflSdently to ask Blaydon if he 
could not see Miss Nellie. The old man 
flushed, repressed a grim smile, and, in a 
tone of gentle bluster, said, 

“You just forget about Nellie for a while. 
She’s been pestering the life out of me to 
let her corne here and take care of you, but 
l’ve sent her oflf down to my Summer place 
on the Sevem. She’d make a nice mess of 
things here.” 

“"^y?” asked Ward. 

“Why? Why, because she’s so broken 
up about this thing that she isn’t fit to take 
care of a sick cat. When Cari told her you 
were so badly hurt he was afraid you’d die, 
do you know what she did? She fainted. 
Yes, sir; Nellie Blaydon fainted. First time 
I ever kçew her to do such a thing in her 
life. And she’s been a nervous wreck ever 
since until I took her the word the other day 
that you w^e out of danger.” 

Ward tried hard not to let the old man 
see the flush that mounted to his cheeks. 
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“Yes; I guess l’m out of danger now,” he 
said. “l'U be able to go back to work in a 
few days.” 

“You’ll do no such thing. No, sir! 
You’re going to be taken right down to my 
place and breathe in some of that wonderful 
air down there off the sait water of the Sev- 
em and the pines of Round Bay. Nellie can 
nurse you there. But you’re not to think of 
work until that arm is as good as new.” 

“But,” Ward protested, “my new factory 
must be rushed to completion, and a force 
of men engaged. I hâve orders for aéro¬ 
planes for shipment to Europe that will 
keep us rushed for the next year.” 

“That’s ail right. Phil Conway is taking 
charge of that. You just keep quiet, and 
we’ll take care of everything. Meanwhile, 
Nellie’s wating for you, so you want to 
hurry and get well enough to move.” 

And on Üie day set for his release from 
the hospital Nellie herself came for him in 
her automobile, and drove him through the 
miles of perfect country to their home on 
the water’s edge. Her father had left the 
day before, she explained to him. He had 
received word from Greiner that the dé¬ 
tective had at last located Stephen Blaydon 
and Mrs. Herriot. 

AND then Ward entered upon his 
heaven. Nellie Blaydon was with 
him almost every minute of the day, 
wheeling bim out from tire house to the very 
brow of the day bank over the river, sitting 
beside him, reading and talking, and refu- 
sing to let bim discuss the tribulations of 
their other days tr^ether until her father 
retumed. 

She helped him eat his meals, playfully 
insisting on feeding bim herself much of the 
time, and laughing at his dogged efforts to 
handle knife and fork with one hand. She 
hovered over him, anticipating his every 
want, seeing to his comfort with a gentle- 
ness that wrung his heart when he thought 
of the Corning end of it ail, and regarding 
him with great brown eyes into which there 
crept at times a somethmg that set his blood 
àfire. 

She came running down to him now as he 
sat there remembering ail these things. 

“Good news!” she cried. “Father is on 
his way home. He just ' telephoned from 
Baltimore. He’U be here in an hour.” 

Ward looked at the beautiful face, glow- 
ing with health and happiness, and won- 


dered what his life would be without it in 
the future. 

“Fine!” he cried, mocking her mood, and 
then added in pretended pétulance. “And 
after he gets here you will give bim ail of 
your attention, and l’U haVe to hâve one 
of the servants take care of me.” 

“It will do you good,” she said, with a 
mischievous twinkle. “You hâve had alto- 
gether too much of my attention already. 
I bave spoüed you.” 

“Spoil me some more,” he begged. “Sit 
here and just let me look at you. You 
needn’t bother to talk.” 

She flushed at the admiration in his tone 
and eyes. 

“I must go to the house and teU them 
father wiU be home for lunch,” she said. 
“Much as I should like to pose simply as a 
bit of scenery, I shaU hâve to attend to my 
duties.” 

When she had left him Ward leaned back 
in his piUows, closed his eyes, and, with the 
soft breeze playing over his face, dozed con- 
tentedly into a Sound sleep. He was awak- 
ened by the buzzing of a motor, and the 
Blaydon car swung in from the boulevard 
and stopped in front of the house. Otto 
Blaydon stepped down and waved to him, 
but the man’s eyes were grave. 

He disappeared into the house, but came 
out again in a few minutes, and took a chair 
beside Ward. 

“Well, Nellie tells me you are getting 
along famously,” he said. 

“I feel much better. I shall be weU soon.” 

“Good!” Blaydon crossed his legs and 
uncrossed them again and fumbled nerv- 
ously with a cigar. 

“Greiner got Stephen and that woman,” 
he said at length. ‘ ‘They Were getting ready 
to take a one-horse steamer out of New 
Orléans and beat it away from the country.” 

“You saw them then?” 

“Yes. He didn’t hâve them arrested. He 
simply told them that he would if they made 
any fuss, got them to a hôtel and kept 
watch over them while he sent for me. He 
told them I wouldn’t prosecute if they 
would do as I wanted them to do.” 

“How did they ever get away from Hack- 
ett’s?” Ward asked cmiously. 

“They were waiting in Phil’s car half a 
mile or so down that road when they heard 
the shooting. That told them that their 
plans had gone wrong, so they made their 
way by a log road down to the camp, where 
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you stepped in just in time to save me. 
There was no one there, of course, so they 
knew their whole gang had been rounded up 
and' that they were due to disappear as 
quickly and quietly as possible.” 

He fidgetted nervously again, and then 
finally seemed to make up his mind. 

“Ward,” he said gently, “you’ve made 
Nellie and me think a lot of you by the way 
you’ve acted through this whole thing. 
Not only by what you’ve done for us, you 
,know, but you’ve gone through it ail with- 
out asking questions.” 

“I pfomised Miss Nellie I wouldn’t,” 
Ward explained with a smile. 

“Humph! I don’t know another man in 
the World who could hâve kept such a prom¬ 
ise — even to Nellie. And she generally gets 
everything she wants. You must hâve 
been sorely tempted several times to de- 
mand explanations, for sbme of the things 
you found out.” 

“l’U confess I was.” 

“Well, as things were, no one could hâve 
explained the whole thing to you. Nellie 
didn’t know much about it. She was only 
\ doing what I had instructed her to do, and 
even I got to the stage where I didn’t know 
where I stood. It ail came out of a perfectly 
harmless joke. At least, no harm was meant 
at the time.” 

“A joke!” Ward exclaimed. “It seems to 
me that it became mighty serions for a 
joke.” 

“Well, it was Stephen’s idea of fun. He’s 
always been scatter-brained and irresponsi- 
ble. That’s why I took advantage ofour 
father’s instructions, and simply kepthim 
on a moderate allowance instead of giving 
him his share of the estate. I had the right 
to do that under father’s will. 

“This joke came out of the one time I 
tried to use Stephen in a really big business 
deal. I didn’t want him to take a part in the 
deal; he was simply to act as an entertain¬ 
ment committee. 

“As you know, I hâve some rather large 
interests in South America. A year or more 
ago I stumbled on a chance to double my 
holdings down there by combination with 
a big S 3 mdicate that was forming, and I ran 
down and made the preliminary arrange¬ 
ments with the understanding that, after 
other matters had been completed, the men 
in the S 3 mdicate would corne to New York 
and complété the deal. 

“They sent a man up here to say that 


everything was ail right, and that they 
would soon be on their way. This man 
told me quietly that they were taking this 
trip more or less as a picnic, and that they 
proposed to see ail of the famous gaiety of 
New York while they were here. He sug- 
gested that it would be good business if I 
would arrange things so that they could 
paint the town red without having to waste 
time asking their way about.” 

Old Blaydon smiled grimly. 

“The humor of that,” he said, “lies in the 
fact that I hâve never touched a drop of 
liquor in my life, and that I abhor the al- 
leged ‘gaiety’ of Broadway as I abhor noth- 
ing else in this world. So much so that I 
doubt if I know the name and location of 
more than two white-light resorts in the 
whole City. 

“But, of course, I did not tell this to my 
friend from South America. I merely told 
him that I would see that they had ail of 
the White Way they wanted, and then I 
sent for Stephen and told him to go ahead 
with any program that he thought would 
best suit under the circmnstances, and hâve 
everything charged to me regardless of the 
cost. That is where Mrs. Herriot stepped 

Blaydon’s lips curled in a look of inex- 
pressible loathmg, and Ward could see his 
fists clench on the arms of his wicker chair. 

“Stephen’s program,” he explained, “in- 
cluded many parties at her apartments, 
where she surrounded herself wiüi the gay- 
est life of the city. I went to New York 
to see one of the South Americans about a 
tangle in the deal, and, on my arrivai, found 
that he had gone, with the others, to one 
of Mrs. Herriot’s parties. It was most im¬ 
portant that I see him, end I could not wait 
imtil the following day, so I jumped into a 
taxi, drove to the Herriot apartment, and 
asked for Stephen. 

“The noise told me plainly that the party 
was in full swing, and that everybody had 
had too much to drink. 

When Stephen came out and saw me, he 
looked frightened to death, and he soon 
told me why. One of the visitors had tried 
to make love to Mrs. Herriot more ardently 
than Stephen fancied, and he, to prevent it, 
declared that she and I were engaged to be 
married. The South Americans had taken 
it seriously, and had toasted the supposedly 
approaching nuptials at every one of their 
parties. 
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“And there I had suddenly stumblcd 
upon them ail when most important busi¬ 
ness was supposed to be keeping me away 
from the side of my fair fiancée! 

“If you know anything of the Latin tem¬ 
pérament, you will know that to hoax him 
in such a way as that, is to insult him beyond 
the boimds of forgiveness. I realized this, 
and so did Stephen. He advised me to 
carry out the joke just for that evening, and 
I reluctantly agreed to do so, rather than 
hâve it interfère at that crucial time with a 
favorable tum that our negotiations were 
taking. So we sent for the sprightly Mrs. 
Herriot, talked it ail over, and I went into 
the party playing the most unpleasant rôle 
of a lover suddenly arrived.” 

Blaydon’s expression was so indicative 
of nausea that Ward laughed in spite of the 
gravity of the story. 

“I can imagine your feelings,” he said. 
“You see, I know Mrs. Herriot.” 

“Yes,” Otto Blaydon continued. “It 
was Mrs. Herriot who saw her chance in my 
ublic admission of our engagement. They 
ave now admitted to me that they planned 
the first part of their scheme as soon as the 
party broke up that night. Mrs. Herriot 
was to threaten to sue for breach of promise. 
Stephen was to save me—for a substantial 
considération. They both _knew my ab- 
horence of scandai. We hâve never had one 
in the Blaydon family, and I had hoped that 
we never would. 

“So Mrs. Herriot called on me at my 
New York office and calmly and imblush- 
ingly informed me that she intended to 
marry me or make me pay dearly for her 
supposedly wounded feelings. I made some 
inquiries about her, and found that she was 
a woman quite capable of carrying out her 
threats. For the first time in my life I be- 
came panic-stricken. I sent for Stephen 
and told him that, as he had'got me into the 
scrape, he must get me out of it, or he would 
never get another cent from me. 

“The upshot of it was that he proposed 
the scheme that we carried through. I had 
intended to break up Caprice, because she 
was old and unseaworthy, and it would not 
hâve been honest to sell her. So Stephen 
outlined the plan whereby I was to prétend 
to start for South America in her, and we 
were to scuttle her off the coast. I was then 
to make my way down to Key West and 
take steamer from there to South America, 
leaving Carter and Savage to help Stephen 


if he wanted them. Stephen was then to tell 
Mrs. Herriot that I had lost my life, and 
persuade her to marry some one else, or 
sign a legal release. For this, I agreed to 
pay him $ 50 , 000 , provided he succeeded. 

“We carried through most of the scheme 
until Mrs. Herriot quite rmexpectedly in- 
sisted on visiting the wrecked Caprice, and 
there, with her suspicions aroused that 
Stephen was not playing fair with her, she 
wormed a complété confession from him, 
and evolved her own plot to marry Stephen, 
with whom she has been in love for a long 
time, and at the same time put him in pos¬ 
session of the part of the estate he was to 
get at my death.” 

“I see,” said Ward. “That was when 
Miss Nellie and I overheard them talking 
on the beach.” 

“Yes; Nellie told me about that. Poor 
Nellie! She was almost as much in the dark 
as you were. I did not tell her ail of the de¬ 
tails of my predicament. I merely gave her 
to understand that I had got myself en- 
tangled with this woman, and that I was 
going to prétend to be drowned with 
Caprice, so as to avoid a scandai, but that 
the drowning would be kept quiet. | 

“But Mrs. Herriot became too ambitious. 
As soon as Stephen told her the whole 
scheme, she saw her opportunity, and per- 
suaded Stephen to take advantage of this 
manufactiured evidence of my death, and 
to hâve me killed actually. So they got this 
gang together down the shore, and Stephen 
sent Word to me when I put in to Havana 
that his scheme was succeeding, but that 
there was one tangle that I must corne back 
and settle in person. He told me of your 
discovery of the wreck of the yacht, and 
said that that was the cause of the tangle. 

“I was so glad to think that I was getting 
out of the scrape that I fell into his trap at 
once. He managed to buy Savage over to 
help murder me, and Carter pretended that 
he, too, was bought, because he could not 
reach me in time to wam me, and thought 
he might get an opportunity to save me if 
he was considered one of the gang. Mean- 
time, Mrs. Herriot sent to New York for 
this Joe, who was one of the bad men in her 
younger days in the West. Joe’s part was to 
get rid of you and Conway and Greiner. 

“They got me up to that camp on the pre- 
text that you were demanding money to 
keep quiet, and that I would hâve to corne 
up and buy you off, or you would reveal 
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the whole thing. When I demanded that 
they produce you, they boiuid me hand and 
ïoot, and I shoiild hâve been murdered 
there in the tent if Carter hadn’t corne in 
and eut my bonds just as you arrived.” 

“Who would beUeve it possible,” Ward 
shuddered, “that a woman could be such a 
fiend?” 

“I believe that Mrs. Herriot is capable of 
anything,” dedared Blayden. “Unfor- 
tunately now, she is my sister-in-law. 
She and Stephen were married as soon as 
Greiner discovered them.” 

“And what are you going to do with 
them?” Ward asked. 

“I hâve agreed not to prosecute, provided 
Stephen will take a position with my com¬ 
pany in South America and take his wife 
with him. They hâve submitted to the in¬ 
évitable. We will not see them again.” 

“And the others of the gang—are you 
going to let them go, too?” 

“Yes; it would not be fair tb pimish them 
and allow the instigators of their crimes to 
go free. They hâve ail agreed to leave this 
part of the country.” 

“And so,” mused Ward, “that ends it all.” 

Otto Blaydon glanced at him sharply. 

“I guess that dépends on you, doesn’t 
it?” he demanded. 

Fenton flushed scarlet at the tone, and 
the look. 

“I—I don’t rmderstand,” he stammered. 

The older man placed an affectionate 
hand upon his arm. 

“Ward,” he said gently. “You’re very 
fond of Nellie, aren’t you?” 

“I love her more than I thought I should 
ever love any woman.” 

“But, Conway tells me that you think I 
would object to you because you do not 
happen to hâve eamed quite as large a for¬ 
tune as the Blaydons hâve.” 

Ward did not answer. 

“If you think that,” Blaydon pursued, 
“remember that I did not eam that fortune 
either. My father made it. And what the 
Blaydons need now in the family is not more 
money but more manhood.” 

Fenton could find no words to reply. 

“And when it cornes to real manhood,” 
Otto Blaydon continued, his eyes glowing, 
“I am willing to tell you that you are an 
example that I should thank God to wel- 
come into my family.” 

“But—but,” Ward objected, “Miss Nel¬ 
lie may not feel the same way about it.” 


Otto Blaydon sprang to his feet with a 
laugh. 

“That I refuse to find out for you,” he 
said. “You will hâve to ask her yourself.” 

THE brilliant half-disk of a first- 
quarter moon -hung low in the sky 
over Sunken Island Creek as Ward 
Fenton, now almost recovered, and Nellie ^ 
Blaydon walked down the steps from the 
lawn to the boat-landing on the edge of 
Round Bay. Under the rustic top of the 
Summer-house, on the end of the little wharf 
to which the Blaydons moored their pleas- 
ure craft, they took seats on a bench, and 
gazed for a long time in silence down the 
path of moonlight that shimmered across 
the waves. 

“Do you remember the last moon?” the 
girl asked at length. 

Ward laughed easily. 

“l’il forget it if you want me to,” he 
promised. “You see, I haven’t asked any 
questions yet.” 

“You hâve been wonderful—wonderful,” 
she said, her voice full of boundless admira¬ 
tion. “You hâve not even asked me about 
the téléphoné.” 

“Oh, I suppose you thought I was one of 
the crooks,” he laughed. 

“1 thought you were from Mrs. Herriot,” 
she nodded. “I thought she had sent you 
to find out something about father. Uncle 
Stephen was in New York at the time, 
making the arrangements that father has 
told you about, but I was afraid that if she 
knew he was there she would find out-what 
he was doing. So, on the spmr of the mo¬ 
ment, I conceived the téléphoné trick, and 
told you it was my message to Chicago that 
caught him.” ' 

“And that moonlight night?” he asked. 

“It was the night I received the message, 
saying she was coming at once to Sea View. 
Uncle Stephen was at the camp down the 
shore—I knew he would want to know at 
once, so I hired a fast launch and went 
^down to him. I knew very little about fa- 
ther’s supposed engagement at that time, 
you know, and practically nothing of the 
plan that he and Uncle Stephen formed, 
except that Mrs. Herriot was to be con- 
\anced that father had been drowned. 

“Father told me to follow Uncle Ste- 
phen’s instructions in everything. I did so 
without protest, though I loathed the part 
he compelled me to play. But when he told 
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me he was going to hâve your machine de- 
stroyed, I revolted. That was the time we 
quarreled—when he went away in the little 
tender to arrange it with the men down the 
shore.” 

“And you did not suspect him?” 

“Not imtil you wamed me. Then, when 
that telegraph operator brought the mes¬ 
sage down to Uncle Stephen, I began to 
see that you might be right. For Uncle 
Stephen told me that the telegram was gen- 
uine, that Carter and Savage had really 
landed from the wreck. He said that, when 
they tried to sink Caprice, something went 
wrong, and father was drowned when she 
went down. I did not know whether to be- 
lieve him or not. But, when we discovered 
Mrs. Herriot in the cabin after he left the 
yacht, listening to what we were saying, I 
began to see that they were deceiving me, 
and what we overheard them saying that 
day behind the knoll showed ail too clearly 
that your suspicions were right.” 

“Except my suspicions of you,” he re- 
minded her. 

“Oh, those are the things that you must 


forget!” she cried. j 

“Very well,” he agreed, “l’il forget them 
and remember only the pleasant parts.” 

The girl shuddered. 

“Pleasant parts!” she exclaimed. “How 
could you find anything pleasant in such an 
awful expérience?” 

“I found you,” Ward reminded her 
gently. “I aiso found one other thing.” 

He paused, and came doser. 

“Do you know what that was that I 
found?” he asked. “It was—that I could 
love.” But my heart cried out to me: 
‘What are you that you should dare look 
at her?’ And I had no answer. 

“Once, you said to me, ‘I need you very, 
very much.’ And I promised to stay with 
you as long as you needed me. But the 
need is gone now. I hâve kept my promise. 
I can go.” 

Suddenly she looked up at him, and put 
out her hand. 

“No—no!” she cried. “You can not go! 
You said you would stay as long as I needed 
you, and oh, Ward, I do—I do. I need you 
very, very much!” 
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ED TEMPLE stood on .the top 
of a hill, and watched the oil 
rM^^\ gang. Like many other men 

t-'—' from the North, he had gone to 

the Ozarks fuil of ambition, only to £md that 
his training as a Chicago mechanic was a 
bad éducation for a Southern farmer. 

The land was there, other folks were 
raising crops, but, well, the girl, with a sick 
father and a whining, ailing mother on her 
hands, might get tired of waiting. He was 
pondering now, whether or not to let the 


farm go in on the mortgage and strike the 
foreman below for a job. 

“Three dollars a day looks like real mon- 
ey,” he muttered. 

AU along the lowland, between the dou¬ 
ble range of hiUs, oil-derricks stuck up to the 
sky, and right below him they were drilling 
another well. 

As he looked, something happened. Men 
tumed and ran away from the new hole, 
shouts and cries floated by, a fierce hissing 
filled the vaUey, a sort of indefinite paU 
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seemed to settle in the low air, and then 
came a whiff of pungent gas. 

“Gee!” he muttered, then stopped and 
bent over, watching the men below. 

One of them was headed directly for the 
place where Red stood, climbing strenuously 
for the high land, and he could see the chest 
of the man straining, and presently hear the 
whistling of his breath. 

“Some well!” gasped the newcomer, as he 
reached the high land. “Some son-of-a-gun 
of a hole, believe me!” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“Gone off too quickl That’s th’ trouble. 
Nobody looking for nothing yet, when, pufi! 
up cornes gas by the million. I tell you, if 
the oil runs as good as th’ gas, she’ll be some 
quirter.” 

For a while the two sat; then, without 
taking his eyes from the valley, the man be- 
gan again: 

“We went through a shale-bed a couple 
of days ago, but didn’t strike nothing, and 
kept on diilling. Then, just now, we puUed 
the tool, and holy mackerel, off she went! 
Must be a gas-podcet in that shale, and now 
it’s gushing thjough that eight-inch pipe 
like a locomotive.” Again he stopped, then 
reached round to his hip pocket, puUed out 
a plug of tobacco, and bit off a chew, “Th’ 
oil’s hkely to squirt ’most any time, and then 
something surely will be doin’.” 

“I suppose they’ll cap it, won’t they?” 

“Would if they could, but there ain’t a 
cap in th’ valley.” 

For a long time the two sat, while the sun 
circled on, and Red pondered more than 
ever that three dollars a day, when ail at 
once- 

“There she goes!” cried the other, and 
Temple looked up to see a great column 
spouting in the air. 

A dirty grayish mass it shot up, slowly 
rising, twenty-five, fifty, sixty, seventy-five, 
maybe a himdred feet it reached at last. 
Like a fountain of water, it held together 
till near the top, then spread out in feathery 
fronds, to txum, finally, and fall in a kind of 
dirty spray. 

The day was deadly still, not the smallest 
ripple of air, and the sound of the oil, as it 
rose, turned and splashed back to earth, 
came up to them quite plainly. The smell 
of gas also grew stronger, Üie sickening, 
pungent odor of natural gas, slowly taking 
the place of the air. 

“Some gusher!” said the man, more as if 


talking to himself. “Some squirt, believe 
me! As sure as my name’s Tom Knuckles, 
she’s shooting thirty thousand barrels.” 
Then a little wait. “1 bet she turns out the 
best well in the valley at that. Some 
gusher!” 

“You-all sure has it!” said a voice from 
behind, and Red tumed to see a neighboring 
farmer standing by. “Howdy, Red,” the 
newcomer added. 

“Howdy, Dave.” Then to the other, 
“Quite a waste of oil there.” 

“Oh, not so much,” answered Knuckles. 
“We’ll hâve to make a réservoir, I guess, 
while they send an’ get a cap.” Then rising 
to his feet. “Well, I gotta beat it back.” 
And he started down the hill, foUowed by 
the other two. 

H WITH every step downward, the 
cries of those below came plainer. 
Somebody, with the least trace of 
Irish in his talk, was shouting orders, and, 
at the Sound of this voice, Knuckles set up a 
faster pace. With each step, also, the smell 
of gas grew stronger, till, by the time they 
reached the level, it was almost overpower- 
ing. 

Red’s head was swimming and aching as 
he strode along, and he could hardly 
breathe, while his nostrils tingled with a 
sort of dry smart. And, as they came 
doser, the rush of the oil grew louder, and 
the splash of it falling upon the groimd was 
almost like a waterfall. Presently it began 
to spray upon them, and Red and Dave 
stopped, while the oil man went forward. 

“Hi there! You two!” shouted a voice 
presently, and, tuming, Red saw the Irish 
foreman. “Want a job? Four dollars a 
day in it.” 

Dave shook his head and tumed away, 
but Red considered a moment, then nodded. 

“AU right!” cried the foreman, as he came 
forward. “Grab one of those shovels there 
and beat it down the incline. Throw up a 
levee, and head off the oil. Get a move on 
now! Beat it!” 

Red snatched a pick and shovel and 
started down the valley to the place pointed 
out, and, at a glance, saw what was to be 
done. The volume of oU, shooting out of an 
eight-inch pipe with ail the force of an out- 
raged nature, had deluged the land around, 
and was now running in little trickles off 
the sides of the valley to the low ground. 

In the center a regidar stream was forming. 
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and this he had to head o£f by a dirt bank. 
When donc, the oil would be confined 
in a great pool, and could be pumped ont 
at any time. 

Studying the lay of the land, he found a 
place, a little farther along, where a couple 
of insularities ran out into the valley, leav- 
ing a matter of but thirty or forty feet be- 
tween, and here he set to work with pick 
and shovel. 

The sod was tough, but he eut it through, 
and soon had a little bank a couple of inches 
high or so that held back the oil-flow and 
spread from one of the little capes to the 
other. Working with ail his might he was 
just able to keep ahead of the oil, and soon 
a pool formed back of his dam, which 
gradually spread over the land. 

Then he began to pick up the ground, 
adding a few inches here, a foot there, and 
strengthening it in one place, raising it in 
another, thickening it somewhere else, as the 
need arose. 

Once or twice the foreman came and 
watched htin, grunted a little, but said 
nothing, and by the time it grew dark a 
rambling levee, eighteen inches or so in 
height, stretched across the valley. Back of 
it lay a pool of oil, steadily growing in size, 
dirty, sîick and treacherous-looking, and 
running into every little hollow or cranny of 
the hills and bottom. 

Three hundred feet or so away the well 
spouted, throwing its volume into the air 
"with a rush and sound like some great water- 
fall. AU the neighboring land was greasy 
with oil, everything was satmated where it 
had splashed and the great drops had faUen. 
And with the sound was mingled the rush of 
gas, millions of feet spreading over the val¬ 
ley and thickening the air so that it was 
almost impossible to breathe. 

Not a trace of wind disturbed it, for even 
on the hilltops the air was dead and biumed 
with the beat; no life, no motion, no any- 
thing, while down in this valley, shut off by 
the neighboring highlands, it was even 
worse. And the carbureted hydrogen of 
the natural gas filled every nook and cranny 
of the hills and hugged Üie ground xlosely. 

“Got a little brains, you hâve, bedad!” 
said a voice behind him, and he tumed to 
find the foreman looking at the dam. 
“Some different to most of the roughnecks 
round here. You ain’t no farmer, that’s a 
cinch.” 

“Machinist,” replied Red. 


“Umph! WeU, I got a job for you at the 
same wages for a month or two an3rway. 
Want it?” 

Red made a quick calculation. He could 
hire some one to tend his farm for a dollar 
a day or so. 

“l’il go you for a week, a,nywa,y,” he 
answered. 

“AU right! Show up tomorrow. This 
pool ain’t going to be a pair of treys in a 
jack-pot. We got to hâve another down 
there somewhere,” and he pointed vaguely 
down the valley. 

“What’s she spouting?” Knuckles said. 
“Twenty or thirty thousand barrels?” 

“Thirty nothing! Fifty’s more it,” and, 
tuming, the man walked away, while Red 
wandered home. 

The girl was much in his thoughts that 
night, the girl that was waiting for him in 
Chicago, who might need something more 
than a five-doUar-a-week job in a depart- 
ment store, if her father died, and he pon- 
dered long on what action to take. The 
farm he was sure would do Uttle for him, 
whüe the oil gang—^but he hated to admit 
that he was beaten, and pushed the tempta- 
tion away and tumed into bed. 

WHEN he reached the dip in the 
hiU next moming a man stopped 
him. 

“Douse that pipe!” he was ordered; 
“Th’ valley’s full of gas.” 

It was indeed. Down at the bottom, 
there seemed no air at ail. He breathed gas, 
and seemingly nothing but gas, and found 
the prohibition of the pipe was very rational. 
The foreman set him in charge of a gang of 
diggers that he had raked up from some¬ 
where, roughly indicated' what he wished 
done, and, except for a moment or two now 
and then, left him alone ail day. 

His job was to bank up a new pool, a 
hundred feet or so across, and this time he 
had to put sides to it, to take care of the 
overflow from the one he had made last 
night. This last he strengthened, raising 
the dam to nearly five feet high, and watch¬ 
ed it carefully. As the new one grêw, it took 
care of the oü that trickled over a low spot, 
purposely left in the old bank, and the 
squad of men managed to keep ahead of 
this trickle, so that, even when it began to 
corne down in a regular stream, there was 
Uttle or no oü lost. 

So, for three days Red went along, his 
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farm forgotten, his whole energy in the 
Work ahead. Then, toward evening of the 
fonrth day, when the little pool was fuU, 
and there must hâve been a quarter-million 
of barrels in the larger one, the crash came. 

The drought and dead air had hung on, 
the gulch getting ever fuUer of gas, and ail 
lights were prohdbited.. Gnards were sta- 
tioned in a wide ring around the place, and 
every one was wamed. Préparations were 
being made to cap the flow and bring it 
under control when the accident came. 

Red was hurled half-way up the hill, 
where his head struck a rock and his body 
lay doubled up on a little shelf. A semi- 
consciousness of a great sheet of flame and a 
quick Imrch through the air was ail. Then 
there seemed to be voices aroimd him, he 
was pulled and hauled about, a great light 
shone around, and again ail was black. 

When he came to once more, his head was 
aching furiously and he lay indifferent to 
everything, till one familiar object after an- 
other forc^ itself on his attention, and he 
found that he was in his own shack. Some- 
body was talking outside, though the words 
woke no consdousness for awhUe, then- 

“I don’t hold with these yere projeckings. 
That thar Irisher, he wanted me to go toting 
of a shovel too, but, no sah, and doggone 
glad I am of it. Lookit him lying thar with 
abusted head. Yes, sah! An’ they’s three 
on ’em killed, an’ mighty nigh a dozen laid 
up. Some of ’em’s biumed to a crisp, I 
reckon.” 

So that was it. Yes, he remembered now. 
The explosion! 

He made shift to sit up. At the sound a 
shadow darkened the door, and Dave en- 
tered, followed by another man. 

“Wall, I reckon,” broke out the kind- 
hearted Arkansan, “he’s settin’ up, ’most as 
peart-lookin’ as ever.” 

“What’s happened?” queried Red. “I 
remember flying up the hill, but that’s 
about ail. And you were talking of some 
one killed.” 

A workman in one of the shanties rolled 
a dgarette, then, with foolish carelessness, 
struck a match to light it, and the next mo¬ 
ment the heavens were ablaze. The air of 
the valley was full of gas: it just exploded. 
This he gathered from the talk of the two. 

“And the well?” he asked. 

“Great day in the momin’!” broke in the 
other man. “She’s a-spoutin’ flame mighty 
nigh a himdred feet into the air, an’ that’s a 


fact. Yes, sah! She sure is doin’ that little 
thing.” 

“And the pools of oil?” 

“Well!” drawled Dave, “them thar pools 
is a-puzzlin’ more’n you an’ me. Thar’s a 
kinder notion as the reason they ain’t 
cotched is because when the gas flared up, 
th’ oil-well caught at th’ top. Maybe it 
did, an’ then again, maybe it didn’t. Any- 
way, th’ pools is safe enough, I reckon.” 

“They’ve been a-projeckin’ roun’ a 
pesky heap since then, tryin’ ter get it 
imder,” said the other, “but I tell you, sah, 
it’s like that thing in th’ good Book, ‘a pil- 
lar of fire by night;’ that’s what it surely is.” 

“Now you-all turn ’round and go ter 
sleep. They’s some good chicken gumbo on 
th’ stove, an’ you-all’s goin’ to sw^er it, an’ 
then take a snooze. They’s a knot on th’ 
back of your haid, where you lammed th’ 
rock, as a turkey hen might use for an egg. 
They’s a letter on th’ cheer for you, but I 
guess it ain’t no hurry, an’ kin wait a while,” 
and good-natured Dave, fussing around as 
he chattered, brought a bowl of bread and 
Soup to the cot, and Red ate ravenously. 
Then, lying back, he quickly fell asleep. 

SOMETHING awoke him with a 
start, and he sat up in bed wonder- 
ing what could be the matter. The 
Windows were rattling, even then, so he 
knew it was no dream, and hustling on his 
dothes he went to the door and looked out. 
Another explosion, he thought, though of 
what he could not imagine, and, after look- 
ing out for- a moment, he trumed and went 
back. 

A wash and some coffee made him feel 
more like a man, and then, remembering 
the letter, he took it off the chair and read 
it; it was from the girl, who told him that 
her father was dead. The short note was 
full of grief, and begged him to corne home 
to her. 

His face fell, and he started to his feet 
and was pacing back and forth, when an¬ 
other roar such as had waked him burst on 
the air. The house shook, and the Windows 
rattled almost like a bombardment, and he 
listened for he knew not what, while his 
ragged nerves began to quiver. 

“More gas, I suppose!” he muttered, but 
his thoughts were broken by the entrance of 
Dave, whose face was wreathed in its usual 
good-natured smile. 

“They shore is mussing things up,” he 
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grinned, taking a chair and tîpping on to its 
hind legs, “with that there cannon.” 

“Cannon?” questioned Red, “cannon?” 

“Yes, sah! They-uns is blowing holes in 
the rock-ribb^ landscape ter beat two of a 
kind. It’s a^raghty positive fact that the 
man what’s aiming it don’t know how. But 
then, everybody stands behind, so I reckon 
they’s safe if th’ doggone thing don’t bust.” 

“But what in Heaven’s name are they 
firing a cannon at?” 

“At the pillar of flame, I reckon. They- 
all can’t get within a himdred or two yards 
of the oil-well, so they’s tryin’ ter blow th’ 
top of the pipe off. I allow as maybe 
they may do it, but they shore has got to 
aim some doser than they’s donc yet.” 

It was nearly sunset before Red managed 
to get out, and then he was stiff and sore ail 
over. But the exercise did him good, and he 
finally reached the brow of the hill from which 
he had looked at the well-drilling. Almost 
as he reached the spot, the sun sank, and in 
a few moments it was dark, or would hâve 
been, but for the light from the flaming well. 

A grand sight spread before him. The 
derrick was, of course, burned out long ago, 
and the great column of biurning oil shot up 
into the quickly darkening sky with a great 
roar and flame. For eighty feet or so it 
rushed, straight and true, without a break, 
one bright shaft that hurt the eyes to look 
at, and the beat coifld be felt at even that 
distance. 

Off to one side lay the two pools of oil, 
shining red in the fierce light, and looking 
indescribably menadng and full ot threat. 
Back a distance he could see the cannon, 
for the whole of the valley was light as day, 
every little detail being brought out plain 
and distinct by the great glare. Here and 
there knots of men were standing at a safe 
distance from the blaze. And on the tops 
of the hills were other scattered groups and 
single figures. 

As he looked, the wonder grew that the 
two pools of oil should hâve escaped the ex¬ 
plosion, but there they were, gleaming in 
the firelight, their three or four himdred 
thousand barrels safe, so far. 

After standing a while, Red turned and 
went back to his shack, for he was still weak 
and sick from the tumbling of the explosion. 
The roar of the cannon awoke him again the 
next moming, and after a hasty breakfast 
he clapped on his hat and started over 
toward the well. 
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The foreman was standing back of it as 
he drew near, and grunted. 

“So you got out ail right, did ye? Well, 
you’re luckier than many another poor boy, 
so ye are. You got some money Corning to 
ye, but you can’t get it now. Corne-” 

His voice was drowned in the roar of the 
cannon, only to rise again in a sériés of 
fluent profanities as the bail went wild. 

“I don’t believe you could hit a hay- 
stack,” he told the one who was firing. 

“Try it yourself then!” retiurned the man. 
“An eight-inch pipe at this distance ain’t 
no dnch, I tell you.” 

It was not. For as much of the pipe as 
showed above the groimd was red with 
heat, and then, as Red stood watching 
them load again, there came to his mind a 
fire he had seen somewhere else. 

“Say,” he broke in, la)dng a hand on the 
arm of the foreman, “it’s a blamed good 
thing that he can’t hit it! You’d hâve some 
swell time if he did.” 

“What do you think-” 

“I don’t think anything about it—I 
know! You think that if you hit the pipe 
with a canhon-ball it would eut off the sup- 
ply long enough to let the flame travel up 
and out of the way. Don’t believe it! 
There would only be a fraction of a second, 
while the cannon-ball was passing, and the 
gas would catch up with the flame again. 

“One thing you would do, you’d scatter 
the fire ail over the valley, and if you once 
do that, good night! You’ve got close to 
half a million barrels of oil in those two 
pools, and the ground around and every little 
twig and stick is soaked with it. How long 
do you suppose it would take the red-hot tip 
of that pipe to start the wood and ground îo 
blazing, and once you get even a little blaze 
started, how long do you reckon it would 
be before the whole parish was in fiâmes?” 

The Irishman stood and listened to him, 
at first with a rather sarcastic smile, which 
slowly sobered to a thoughtful one, and, as 
Red finished he turned and surveyed the 
well. Many of the workmen had gathered 
round and were listening anxiously to the 
controversy. 

“That settles me!” said the one who had 
been aiming the cannon. “l’m not looking 
for no job as a cherubim up on high. Not 
me! This guy seems to know what he’s talk- 
ing about; anyway, it sounds-” 

“Who asked you to butt in?” snapped the 
foreman, turning around. 
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“If there ain’t no explosion till you hit 
that pipe, I guess, by jabers, that we’ll live 
some time yet. And who is you, young fel- 
1er? You seem to know as much about oil 
as John D.” 

“Don’t know a thing about oil,” replied 
Red, “but I know about gas and I know 
about water. l’ve worked in both of them. 
You fellows forget that the‘force below is 
what is crowding that burning oil up in the 
air. Remove it once and the oil that is up 
drops. Do as you suggest—sever the col- 
umn for a fraction of a second with a can- 
non-ball—the burning column has lost the 
force that holds it in the air, and drops. 
Theq it meets the new rush shooting up, and 
the burning oil is scattered ail over the val¬ 
ley.” 

“And we are it!” cried some one. 

The foreman said nothing, only stood and 
looked thoughtfully at the pillar of flame. 
Then he ordered: 

“Cut the cannon play! I guess this man 
knows what he’s talking about. Not as it 
makes an awful lot of différence, 'cause I 
don’t believe Bill ’ud hit it in a thousand 
years. What in the blue blazes we’ll do 
now, gets me. l’m up against it!” And 
slowly he tumed and walked away. 

A moment or two Red stood, then went 
home. He was still stiff and sore, but a 
good night’s sleep put him in a different 
case, and he was a new man when, after 
dropping a line to the girl, he strode over 
toward the oil-well. 

THERE had been a change of boss¬ 
es in the night. The man now in 
charge was a sleek, dapper young 
fellow of thirty-five or so, tall and muscular- 
looking, with an air of decision and finality 
about him. As Red came up, the newcomer 
was talking to the foreman, and his words 
snapped out with force and authority. 

“Start to tunnel right here,” he ordered, 
indicating a spot some six or seven himdred 
feet from the burning well, “and run the 
tunnel so we will hit Æe pipe about twenty 
or twenty-five feet below the ground. There 
is the cap now ail ready to put on.” And he 
pointed to a piece of machinery lying by. 

With the instinct of the mechanic Red 
strolled over to the cap. It was a heavily 
built affair, in several parts, a collar to boit 
round the pipe, a middle piece that screwed 
on the collar, and a top piece composed of a 
solid, heavy pair of jaws, pushed together 


with wonderfully powerful springs." The 
mechanism was plain. The springs forced 
the jaws over the pipe and shut off the flow 
of oil. The onlÿ thing he wondered about 
was how it was to be put on at twenty feet 
below the ground. 

He foimd that this was the problem the 
Irishman was discussing as he retumed, but 
the young man cut him short. 

“Never mind that now,” the latter was 
saying. “We’ll find somebody when we get 
that far. Meantime, hire everybody you 
can to dig that tunnel. Give a dollar an 
hour if necessary. l’il get the timbers 
ready, for you’U hâve to shore up as you go 
along. Now get busy, for that fire is eating 
up fifty thousand dollars a day.” 

Then without another word he tumed on 
his heel and walked swiftly awây. At the 
same moment Red caught the eye of the 
foreman. 

“l’m your man at a dollar an hour,” he 
said, and, when the latter ’nodded, got a 
pick and shovel and again began to dig into 
the ground. 

The big wages brought a crowd of men 
around, and soon the tunnel was traveling 
undergroxmd. About seven feet high and 
seven feet wide they made it, so that a dou¬ 
ble steady stream of men with wheel- 
barrows could work inside, one line going in 
empty, the other coming out with barrows 
full of dirt. At the end of the tunnel, a 
gang dug ahead, while another kept close 
behmd with timbers, shoring up the roof to 
protect the workers. 

And so the work went forward, day and 
night, till at last the pipe was exposed. 
Slowly they worked aroimd, leaving it 
standing alone in the midst of the chamber, 
a solitary column, black and sinister. 

The rush of the oil was so great, that if 
one laid his ear against it, it almost deaf- 
ened him. 

Then the cap was carried in, and then 
came a pause. Work stopped, and for a 
space the men hung arotmd, seated on the 
ground or on the overtumed wheelbarrows, 
talking among themselves. 

Slowly it began to be whispered about 
that no one would attempt to cut the pipe 
and set the cap. Most of the men drew 
their money and departed, Red among 
them, hugging his nearly forty dollars 
tightly. It meant much to him, and he had 
worked long hours to make it. 

And then ail the light and hope went out 
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of his life. In his mail-box was a letter from 
his mother telling again of the death of the 
girl’s father, and how lier family were 
pinched finandally. 

“His insxu'ance had lapsed some time,” 
she wrote, “and they hâve got nothing 
from it. Milly is sick with nervous shock, 
and can not work, and they are in sad need. 
I am sure I do not know how they make out 
at all.” Then a little farther on, “I suppose 
I ought to tell you that her mother is urging 
her to marry young Arnold. He is around 
there every night, and his saloon is prospér¬ 
ons. I think I would corne home, or she 
may marry him from a sense of duty,” and 
so on. 

Red went heartsick. All night he tossed 
around, trying to find some way out. But 
things looked black, and his thoughts were 
bitter, desperate. 

Restless and imhappy, he went down to 
the well almost as soon as he awoke next 
moming, for the mere fact of being alone 
was a sürain» and he wished for a crowd to 
lose himself in. 

The foreman, Flanagan, was standing 
staring down the timnel, and tumed at the 
soimd of footsteps. He nodded slightly, 
then swung ’round again, and continued, as 
before, looking down the long slope. 

For a time they stood side by side. 

“What’s the trouble?” queried Red, at 
length. 

“Trouble, is it? Faith, it’s keeping out 
of trouble that’s making that same,” re- 
turned the other, “and small blâme to any- 
body for it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What do I mean? Why, the tunnel’s 
made; the pipe’s there; the cap’s by the 
side of it. But the boy to do the trick, he—■ 
begorra, is some other place.” 

“Oh! I see! Nobody wants the job.” 

“Nobody is right, and small blâme to 
them!” And he turned a repellent shoulder. 

For quite a space the two stood there, 
gazing down the black hole, then Red turn¬ 
ed and looked arotmd at the scene. 

Off in front was the well, its great mass of 
flame showing even in the bright daylight; 
away to the right was the first pool of oil 
that he had worked so hard to dam, and be- 
low that, roimd a bend in the valley a cor¬ 
ner of the second one showed. Dotted here 
and there along the gulch were many der¬ 
ricks, while, holding all together, as it might 
be, were the two walls of the valley. 


And as he looked, a thought slowly form- 
ed in his mind, an idea that came with a 
sudden cold feeling and passed again, leav- 
ing him chilled and thoughtful. 

“What’s wrong with Üie job?” he asked 
presently, and was surprised to find his 
voice hoarse and husky. 

‘‘Death’s what’s wrong with it,” replied 
Flanagan shortly." 

“And what do they offer?” 

“At first it was five hundred, now it’s two 
thousand. What it’U be tomorrow, I don’t 
know.” 

Then suddenly swinging on his heel, he 
fixed his sharp blue eyes on Red, and exam- 
ined him slowly and carefully. 

“Don’t be a damed fool,” he said at last. 
“You don’t need money as bad as that.” 

“I need it terribly, desperatelyl” Red 
blurted out in a shamefaced manner. “1 
came down here to farm and get indépend¬ 
ant, but it’s a fool failure. And there’s a- 
girl! I can’t keep her waiting forever. Her 
father’s just died.” 

The foreman tumed away again and 
stood gazing once more down the incline, 
then swimg roimd suddenly, and there was 
a different look in those blue eyes. 

“Lookee here, lad!” he began, “l’m not 
doing my duty to the company, but I am 
advising you, begorra, for I hâte to see the 
like of you taking such a chance. It’s a 
million to one against you coming out of 
that hole alive. D’ye hear me? l’m no 
coward, but I got a family, and there’s a 
bunch of roughnecks round here that’s been 
up against ’most everything. If weback up, 
well—no, it’s too much of a chance, I tell 
you. Forget it, lad, forget itl” 

Red stood quivering and anxious. His 
life! What good was it as a failure? Two 
thousand doUarsI It would give him a new 
start! Back and forward he swung, then 
the thought of Arnold with his prospérons 
saloon came. 

With a sudden shake, he pulled himself 
together and looked up. 

“Thank you, Flanagan,” he said simply, 
“but I guess l’il take a chance. Things are 
not so rosy that I can afford to be choice,” 
he added with a bitter laugh. “Who do I 
see about it?” 

The blue eyes bored into him, then a 
great hand reached over and rested on his 
shoulder. 

“Made up your mind, lad?” Red nod¬ 
ded. “Then strike for five thousand, and 
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stick. Here’s the boss now. Stick!” he 
whispered, and straightened up. 

“Mr. Dickee!” he called. And when the 
young man came over, “This boy wants to 
cap the pipe,” he said, and walked away. 

Now that he was committed to the work, 
Red found that he was strangely cool and 
calm. Mr. Dickee took him to the office, 
and here he offered to eut the pipe and cap 
it for five thousand dollars, and though 
they laughed at him, and argued, he stuck, 
and so the bargain Was finally made. 

If he failed he was to get nothing. If he 
succeeded, and lived, he was to reçoive five 
thousand dollars; if he died, successful, it 
was to be paid to his mother. Then after a 
long letter to the girl, to be sent if he was 
killed, he started for the tunnel. 

OUTSIDE he was received in a 
dead silence. It struck him that 
these men were attending his 
funeral, and the thought brought a cold 
Chili. But he set his teeth and went reso- 
lutely onward. 

Some one thrust a flask into his hand as 
he passed, and he arrived at the opening, 
holding it before him, to find Flanagan and 
a helper waiting. 

“I don’t want this stufï,” he said, and 
started to throw the flask away, but the 
Irishman caught his hand and stopped him. 

“Kape it, lad, kape it! A drop of whisky 
is sometimes worth a lot in a job like this.” 

Red put it in his pocket. Then, with a 
last look aroxmd on tiie earth and the blue 
sky, he followed the two into the tunnel. 

Dark and dismal and gloomy it was, the 
shoring timbers looking like the ribs of some 
long-dead reptile, as he walked along after 
the other two. He watched them fasten the 
collar, and set the sprîhgs, then Flanagan 
turned and, sending the other man out, puU- 
ed a coil of rope from a corner. 

“There’s the files and the sledge,” he 
said, “and now tie the end of this round 
you. It may do some good if things go 
wrong. Do it,” he ordered, and, as Red 
obeyed, he stuck out a mighty paw, gave a 
crushing grip, and taking the other end of 
the rope with him left without another 
Word. 

Temple stood and watched him out of 
sight up the tunnel, saw him step into the 
sunshine two himdred yards away, then 
turned and stared at the pipe. And as he 
looked, the desire to be off with this job 


grew upon him. As Flanagan said, it was a 
toss-up with death, and the odds immeas- 
urably against him, and now, brought face 
to face with the danger, life looked sweet. 
Again he glanced up the six-himdred-foot 
incline wistfully at the light reflected from 
above. 

“I am a dirty coward,” he said. “A few 
days agoj when I thought I was a failure, I 
would just as soon hâve died as not. Now, 
■frhen I hâve the chance to make a stake, I 
am scared of the risk. Of course, tiie 
chances are l’m going to drown, and drown- 
ing in crude oil must be a rotten death, but 
—oh, shucks, it will put Mother on Easy 
Street, and set Milly free for good. As for 
myself—well, I should worry. I might as 
well be dead, anyhow.” 

With the return of his pessimism he step- 
ped forward and began to examine the pipe. 
An eight-inch one it was, up which the oil 
was rushing, and he felt it and tapped it. 
He had seen many such above, and as he re- 
membered, they ran about five-eighths of an 
inch thick. Five-eighths of an inch to file 
through, evehly, aroimd the pipe, then a 
few blows with the sledge to knock the top 
part away, the jaws of Üie cap would close, 
the flow would be stopped, and five thou¬ 
sand dollars would be his; or the jaws would 
not stem the tide, and he would be drowned 
like a rat in a hole. . 

If it didn’t go quite right, well! they 
would fish him out of the oil, dead, some 
time later. For he knew perfectly that the 
slightest mistake, filing a little thinner in 
one spot, for example, would let loose a 
force of oil upon him from which there could 
be no escape. Not the least possibility. 
He woifld be submerged, engulfed, anni- 
hüated. 

Grimly he picked a file and set to work, 
trying as much as possible to keep an even 
eut ail around; not to get any one point 
deeper than another. He realized that 
should the casing get weak in any place, or 
a flaw or a blow-hole show up, there would 
Ukely be a burst of oil that would over- 
whelm him. So it was with infinité care 
that he kept the file-cut even and true, 
gaging by the light of his electric flash every 
htüe eut he made. 

And soon it began to sink deeper into the 
iron, an eighth, a quarter, three-eighths, a 
half-an-inch deep. And then his mouth grew 
dry, and he swallowed continually, while 
his hand became nervous and unsteady. 
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Each eut now might find him through; 
each touch of the file might bring him to the 
oil. A thousand things might happen, any 
of which would be his end. 

He stopped, let his arms sag, and the file 
fall to the floor. Then he bethought him 
of the flask, and reaching in his hip 
pocket he puUed it forth and took a heavy 
pull. 

His nerves steadied a trifle by the spirits, 
he picked up the file with a grim smile, and 
went back to his task once more. 

Presently he stopped again, examined 
the eut witii care, stood for a moment look- 
ing up the tunnel to the outer world, then, 
with a grim setting of his jaw, picked up the 
sledge and struck a violent blow at the up- 
per portion of the pipe. 

He might as well hâve struck so much 
rock. It hardly shivered. Once again he 
began to file. And then a little later took 
up the sledge again. The pipe itself seemed 
loose, though it did not move. 

With the Sharp end of the file he tested 
the eut. It was thin as paper. The file 
went through and was almost snatched 
from his hand. When he pulled it out a 
gush of oil caught him in the face. 

A moment he thought, wondering why 
the upper pipe did not move when struck 
with the sledge. Then the reason began to 
dawn upon him. He remembered having 
heard that in the new style turbines the 
water rush is so great that even an ax- 
blade has no effect upon it. And it was the 
column of oil, packed solid as a rock, that 
was keeping the pipe upright, by pressure 
from the force below. 

Another blow he struck with ail his 
might. The column shivered, but that was 
aU. 

Then a furious rage took hold of him. 
Lifting the sledge, he struck blow after 
blow upon the pipe, struck in a fury, shout- 
ing at the top of his voice and raving aloud, 
till presently a piece broke out of the pipe, 
and the oil began to squirt in a fierce stream. 
Striking him in the face, it plucked him 
from his feet, and dashed him against the 
shoring timbers. 

In some way, he worked around to the 
other side of the pipe, got to his feet again, 
and found that he stUl clutched the heavy 
sledge. 

What happened after that he hardly 
knew, except that he seemed fighting in a 
sort of nightmare, striking, curéing, and 


swinging in a rage, while the oil spattered 
on him from the walls, and an ever-rising 
pool was on the floor. His feet were cov- 
ered. It was crawling to his knees, and he 
seemed powerless. 

He sobbed as he struck, and a great de¬ 
spair seized him. Life was slipping from 
lus grasp. Fear of death clutched his heart, 
and, with a last desperate rally, he swung 
the heavy sledge as rf it was a feather, and 
rained blow after blow upon the pipe. 

His resolution was failing, and ail that he 
was doing was with a sort of desperation, a 
nervous reaction, from the time when he 
had gritted his teeth and closed his eyes 
against the danger that he knew was there. 
Now that ail hope seemed to hâve gone, his 
nerves exploded, took charge of both mind 
and body, and his movements were both 
violent and erratic. 

Then, of a sudden, the whole world seem¬ 
ed to give way. He was struck down, tossed 
aloft, hurled around, pitched about, and en- 
gulfed. A horrible roaring was in his ears, a 
terrible fury of sound, a (fin that felt phys- 
ical in its pressure, and that thrust liim 
down into tiie oily sea that almost filled the 
tunnel. 

One moment he struck the floor, the next, 
scraped the ceiling, then was battered from 
side to side, like a chip in a mill-stream. 
Life seemed a little thing to fight for. The 
infinité weariness of him yearned for the 
quietness of death. Then, of a sudden, 
came peace. 

AU was stiU, quiet and intense. He 
could (fie now, for he had accomplished 
something, though he (fid not know what; 
both brain and body were wom out. 

THEN came a tùg on the rope 
around his body, and he felt himself 
pulled toward the opening. Half- 
conscious he resisted. Was that tiurooU to 
begin again? 

But faster came the pull. His legs gave 
way. Everything went black. He sank to 
the ground, unconscious, and so they drew 
him up and saved him. 

It was hours later that he awoke in his 
own bed. Flanagan and Dave were sitting 
near. 

“Did I do it?” he questioned weakly. 

“Bedad you did!” replied the foreman. 
“The flow’s shut off, the fire’s out, and 
your money’s waiting at the ofl&ce.” 

As in a dream, Red looked at the two 
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men, then the meaning of the Irishman’s 
words seeped slowly through his awakening 
brain. 

He had succeeded! A delicious feeling— 
the feeling of a man who has won—ran 
through his veins, filling them with strength 
and vigor, rousing him and sweeping clear 
his mind. 

He thrilled with purpose. The dangers 


he had run were forgotten. And his 
thoughts turned to Milly, but with her im¬ 
age came that of Arnold. He ground his 
teeth, set his chin, and with a quick move- 
ment sat up in bed. 

“Here!” he cried, kicking off the bed- 
covers,. and turning to the astonished 
watchers. “Give me my clothes. l’ve got 
to catch the next train north.” 



Q fiSpTAN’ still, you Pete, you! Howd’ 
you-all expec’ me to catch him 
with you pawin’ an’ raisin’ a 
dust?” 

Pete, favorite mount of Sandy Bourke, 
foreman of the Curly O, thus admonished, 
looked at his master with up-pricked ears 
and luminous, understanding eyes, snorted 
once in protest of his enforced idleness in a 
thicket of high-stemmed, leafless “fence- 
post” cactus, and stood quietly. 

Sandy resumed his search for the elusive 
quarry which had shown itself once and then 
hidden in some cavity of the weathered 
trunks. 

“You-all had betteh surrendeh, li’l bird,” 
said Sandy, “for I shore need you as a prés¬ 
ent fo’ li’l son-of-a-gun. I ain’t goin’ to 
huht you none. Ah! Got ye.” And his 
gantleted hand brought forth a protesting, 
tiny bunch of feathers, biting at the glove 
and blinking at the sunlight, presently re- 


solving itself into a flustered but resigned 
birdlet, the dwarf cactus-owl of the dry belt. 

Sandy pondered a minute over his cap¬ 
ture, then stuffed the bottom of the empty 
rifle-holster on his saddle with his bandanna 
neckerchief, deposited the owl in it carefully 
as in a nest and capped the holster with 
dried mesquite. 

“1 don’ know as he can play with you 
much,” he said, tucking in the brush, “but 
dolls is awful sca’ce hereabouts an’ yo’re 
shore an amusin’ li’l cuss, ef it’s only to 
look at, for the li’l son-of-a-gun.” 

The li’l son-of-a-gun was the two-year- 
old son of Barbara Redding, daughter of 
Superintendent Barton of the Curly O, now 
on a visit to the li’l son-of-a-gun’s grand- 
father and only grandparent, from the Red¬ 
ding standard-cattle ranch at Boville, on 
the Pecos River, New Mexico. 

Sandy, who had been best man at the 
wedding, was one of John Redding, Junior’s. 
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—full name John Barton Redding—godfa- 
thers. This was the fijrst time he had seen 
his charge since the christening. 

The cowboy had thought but lightly of 
his responsibUities until the baby, a week 
before, had toddied his way across theranch- 
house véranda into Sandy’s heart by way 
of his forefiiiger, which the child had confi- 
dently clutched, looking into Sandy’s frank- 
ly admiring face with a “g-r-r, goo!” that 
brought forth from his delighted godfather 
the softly reiterated title, “The li’l son-of-a- 
gun; the li’l son-of-a-gun!” 

Sandy Bourke had broken ail of his own 
records by staying on the Curly O for over 
three years, most of the time as foreman. 
Superintendént Barton had begun to hope- 
fully regard him as a fixture, but the touch 
of lus godson’s clinging Angers had roused a 
yearning in Sandy’s heart-strings which he 
thought to assuage by his universal pana- 
cea for ail trouble not physical—moving 
on. 

Sandy, tender-hearted, yet woman-shy, 
as some dogs dread gunshot despite their 
instincts, called it the “saddle itch” and 
styled himself as bom with the “roving 
heel.” In his heart he longed for a hearth- 
side of his own, half conscious that he want- 
ed some one to tend it for him, yet, unless 
his chivalry conquered his timidity, the 
threatened propinquity of a girl or the 
neighborhood of anything approaching sen¬ 
timent found him hopelessly embarrassed, 
or, as he called it, “hog-tied an’ helpless.” 

He had never been in love with Barbara 
Barton, but her romance, and its consé¬ 
quent wedding, had taken place under his 
eyes and in his heart, and found the latter 
lonesome. The Angers of the li’l son-of-a- 
gun had Axed his détermination to apply 
his remedy. 

He had resolved to put his savings and 
some well-eamed extra sums and windfalls 
into a ranch in Wyoming, upon which he 
had long set his (keams, a place of open 
range and sheltered pasturage amid the 
hills, where a crystal trout-stream ran the 
year round, willow-set, across open up- 
land or through outcropping prairie. 

His two saddle-chums. Mormon Peters 
and Sodawater Sam Manning, were to go 
with him as minor partners, as soon as the 
Spring round-up was over on the Curly O. 
Close pals were the three, of tested friend- 
ship—the only kind worth having—and the 
triumvirate, known as the “Three Musket- 


eers of the Range,” were looking forward to 
the pride of self-ownership. 

Sandy mounted Pete and jogged out of 
the cactus thicket ranchward. As he drop- 
ped easily down the slope toward the draw 
at the top of which stood the Curly O head- 
quarters, he saw a horseman riding fimious- 
ly toward him, and halted Pete for better 
inspection. 

“It’s Mormon,” he muttered, “burnin’ 
leatheh to beat the band. He ought to be 
plumb ashamed of hisself with his weight 
on that li’l hawss. An’ no hat! He must 
be shore locoed.” 

The man, an overstout cowboy — the 
Porthos of the trio — in blue shirt and 
leather chaparejos, galloped up, the pony 
covered with lather, his own bald head 
smoking with the évaporation of its sweat 
under the noon sun. He reined up with 
staring eyes and working lips about a 
tongue that refused to perform its office. 

“What’s eatin’ you?” asked Sandy. 
“Quit makin’ motions with yore hands. I 
ain’t a deef-an’-dumb asylum. Hev’ you 
got a simstroke? Talk, darn you, talk!” 

“The kid!” gasped Mormon. 

“Talk!” shouted the exasperated Sandy. 

Mormon gulped and moistened his lips. 

“Swiped! Kidnaped!” he cried. 

“When? Where? Talk as we go.” 

Sandy wheeled Pete by the side of Mor- 
mon’s panting pony. 

“OA’n the verandy, ’bout an hour ago,” 
said Mormon. “Sam’s gone to Rubio to 
raise a posse an’ wire Redding. Barton’s 
prit’ nigh- 

But Pete, urged by unusual spurs, was 
A 3 dng up the draw, drumming the brown 
turf in great strides, his belly close to the 
groimd. 

“Move along there, hawss!” cried Sandy, 
low in his saddle. “Move along! Kidnaped! 
The pore li’l son-of-a-gunl” 

II 

CURLY O headquarters was in 
confusion. A dozen cowboys stood 
aimlessly about, watching the ranch- 
house, their ponies idle by the corral fence. 
One of them walked over to Sandy as he 
dismounted. 

“We’ve rode ail roun’ lookin’ for trail,” 
he said, “but we can’t And no sign.” 

“Then of course they ain’t any,” replied 
Sandy with a note of sarcasm in his voice 
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that seemed lost on the cow-hand. “Got 
them yearlings up?” 

“Yep.” 

“Then brand ’em. You ain’t helpin’ 
things any, talkin’ about it. Where’s Mis- 
teh Barton?” 

“In the house.” 

Sandy went toward the main house, Pete 
following, nosing at his shoulder. 

“Stan’ there, hawss,” aÆnonished Sandy, 
dropping the reins over the pony’s neck in 
the shade of an alamo-tree. “I wish some of 
them punchers had yore brains. Not one of 
’em knows a jack-rabbit track from a wood- 
chuck’s, an’ they’ve rode circus oveh any 
trail they was.” 

He paused before the front véranda, Stet- 
son in hand. A window was open and the 
Sound of a woman’s sobs were plainly audi¬ 
ble. 

A look of distress came into Sandy’s face 
and he scratched at his tawny crop of hair 
in perplexity. Then he set his lean jaw, 
bringing out the muscle-bosses underneath 
the temples, and entered the house. 

Barbara Redding was kneeling on the 
floor, her head buried in the lap of a ma- 
tronly negress who patted her hair, repeat- 
ing over and over the same sentence. 

“Theah now, honey, it’ll ail corne right, 
pray de Lawd! Yes indeedy, honey lamb.” 

Superintendent Barton, gray-haired, his 
face overlined with worry, was pacing up 
and down the room, a little teddy-bear 
doll swinging aimlessly in his right hand. 
His eyes lighted as he saw Sandy at the 
door. 

“Ah, Bourke,” he said, “I thought they’d 
never find you.” 

Barbara Redding raised her tear-stained 
face from the colored woman’s knees. 

“Sandy!” she cried. “You’U find him, 
Sandy? My baby—^my baby!” 

“Shore we’ll faid him,” assured Sandy. 
“Don’t you take on so. Miss Bahba’a. 
How’d it ail happen, Misteh Barton?” 

“It was ail my fault,” declared Barbara 
Redding. “l’d put baby on the véranda, 
out of the sun. He was sleepy, but he 
wanted his teddy-bear.” Her eyes over- 
flowed as she noted the plaything that her 
harassed father still unconsdously held. “I 
went in to get it—” she struggled to choke 
down her sobs—“and mammy was asking 
me about some of his little things she was 
going to wash.” 

“Theah now, honey, theah now, li’l 


lamb,” said the negress, as Barbara broke 
down again. 

“You jest git a good grip on yo’self, Miss 
Bahba’a,” said Sandy. “We’ll find him.” 

“Yes, Barbara,” said her father, “be 
brave.” 

“There’s nothing more to tell,” his daugh- 
ter answered him. “l’m — trying to be 
brave. When I went out again—in about 
fifteen minutes—he was gone from his crib. 
I called father-” 

“That’s ail there is to it, I think, Sandy,” 
said Barton. “I ran round the house and 
there was no one in sight. The men were 
over at the corral and they rode off to look 
for sign while Mormon was after you. I 
was going to send them out on a circuit 
when you came up.” 

“M-mh,” said Sandy. “That won’t do 
much good, to hâve them whooping ail over 
the country as if they was on a coyote drive. 
They’s only one way anybody could hâve 
corne up an’ got away without bein’ seen, an’ 
that’s through Sait Canon an’ by the barns. 
Got any idea who did it?” 

“No, I can’t imagine.” 

“I can,” said Sandy. “Remember the 
nester you ran off the creek-bottomland 
’count of his having freshbeef that he didn’t 
own an’ couldn’t hâve paid fo’? I found 
the hide with the brand eut out of it. You 
let him go, ’count of his having a sick 
wife?” 

“Hammond? Yes.” 

“He and his sick wife rode thirty miles 
into Rubio the nex’ day without seemin’ 
to hxiht her none,” said Sandy grimly. 
“They’re in with a tough crowd now, chum- 
min’ with the Mexicans in Spanishtown. 
An’ they’s been a heap of talk about gettin’ 
even with the Curly O. I didn’t pay much 
attention to what I heard in Rubio. l’ve 
heard talk before. But I didn’t figgeh on 
it breakin’ this way.” 

Sandy’s face was set and his gray eyes 
hard and glittering. 

“My baby!” moaned Barbara. “He’ll 
die. They’ll starve him.” 

“They ain’t goin’ to huht him any,” said 
Sandy. ‘ ‘They’ll be scared to, knowin’ they’d 
hâve the whole State of Texas after ’em if 
they huht a hair of his li’l head. I know 
that brand of skunks. They’ll want a ran- 
som—that’s their game, but they won’t huht 
the baby.” 

“l’il pay anything they ask,” said Bar¬ 
ton distractedly, “anything. l’ve sent Sam 
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to town to notify the sheriff and wire to 
Redding;- But you know that.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Sandy. “Let’s get 
busy. Don’t you worry none, Miss Bah- 
ba’a. We’ll bave him back safe and sound 
in no time.” 

Barbara Redding rose to her feet. 

“I trust you, Sandy,” she said, holding 
out her hand. “Boy’s father isn’t here-” 

Her voice trembled and she caught her 
lower lip between her teeth. 

Sandy took the nervous little hand in his 
own strong, lean fingers and smiled at her. 

“Shore you can trust me,” he said. 
“Ain’t I his godfatheh?” 

Once outside he drew a deep breath of re¬ 
lief and led the way to the office, the usually 
brisk and decided superintendent following 
dejectedly. 

“ ’Pears like I can’t breathe, think or talk 
when they’s wimmin in trouble,” said Sandy 
to himself. “Ail a man can do is to say he’s 
sorry and make promises.” 

He turned to Barton, sitting by his desk. 

“The sheriff an’ his bimch can’t get here 
till afteh dark, Mr. Barton,” he said. “I 
ain’t overstrong on posses. You can hear 
or see ’em comin’ for ten miles as if they 
was a circus parade. Swear in a lot of fel- 
1ers that mean well an’ ain’t got a lick o’ 
sense when it cornes down to this sort of 
Work. We may need ’em at a pinch, but 
they’s betteh ways of handlin’ this. You 
see they ain’t goin’ to be mo’ than two or 
three of ’em with Hammond in this kidnap- 
in’ proposition, ’count of the split-up. Me 
an’ Mormon an’ Sam, if he gets back in 
time, can handle Misteh Hammond an’ his 
pals very nicely. 

“Now they’s two things to do. One fo’ 
you an’ one fo’ me. l’m goin’ out to try 
an’ pick up trail. You stay heah an’ cheer 
up Miss Bahba’a—Mrs. Redding, I mean— 
an’ wait fo’ somethin’ to break about the 
ransom. They’ll be some kind of a mes¬ 
sage comin’ along soon. Mebbe befo’ dark, 
mebbe after. If you catch sight of the man 
who brings it, hâve him followed. Send Pe¬ 
ters, he’s got a good hawss an’ some brains. 
Don’t hold the man—trail him. Don’t let 
any of the boys scare him off. He may lead 
Peters to somethin’ we can lay hold of. 

“If you think it’s goin’ to ease Miss— 
Mrs. Redding—any, let the boys go out 
scoutin’, but l’d advise against it. It’ll 
worry her sick to hâve them comin’ in one 
at a time an’ say they ain’t found anythin’. 


Besides, if I strike somethin’ I may need 
ail of ’em fresh.” 

“l’il take your advice, Sandy,” said Bar¬ 
ton. “I wish l’d taken it about. Hammond 
in the first place.” 

“He’U be in jail anyway 'fore the week’s 
out,” assured Sandy. “l’m off. You keep 
yore eyes open for the message. That’s 
their play—ransom.” 

He walked quickly from the office to 
where Pete awaited him, and sprang into 
the saddle. 

“That’ll give him somethin’ to do and 
keep him from thinkin’ too much, anyway, 
Pete,” he said, as he cantered over to the 
corral. “Oh, Mormon!” 

The stout cowboy came over to the fence. 

“Ain’t they nothin’ we kin do, Sandy?” 
he asked. “They don’t seem no sense in 
goin’ ahead brandin’. The boys don’t know 
an iron from a rope.” 

“If Barton sends ’em out. Mormon, you 
tell ’em to scatteh an’ keep away from Sait 
Canon. Tell ’em to keep clear of the ranch 
till I corne back. You stick aroim’. You 
an’ Sam an’ me’s goin’ to take a hand in 
this by our lonesomes, I think. Don’t let 
any excited idiot take Pete. l’m changin’ 
to Goldie, an’ l’U need him fresh later. Get 
yore hawss rested up good an’ save a mount 
for Sam. Give ’em ail three some grain, 
l’m goin’ to put Pete in the bam.” 

Sandy turned Pete loose in a stall and 
transferred his saddle to his second-string 
pony, a bright bay mare. 

He passed between the spacious out- 
buildings and followed a stream that led 
into a pocket canon, rapidly narrowing with 
mounting cliffs till there was barely room 
to pass dry-shod along the stony borders of 
the creek. 

SANDY set the mare at a swift 
walk, her hoofs ringing on the rocks. 
“This thing must hâve been 
thought out,” said Sandy, talking half to 
himself, half to his mount, as was his wont. 
“Timed it too. ’Leven o’clock with no one 
about the ranch an’ the kid alone on the 
verandy. They may hâve been layin’ 
round for two or three days for the right 
minnit. If anybody’d seen ’em—it’s a cinch 
it wasn’t Hanunond—they’d hâve been 
lookin’ fo’ work!” 

Presently he crossed the stream and dis- 
mounted at the foot of a narrow trail that 
gave the only exit to the rim of the canon. 
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“This is the only way out, hawss,” he 
said as he scrutinized the ground closely for 
dislodged shale or pebbles. 

Suddenly he straightened up with a grunt 
and remoxmted. 

“Up you go, lady,” he said, setting the 
mare at the steep cUff. 

She went at it like a cat, half scrambling, 
half leaping up the dim traü Avith straining 
haunches. 

At the top Sandy halted. A plateau 
sloped southward, set with clumps of chap- 
paral and tall cactus thickets. To north 
and West were scattered mesas of upstand- 
ing cliff, rapidly assembling into a morè 
solid ^all, the ramparts of barren momi- 
tains. Far to the south some blue hills 
lifted in Mexico, beycmd the Rio Grande, 

Sandy set the mare at a fox-trot, fotlow- 
ing readüy the marks of a hurriedly ridden 
horse, showing plainly to his practised eyes 
in the loose, shallow soil. Presently he rein- 
ed in. Two more sets of hoof-marks had 
corne from the maze of a cactus thicket to 
join the first. 

“Pretty open trail?” mused Sandy. 
“They must hâve reckonedon agoodstaht.” 

In the distance a faint, yellowish cloud 
was hovering close to the groimd. 

Sandy slapped his thigh. 

“Dust!” he exclaimed. “They’ve stam- 
peded the cattle. Some one’s got brains in 
that outfit. I thought that trail was too 
open to be right.” 

He set the willing mare to a gallop in the 
direction of the cloud. In half an hour it 
was close upon him, shifting and slowly 
clearing in the still, hot air. Soon he was 
riding in a mêlée of tracks in which the ones 
he was following were indistinguishably in- 
termingled. The mare snorted at the sting 
of the dust in her open nostrils as they 
reached the dissipating cloud, and length- 
ened her stride as they passed from soi! on 
to a stony floor, paved roughly with blocks 
of chalcedony. < 

In half an hour more he reached the herd 
of steers, bearing the brand of the Curly O 
(“Q”), badly blown, their eyes still staring, 
slowly drifting back to their home feeding- 
grounds at the mouth of Sait Creek Canon. 

Sandy groaned. 

“That lets us out, Goldie, hawss,”he said. 
“Goin’ south, they was. If they’ve crossed 
the Rio it’s goin’ to complicate mattehs. 
Then, again, it may be a bluff. They may 
hâve ridden out an 3 rwheres for five mile 


back, an’ doubled to the mountains.” 

He kept on to where the cattle had milled 
before they started homeward, and rode in 
a wide arc in the. hope of finding patches of 
softer topsoil that might hold trail. But 
there were none to be found, and Sandy re- 
luctantly tiumed ranchward. 

“They’s still the ransom to work on, 
Goldie, hawss,” he said. “That’s the best 
bet of the layout, anyways. Move along, li’l 
hawss. I wonder if he’s himgry, the pore 
li’l son-of-a-gim.” 

III 

IT WAS getting dusk when Sandy 
reached the ranch. As he rode 
roimd the bams, Barton and Mor¬ 
mon ran toward him. 

He leaned from the saddle at the sight of 
their excited faces. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Corne to the office,” said Barton. “Bar- 
bara’s lying down. We’ve got a message. 

“Mexican Joe brought it,” he went on. 
“You know Iffin?” 

“Man that’s been cuttin’ firewood on the 
A-bar-A?” 

Barton nodded. 

“He brought this,” he said. “Claimed a 
man he didn’t know gave him a dollar to 
bring it to me.” 

“^at time?” asked Sandy, taking the 
square of paper. 

“He rode in about an hour ago. The 
man met him on the road five miles down,” 
he said. “I gave him another dollar and 
he left. Peters is trailing him.” 

“That’s good,” said Sandy. “He may 
run on to somethin’, though I doubt it. 
This thing’s been planned., Probably that 
Mexican’s mixed .up with it. No tellin’. 
Anjrway they ain’t aimin’ to leave open 
trails. I lost mine in a bimch of our cattle.” 

He went to the window for better light, 
reading the note aloud: 

Dere sir weve got the kid. If you reckon him 
worth five thousand dollars you fetch it to Chimney 
Rock termorrer and leav it on the ledg at the bot- 
tom of the rock. Corne as soon as you like after sun- 
up. Not before. Dont bring no one with you 
neither. If the coast is cleer we git the muimey and 
you git the kid inside of twenty fore hours. Better 
you let us git clear or you dont git the kid. Over. 

The other side of the sheet bore eight 
scrawling words^ 

We wont huit the kid if you hurry. 
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“I haven’t got five hundred dollars on 
the ranch, much less five thousand,” said 
Barton. “I can get it in Rubio, I suppose, 
and get back before sunup.” 

Sandy was sitting on the ofl&ce desk, 
musing. 

“Chimney Rock,” he said. “I knew they 
was some one with brains in- that outfit. 
They ain’t a spear of coveh fo’ a mile either 
ways of it. No place between the Chim¬ 
ney an^ the mountains fo’ anything bigger 
’n a hom’ toad to squat. Hm-m-” 

He broke off, scratching his head perplex- 
edly. 

“l’il get the money,” said Barton. “1 
can drive down in three hours, raise it, get 
a fresh horse and corne back with Redding, 
He’ll be in on the night train.” 

“Made up your mind to pay the ran- 
som?” asked Sandy. 

Barton, who had recovered much of his 
poise and décisive action, nodded. 

“l’ve got to trust them,” he said. “Bar¬ 
bara would never forgive me, or Redding, 
if I didn’t take the risk. Five thousand 
doesn’t mean much, Sandy, in a case like 
this.” 

“No objection- if I get it back—an’ the 
baby?” asked Sandy. 

Barton looked at him. The cowboy had 
lit a cigarette and was watching the smoke 
as he exhaled it. 

“They’s no moon tonight, is they?” asked 
Sandy. 

“Moon! l’d drive through pitch,” said 
Barton a trifle testily. “What’s the moon 
got to do with it? Ôf course I trust you, 
Sandy, but ï’d rather hâve the money paid, 
ten times over, than endanger the life of 
thàt baby.” 

“You know me, Misteh Barton,” said 
Sandy, quietly walking over to his superin- 
tendent and facing him. “I ain’t goin’ to 
do nothin’ to gum up the cards in this game. 
The hand’s goin’ to be played out at Chim¬ 
ney Rock. If my scheme don’t work, l’U 
know long befo’ momin’, an’ you can go 
ahead with the deal. 

“You’ll meet the posse on the way. 
Don’t tell the sheriff about the note from 
the Mexican unless you hâve to. Tell Sam 
to repoht to me. We’ve got to keep them 
an’ oiur boys away from C himn ey Rock in 
any case. Long’s you’ve decided to pay the 
money you’ve got to hâve that neighbo’hood 
clear of any one ’cept yourself from the time 
it’s light till they corne fo’ the money. 


“Let’s get something to eat. We’ll ail 
need it. Then you hitch up an’ staht fo’ 
Rubio.” 

“My God, Sandy!” exclaimed Barton, 
grasping his foreman’s hand, his facevery 
old in the afterglow despite the ruddy re- 
flection that pomed in through the window^ 
“It’s going to be hard to wait. But I prom- 
ised Barbara l’d pay the ransom. I couldn’t 
face her if—^if-” 

“Neither could I,” answered Sandy. “I 
ain’t got ail my plans figgehed out just yet, 
but l’ve got an idea. I don’t intend to let 
that li’l son-of-a-gun be kep’ away from his 
motheh more’n one night.” 

IV 

A LITTLE after midnîght strange 
soimds issued from the Wack gullet 
^ of the ravine that was the only en- 
trance to the roughly triangular, barren 
plain in the center of which was the weather- 
sculptured column of sandstone known as 
Chimney Rock. A scraping shuflde and the 
occasional tinkle of Steel hoof upon flinty 
rock proclaimed the passage of horses 
through the draw. 

The stars glittered brightly in the rare 
air. The cliff walls were vaguely distin- 
guishable. Hugging close to the left-hand 
Wall, three horsemen trotted briskly along 
until they had reached midway of that side 
of the triangle, disappearing into a narrow 
cleft that lêd back some fifteen feet, then 
angled sharply for about the same distance. 

There was a short pausç, then one horse, 
carrying double, emerged from the cliff. Be- 
hind it, attached to the saddle-hom by 
ropes, dragged a bundle of dried mesquite, 
obliterating ail tracks as it,swept the hard 
plain. The two riders were silent as they 
headed their mount for the dim loom of the 
sandstone column, a mile away. 

Arrived at it, the horse was led upon the 
ledge and close to the pillar. One man 
moimted, kneeling. then standing in the 
saddle. Clinging like a lizard to the crev- 
ices and bosses of the column, he disap- 
peared over the parapet at the summit. A 
lariat came flickering down, to which the 
second rider attached a rifle, which was 
drawn carefully up. 

The man at the base of Chimney Rock 
remounted and rode back cliffward, the 
brush of dried mesquite still trailing behind 
the hoise. 
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SUPERINTENDENT BARTON, 
weary-eyed and saddle-wom, loped 
his roan across the plain toward 
Chimney Rock. In his breast was a wallet 
with five thousand dollars in bills gathered 
hastily from friends and sympati^rs in 
Rubio. 

Back at the Ciurly O was the sheriff’s 
posse, strongly disapproving of the pay- 
ment of the ransom, but persuaded to wait 
the twenty-four hours before commendng a 
universal search for the kidnapers, and 
Redding, endeavoring to comfort his dis- 
tracted wife, who counted the minutes that 
must pass before her baby was restored to 
her in a desperate effort at calmness, based 
in no small measure on confidence in Sandy 
Bourke, long since established. 

As Barton rode toward the column, the 
fingers of the rising sun, diffidently touch- 
ing the smnmits of the cliffs, crept down un- 
til the rose mantle covered the purple vest- 
ment of the night. Chimney Rock sent a 
long shadow westward as he laid the wallet 
with the money on the ledge that formed 
the base of the pillar, and, with a sigh, 
tumed back to the ranch. 

Out from the cliffs, following the pointer 
of the column’s shadow, came a man on a 
caUco pony, serape wrapped against the 
chilly dawn, smoking a cigarette as his dark 
eyes, beady and glittering as those of a rat- 
tlesnake, surveyed the plain. 

He smoked out one cigarette and replaced 
it, dropping his fingers again to the ]^e he 
carried across the pommel of his saddle. 

“No signs of trouble,” he muttered to 
himself in Mexican. “And the gringo fool 
has left the money. Good!” 

“Hands up!” 

The astounded Mexican reined in in- 
stinctively at the sharp command that 
seemed to hâve fallen from the sky. 

“Buene diez, hombre” said a smoothly 
mocking voice. “Here I am. Hoist yo’ 
hands!” 

Sancho Padilla tumed his beady eyes up- 
ward to where the muzzle of a Winchester 
protruded from the parapet of Chimney 
Rock. It seemed to be targeted between hk 
black brows. The moming light was clear 
and his eyesight good. He could distin- 
guish the unwavering sight, and, back of it, 
a pair of eyes that held a menacing gleam. 

“Madré de Bios!” he muttered, started to 
cross himself involuntarily, and stopped the 
motion with a shudder. 


Out from the eastem cliffs raced three 
horses, two of them moimted, the third fol¬ 
lowing free, its reins behind the saddle- 
horn. 

Padilla’s eyes glanced rapidly from side 
to side as Mormon and Sam covered him 
on right and left. 

“Git down!” cried the voice from the top 
of the rock. “Coveh him. Mormon! Sam, 
corne oveh here an’ steady this rope.” 

Sandy swiftly descend^ the column and 
shook the loop of his lariat from the pro¬ 
jection about which he had snubbed it. 
Then he rolled a cigarette and lit it, in- 
haling luxiuiously, seated on the ledge be- 
side the wallet that Barton had left. 

“Didn’t dare to smoke one ail night,” he 
said. “Tie him up good, Sam. Now hom- 
bre, you an’ me’s goin’ to hold a li’l con¬ 
versation.” 

Haff an hoiu- later, the disgruntled Pa¬ 
dilla, his arms tied behind him , rode re- 
luctantly toward the cliffs whence he had 
corne, escorted by the three cowboys, who 
regaled him with threats of reprisai in case 
of treachery. 

“l’ve seen both of ’em,” summed up 
Sandy in a casual tone. “Afteh themen 
had cashed in, but I neveh officiated— yet. 
I don’t know which lasts the longest. 
’Pends on the weather.” 

“We might sew him up in a green hide, 
that dépends on the time of day as to how 
quick it dries up. Or we might find a rat- 
tier an’ leash him to a saddle-strip. You 
see,” he addressed the shuddering Mexican 
directly, “we btiries you, up to the neck, 
an’ pegs out the rattler just out of reach. 
At sight of yore ugly face he natcherly gits 
mad an’ tries to stick his fangs in it. Meb- 
be a cloudburst cornes along an’ soaks the 
strip. Then it’s oveh in a hurry. Ifitkeeps 
dry, yo’re apt to be uncomf’t’ble a while 
longer. 

“Mebbe we can think up somethin’ bet- 
teh. The point is, if you don’t take us 
pronto to where Hammond and yore other 
skxmk of a pardner’s hidin’ out with the 
kid, something’s goin’ to happen to you-all. 
Sabe?” 

“Madré de LHosl Madré de Diosl” repeat- 
ed Padilla, his face tallow-hued, his teeth 
chattering. “I show you. Then you let 
me go?” 

Sandy looked at him with open contempt. 

“You set a heap mo’ value on yore hide 
than it’s worth,” he said. “You can vamose 
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afteh we git the kid, but don’t make any 
mistakes.” 

The Mexican shot an evil look at his cap- 
tor from his narrow-slitted eyes and shrug- 
ged his bound shoulders as he answered: 

“Bueno. Yo sabe.” 

V 

THE sun was well up when the three 
cowboys and their unwilling guide 
neared the western verge of the big 
tableland. The ground was hard and rocky 
with but little végétation, outcrops of 
weathered stone forming the only shade. 
They found a well of slightly bitter water, 
deepened in its natural basin by long-for- 
gotten tribes, and made good travel of it 
despite the beat. 

As they came close to the edge of the 
great cliffs, glimpsing the plain beneath, set 
with mesas, dotted here and there with 
ranches, rolling down to the Rio Grande, 
Padilla counseled caution. He apparently 
thoroughly appreciated his precarious situ¬ 
ation and had no desire to nm fiurther risk 
for himself by being discovered by his fel- 
low kidnapers in his présent company. 

The brink of the tableland was etched 
deep with canons and ravines, with side- 
gulches leading from them, that forced them 
to occasional détours. In some of these, 
scrub-pines grew, and here and there they 
could see the gleam of streams hastening 
down to swell lie Rio Grande. 

Padilla surveyed his direction narrowly 
as they rode. Nodding sullenly toward a 
cleft that eut into the cliffs in the shape of 
a long U, he announced that they had ar- 
rived. 

“In caôon you see cave by trail on either 
side,” he said. “Hammond there.” 

Sandy looked at him keenly, but the 
Mexican met his glance deffantly. 

“AU right,” said Sandy. “Git down.” 

He left Mormon and Sam to guard their 
prisoner in the scant shadow of a pile of 
granité and crossed on foot to the little 
canon, rifle in hand, stepping lightiy on the 
balls of his feet, then, prone on his stomach, 
wriggling like a snake to the edge. 

He paused to carefully remove some loose 
pebbles, and, resting on his elbows, looked 
down. 

The pocket canon fell steeply for nearly 
a thousand feet. Below him a narrow trail 
showed, winding aroimd the curve of the U, 


and descending graduaUy on the other side 
to the bottom of the ravine. In places the 
trail was broken by landsUdes, making any 
exit difficult, if not impossible. 

It was very quiet, the air soimdless, save 
for the shriliing of the cicadas. A shadow 
drifted over the canon from a buzzard soar- 
ing high above him. 

Sandy noted where, on his side, the trail 
joined the rim, not far to his left, and inched 
doser, searching the track across the canon 
for the cave the Mexican had spoken of. 
Pines and chapparal grew on the less abrupt 
pitches, throwing shadows that made his 
task difficult. 

He drew back from the edge, planning to 
shift his position. A little wailing cry float- 
ed up to him and he peered down once more. 

Up the traü across the canon toddled a 
tiny white figure, crying as it ran as fast as 
it could on uncertain, inadéquate, if sturdy, 
little legs. Out from the tangled shadows 
of some brush dose by, a man darted in 
pursuit. 

“It’s U’I son-of-a-gim!” exdaimed Sandy 
softly, feeling for his rifle. 

Before he could give thought to aim, the 
man roughly grasped the child by the arm, 
shaking it as he picked it up in his arms, 
and retraced his steps. 

The neigh of a horse sormded, faint but 
shrilly clear, back of Sandy. The man with 
the child tiumed, showing a heavily bearded 
face, and stared intently at the diff where 
Sandy, cursing vmder his breath, crouched. 
Then he ran swiftly down the path and dis- 
appeared beneath the shadows into the face 
of the rock. 

“It’s that-greaser’s hawss,” mut- 

tered Sandy, looking from the undercmwe 
of a boulder. 

He lay prone a moment longer, making 
out the narrow fissure in which the man had 
vanished, partly curtained by the tangle of 
vines and scrub. Then he edged back and 
rejoined his chums. 

“You find?” asked the Mexican, showing 
his teeth in a mirthless smile. “Si? Buenol 
Now I go.” 

“Not yet,” replied Sandy shortly. “And 
keep your mouth shut.” ' 

Padilla looked at him furtively, a glint of 
amused triiunph in his glance. 

Sandy sat with half-closed eyes smoking 
a thoughtful cigarette. 

“It’s Hammond ail right,” he announced 
at length to his patiently waiting chums. “1 
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saw him an’ the kid. He heard that Pinto 
nicker—” Sandy looked reproacMnlly at 
Monnon and Sam—“an’ suspicioned some- 
thin’. But he didn’t see me.” 

“Why didn’t you plug him?” asked Sam. 

“An’ kill the kid? He was packin’ him. 
The li’l son-of-a-gun was tryin’ fo’ a git- 
away on his own account.” 

He finished his cigarette in silence and 
sat in the shadow of the rocks, scratching 
his head in the hope of stimulating the 
thoughts within. 

“He might hâve recognized the neigh of 
that spavined, loud-mouthed cayuse,” he 
said slowly—“probably did. But he wam’t 
takin’ any chances. We’ve got ’em pock- 
eted. I don’t believe you can git down 
that caûon, the way it looks.” 

“No, senor,” broke in Padilla. “You can 
not. The trail is gone. It is old. Once 
they thought to find quicksilver there. You 
say truly, they are in a pocket. So then 
—^you let me go to them. I shall say it is 
ail right. We shall corne out, and you 
shall wait where the trail cornes up here. 
Then-” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Thet sounds reasonable, Sandy,” said 
Mormon. “Ef they started to make any 
breaks we could round ’em up easy enough. 
We got ’em covered ail the way, ain’t we?” 

“Sure,” said Sam. “Sounds good to me. 
Why not?” 

“It sounds ail right,” agreed Sandy. 
“But I shore hâte to trust that greaser out 
of my sight.” 

The Mexican shrugged his bound shoul¬ 
ders once more. 

“The child will want its mother,” he sug- 
gested. “Maybe it is sick. Quien sabe? 
Only—” his eyelids narrowed—“I must 
hâve the money to take with me, or they 
will not corne out.” 

Sandy shifted on his haunches to face 
PadUla. 

“Sam,” he said, “you snake oveh to the 
edge an’ git a bead on that cave. It’s right 
under a couple of screw - pines an’ some 
brush. Prltty hard to make out at first. If 
two of ’em cornes out, git busy. Look out 
for the kid. 

“Now then,” he said to Padilla, “you tell 
me again just what yore scheme is.” 

The Mexican, forced to accept the steely 
challenge of Sandy’s eyes, spoke hesi- 
tatingly. 

“It is simple, seüor. I go to the cave with 


the money. Everything is bueno, muy 
bueno. We leave, as we hav’ plan, to take 
the child to some one, a woman, who will 
bring it to the ranch tomorrow. Only, you 
hide, an’ when we corne—han’s up! It is 
easy, they can not get out of the cave 
Your amigo is there to watch.” 

Sandy, staring steadily at Padilla saw 
the pupils of his eyes dilate and contract in 
Swift movement for the fraction of a sec¬ 
ond as he uttered the last sentence. 

“No!” cried Sandy, springing to his feet. 
“Yo’re l 3 dn’. I read it plain in yore eyes. 
They’s a trick somewheres. Git up! Stan’ 
up against the rock!” 

He stood in front of the crestfallen Pa¬ 
dilla, who tried to maintain his assurance 
with scant success, and, slipping one of 
his Colts from its holster, jabbed it înto 
the Mexican’s stomach. Padilla shrank 
against the rock, turning his head to one 
side. i 

“You look at me,” commanded Sandy,' 
“or this is the end of you. They’s only one 
answer to this. They’s a way out of that 
cave.” 

The pupils of Padilla’s eyes oscillated de- 
spite hk effort to control them. 

“I thought so,” said Sandy, while Mor¬ 
mon looked on in astonishment. “An’ you 
wanted we should let you go in there with 
the money and tell ’em it was muy bueno? 
When a man double-crosses me, hombre,” 
he went on ominously, “he does it once. 
Sdbe? Just once.” 

He thjnist his face with its menacing eyes 
and set jaw close to the Mexican’s, upon 
whose gray forehead the sweat was break- 
ing in cold beads. 

“Now then,” he snapped, his words 
sounding like the cracks of a whip, “where’s 
that cave let-out?” 

“Don’t shoot, senor," whined Padilla. 
“Por l’amor de Bios, don’t shoot.” 

“Stan’ up on yore laigs,” said Sandy. “I 
ain’t goin’ to shoot ye if I can use you.” 

“Madré de Bios!" whimpered the Mexi¬ 
can, his knees trembling. 

“Talk fast an’ talk American!” command¬ 
ed Sandy, punctuating his sentences with 
jabs ef the pistol. “This triggeh’s mighty 
easy an’ l’m gettin’ nervous.” 

“The cave,” gasped Padilla, moistening 
ashen lips, “it open into the next canon — 
to the north—^beyond this one.” 

“Is that the only way out?” demanded 
Sandy. 
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Padilla nodded southward to the plain 
and the distant Rio Grande. 

“No other way ont, senor,” he said. 
“Only through the cave to the next canon, 
and so to the plain.” 

“Corne on!” cried Sandy. “Git him on 
his hawss, Mormon. We’Il eut ’em off. Tie 
the greaser’s laigs under him. Give him 
one hand. He’s got to ride some.” 

“Thought you said we couldn’t git down 
thataway,” said Mormon, lashing the Mexi- 
can’s ankles. 

Sandy, leading Sam’s horse by the bridte, 
looked at his chum with raised eyebrows. 

“We got to,” he said. 

VI 

THEY hit the trail of the fixst canon 
where it led from the rim close to 
where Sandy had first located the 
cave and galloped furiously aroimd the loop 
of the U. 

At the mouth of the cave Sandy halted 
the little cavalcade. 

“You stay here, case they double back, 
Mormon,” he ordered. “An’ keep that 
greaser with you. If nothin’ breaks inside 
a couple of hours, take him back to the 
ranch.” 

“Senor,” protested Padilla, “you said 
that-” 

“I played square with you as long as you 
did with me,” said Sandy. “That’s ail. If 
they is any trouble stahts. Mormon, shoot 
him first.” 

“I shore hâte to miss ail the fun,” said 
Mormon ruefully. 

“Some one’s got to stay,” said Sandy. 
“Yo’re too heavy. Mormon, for the kind of 
ridin’ we’ve got ahead of us. Corne on, 
Sam.” 

The two plunged down the almost-effaced 
trail, Sandy in Sie lead, on Pete. 

The horses snorted as they scrambled 
across piles of loose débris and rotten gran¬ 
ité that went poimding and crashing into 
the depths of the ravine, leaping across 
water-wom fissures with treacherous take- 
off and recover, led here and there by their 
masters 'round or above great threatening 
boulders, sliding a-squat on their haunches, 
dambering, himying, galloping at last to 
the plain and racing, hard-pressed but game, 
along the cliffs to the entrance of the next 
cafion from which the kidnapers must 
emerge, if the Mexican’s confession was a 


true one, which Sandy believed it was* 

Acreek, still fuU from the Winter supply' 
ran close to one wall of the canon, fringed 
by willows and pines that climbed the slope. 
Between the stream and the opposing clifî, 
cactus blocked any direct passage from the 
ravine, and there were no signs of a regular 
trail. 

Sandy dismoùnted. Pete stood, blown, 
on wide-planted, trembling legs, his flanks 
heaving. 

“Po’ li’l hawss,” said Sandy, reaching up 
one hand from where he laielt on the 
ground, to rub Pete’s nose. “Yo’re some 
mile-eater an’ cliff-dimbeh, Petie. 

“Clim’ up a ways, Sam,” he said, “an’ 
see if you can sight ’em. They haven’t 
corne out yet.” 

He set his ear close to the earth. A dull 
thudding soimded. Sam came hurrying 
down the sidehill. 

“Two of ’em, ridin’ like the devill” he an- 
noimced. “One of ’em’s got the kid in his 
arms.” 

“Ail right,” said Sandy. “We’ll handle 
’em as they corne out. Take that cactus, 
Sam. l’U take this. Betteh moimt.” 

They took up their places either side of 
the opening which presented the only out- 
let from the canon through the maze of 
chapparal and cactus. Sandy stood by the 
side of his horse, taking his lariat from the 
saddle-strips and imcoiling it. 

Pete rubbed his head against his master’s 
chest and Sandy dropped the rope for a 
moment to scratch him behind the ears 
with one hand, while the other caressed the 
soft muzzle. 

“Po’ li’l hawss!” said Sandy. “Prit’ nigh 
tuckehed out, ain’t ye? An’ it’s a long 
ways home. l’m jest askin’ you fo’ one mo’ 
li’l bu’st of speed, Peté. An’ when we git 
back, they’s goin’ to be pantry-food for you 
for supper, you ol’ Piute, pie-eatin’ Pete, 
you!” 

“What you - ail doing with the rope, 
Sandy?” called across Sam in a low voice. 
“Goin’ to stretch it?” 

“No,” answered Sandy, carefully over- 
hauling the lariat. “When they corne out 
we’ll throw down the rifles on ’em. If they 
don’t stop, plug the one without the kid. 
l’il handle Hammond.” 

He remounted and sat like a statue on 
Pete while the drumming of flying hoofs 
soimded doser and doser. In his head the 
thoughts were swiftly ranging. Hammond, 
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carrying the child, was safe from gunshot. 
It was a moot question whether he could 
run him down on Pete, who was still labor- 
ing for breath. And there was always the 
question of what the desperate man might 
do to the child if hard put to it. 

The safety of the baby demanded quick 
action, and he prepared to take a chance 
that only his skill rendered possible, a 
trick that the cowmen sometimes played 
on each other in their rough play-time 
frolics. 

Twisting and tuming among the cactus 
thickets came two riders, the foremost hug- 
ging a child to his breast with one arm, the 
second quirting viciously at a laboring 
horse. 

“Hait!” cried the two cowboys simultane- 
ously, leveling their rifles. 

With an oath the second man felt for his 
pistol, setting spurs to his stumbling horse. 
Sam’s Winchester spat and the kidnapper 
swerved in his saddle, clutching at the horn. 
A second shot brought the horse crashing 
to the ground, throwing the rider heavily. 
Sam dismounted and walked toward him, 
carrying his rifle at his hip. Sandy fired 
from the saddle and the reins fell from Ham- 
mond’s right hand to his horse’s neck. The 
outlaw cursed as the bullet pierced his wrist, 
dropped his quirt and clasped the child in 
both arms, urging on the animal with knee 
and spur and voice. 

Sandy hesitated a second, his finger on 
the trigger, half tempted to fire again, re- 
luctant to adopt his last expédient. Then 
he flimg his rifle into the cactus and started 
in pursuit, sending out his lariat in widen- 
ing circles as he rode. 

Pete, fired with the chase, responded gal- 
lantly, gaining leap by leap in the desperate 
spurt his master called for, racing directly 
behind the other horse imtil both were in 
exact line. Sandy kept him there until 
both were free of tiie cactus. Then his lips 
tightened and his arm shot out. 

The rope coils flew ahead, straightened 
with the loop, rigid as wire, poised for an 
eye-wink before it fell, settling inexorably, 
pinioning Hammond’s arms tightly about 
the child. Sandy snubbed the rope to his 
hom and Pete stood rigid to the shock as 
Hammond hurtled from the saddle, dragged 
squarely over the cantle free of the stirrups 
landing with a smash upon neck and shoul- 
ders on the soft dirt. 


There was a cloud of dust into which 
Sandy, swiftly springing from his saddle, 
ran, pistol in hand, while Pete maintained 
the tension of the lariat. 

The man lay senseless from the unexpect- 
ed shock. Sandy hastened to throw off the 
rope and lift the arms that had involuntar- 
ily cushioned the child in safety. He 
picked up the baby and held it, frightened, 
whimpering, but unhurt, on his left arm 
and stood with ready gun surveying Ham¬ 
mond. 

“Yore neck wasn’t meant to be broken 
that way,” he said, as the man moaned 
and opened his eyes. 

“Here, Sam—” as the latter joined him, 
the second man, shot through the shoulder, 
walking sullenly ahead of him—“you han- 
dle these two. You’ll hâve to moimt ’em 
on one hawss. Betteh take ’em oveh to the 
A-bar-A—it’s shorter. l’U take care of the 
kid.” 

VII 

THE sheriff’s posse, swelled by the 
cowboys of the Curly O under the 
direction of Mormon who had 
brought in the Mexican to the ranch, rode 
swiftly through the gathering dusk. 

Fast as they sped, ahead of them gal- 
loped Barbara and her husband, closely fol- 
lowed by Barton. As they topped a rise 
they drew rein for an instant to détermine 
their direction. 

“Hush,” said Barbara, her hand on her 
husband’s arm. “Lbten.” 

Through the fragrant sage in the twilight, 
beneath the brightening stars, came a tired 
horse and its master, who held a little bun- 
dle close cuddled in one arm. A deep voice 
crooned tenderly: 

“Said the coyote to the ca’f, 

‘Yore motheh was a fr’end of inine,l 
I loved her like my otheh ha’f 
An’ aim to treat ye jes’ as fine.’ ” 

“Sandy!” called Barbara Redding, her 
eager eyes outmatching any of the stars. 
“Sandy!” 

The tired horse pricked up its ears and 
whinnied. 

“Hush up, Pete,” said Sandy. “Here he 
is. Miss Bahba’a. The li’l son-of-a-gun’s 
asleep.” 



I GLITTERING sea-green jardi¬ 
nière, fiUed with toothpicks, 
standing at the door of a Middle 
Western hôtel dining-room on a 
Summer’s mom would not, one would think, 
typify a pending wild excitement in the 
laundry business 6f that particular city—an 
upheaval which is talked of there to this 
day. Yet it was so, and the way of it was 
this: 


It was early on a Tuesday, and Matt 
Bailey, traveling out of Pittsburg in Whole¬ 
sale cxockery and glass, had the dming-room 
to himself. 

He sat brooding over his breakfast with 
a moody eye on the aforesaid jardinière; 
for he was in a bitter humor, and the 
sight of the inoffensive piece of pottery, 
strangely enough, tended to augment it. 
As a matter of fact it suggested the cause 
of his dissatisfaction. This was summed 
up concretely in a night telegram from Old 
Pilkins back home. 

Old Pilkins was in and of him self “The 
House.” No meddling partners would he 
tolerate to dispute his sway; his ipse dixü 
settled things; from it there was no appeal. 
His despatà had brought Matt boimdng 
out of bed an hour before, and it had soured 
a promising day for him. He drew it forth 
now again and scanned it with a cmling lip. 
It was sarcasm boiled to the bone. 


Matthew Bailey, 

Central House, 

Statesbuig. 

See a doctor for your head. It’s the beat. 

Ezsa Pilkins. 


“He ought to see an alienist for his,” 
growled f£e yoimg man. “It isn’t the 
beat.” 

Some one spoke at his elbow. 

“Coffee bad,'or what? You look as if you 
wouldn’t stop at murder.” 

“Why, heÙo, Luke Mitchell!” cried Matt 
in pleased surprise. “When did you get in?” 

“Just now, From Terrytown. What’s 
the glad news?” 

The newcomer took the chair opposite. 
His line was starch, and he and Matt were 
old acquaintances of the road. 

“Glad news?” echoed Matt bitterly. 
“Say, what do you think of a boss like that, 
Luke?” He shoved the telegram across the 
table. “I give him a chance to get in on a 
good thing, and this is what he slips me. 
Read it!” 

Mitchell did so, and grinned. 

“Well, why don’t you see one?” he quiz- 
zed. “It’s on the house. This is yoiu: 
voucher.” 

“Oh, shut up! Don’t you get funny, too. 
Here’s the case: The Statesburg Pottety is 
stuck with sixty-two gross of fourteen-inch 
spécial jardinières thrown back on them by 
the failure of the Chicago Consolidated 
Stores. Goods ail ready to ship, when— 
bing!—they get word of the receivership. 
Business the last year has been something 
rotten in ceramics”— Matt pronounced it 
with a k —“and Wilson let on to me this 
bust-up has pinched him black and blue. 
He made me a price on the lot yesterday at 
cost—forty-five himdred dollars. I offered 
thirty-seven, and after he’d swallowed hard 
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a couple of times he gave in. I flashed the 
Word to Üie house and—by Judas—Old Pil- 
kins tells me l’m crazy with the beat!” 

Mitchell gave his orders to the waiter be- 
fore replying. Then he said: 

“Did you ever hear the story, Matt, of 
the man whose larder had run low and he 
thought he’d try the efficacy of prayer to 
replenish it?” 

“No,” said Matt suspiciously. “But go 
on.” 

“ ‘O Lord,’ prayed the man, ‘l’m shy on 
grub, so please send me a sack of meal, and 
a barrel of molasses, and a bucket of lard, 
and a barrel of âour, and a sack of sait, and 
a barrel of sugar, and a can of tea, and a 
barrel of pepper— Oh, Lord, wait! That’s 
too much pepper!’ ” 

As he ended, Mitchell flipped the tele- 
gram back across the table and remarked: 

“Perhaps Pilkins feels that way. Nine 
thousand jardinières is some sufficiency if 
you haven’t a market for them.” 

“But the price, man! We could afford to 
carry them a while. It’s a doUar-and-a- 
quarter jar over any counter this side the 
Mississippi—and I had ’em nailed for forty- 
two cents! See that jar at the door? That’s 
some of Wilson’s stiîff. It isn’t Rookwood, 
of course, but at the price you can’t beat it. 
The man’s an artist; and here l’ve got to 
crawfish and tell him I can’t make good. 
l’ve a mind to wire Pilkins a thing or two, 
and quit.” 

Mitchell smiled indulgently. He was 
married and Matt wasn’t. A man thinks 
before throwing up his job when he is mar¬ 
ried. He said to Matt: 

“You are not hanging anything on Pil- 
kins if you quit. Your stunt is to dope out 
a scheme to sell those jardinières at a big 
advance, and do it. Then you’ll hâve the 
old man where you can talk turkey to him .” 

“There’s a small matter l’U remind you 
of, mister,” retorted Matt ironically. “It’s 
the cash; and my option expires at six to- 
night.” 

“That,” said Mitchell, beginning an at- 
tack on his fruit, “is another reason why 
you shouldn’t quit. Forget it, old chap. 
You can’t hâve everything yoxir own way. 
There’s that laimdry across the Street. 
They don’t shut up shop because they can’t 
get ail the trade in any one dty block. 
They don’t expect it.” 

“Which is precisely why they don’t get 
it,” sneered Matt. “\^^at’s to hinder 


them?” he went on. In his présent mood he 
was ready to dispute the earth’s convexity. 
“It’s an open market. If they’d put a real 
salesman on the job to solicit work instead 
of a common cart-driver, somebody who 
could put up a selling talk to the lady of 
the house-” 

“Somebody who coidd sell her jardi¬ 
nières,” mocked Mitchell. “Or-” 

“What’s that?” exclaimed Matt with a 
startled look. 

“Or,” pursued Mitchell, chuckling, “give 
one away with every bundle-” 

He capsized a spoonful of raspberries in 
transit to his mouth. Matt had brought 
his fist down with a bang that rattled the 
dishes. 

“By the Great Unwashed, you’ve donc 
it, Luke!” he squealed. 

“Done what?” demanded the other, mys- 
tified. 

“Given me a hunch that will sell those 
jars. Say! This is a good big town. Must 
hâve a dozen laimdries. What?” 

“Eight. Two cracker-jacks—the White 
Star, and Doyle’s—^and the others, so-so. 
The White Star is Andrew Shifter’s, a big 
fat, nauseous sort of man I personally de- 
test. Doyle’s is the one over the way. He 
died a couple of years ago, and his widow 
and daughter Kitty stepped in, and hâve 
carried on the business. Believe me, the 
girl has both eyes open.” 

Matt frowned thoughtfully at his plate 
and finished his omelet in silence. Mitchell 
studied him curiously. 

“What’s the great idea?” he asked finally. 

“How long are you going to be in town?” 
countered Matt. 

“l’m getting out tonight.” 

Matt took a last swallow of coffee, and 
rose from the table. 

“Luke,” he said earnestly, “I haven’t 
time to talk now; but meet me here at noon. 
Maybe you can help me out a bit—advice. 
I am going now to shoot a wire into Old 
Pilkins that will make him tum to a new 
leaf in his joke-book.” 

II 

AFTER several abortive attempts 
Matt framed a despatch to Mr. Ezra 
Pilkins which, he fancied, would 
wake that old fossil up. It read: 

Will guarantee you one hundred per cent, net 
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profit on jars in thirty days. Want leave of ab¬ 
sence for that time, and liberty to draw on you up 
to five thousand dollars. Am neither drunk nor 
crazy. Rush answer. 

Matt sent this oS and strode over from 
the telegraph booth to the desk. He spoke 
to the derk in charge: 

“Say, Jimmy, give me the name of a law- 
yer whose rent is pressing him. A young 
chap who’ll think a ten-spot looks as big 
as a bedqnilt.” 

“Harry Williams. He’U either go to Con- 
gress or States prison one of these days,” 
volunteered Jimmy. 

Matt made a note of this promising per- 
son’s address and went ont. He crossed the 
Street to the Doyle laundry and entered it. 
A black-haired, gray-eyed, trim young wom- 
an was the only occupant of the office. She 
was seated at a table behind the coimter, 
checking up wash-tickets. She paused in 
this task and glanced an inquiry at Matt. 

“Good moming,” he responded. “Is 
Mrs. Doyle in?” 

“She is out back,” said the young wom- 
an. “Can I do anything for you? I am 
Miss Doyle.” 

“Oh!” Matt smiled on her approvingly. 
“My name is Bailey. Glad to meet you, 
Miss Doyle. Perhaps you will answer my 
question: if I bring you in some business— 
quite a good deal—what commission would 
you pay?” 

Miss Doyle got up and approached the 
counter. She retumed Matt’s smile faintly ; 
for he was a présentable young fellow, up- 
standing and of a well-balanced self-assur¬ 
ance that claimed attention. 

“How much business?” she asked. “Ten 
dollars’ worth?” 

Matt made a reproachful gesture. 

“Do I look as cheap as that? Say a him- 
dred dollars—more perhaps! You don’t 
care how much it is, do you?” 

Miss Kitty Doyle surveyed him carefuUy, 
and with a small frown gathering between 
her eyes. It became her, Matt thought, 
this studious pose. She was, he perceived, 
a very pretty girl. 

“Do you mean a week, a month, or 
what?” she demanded. 

“A hundred dollars a day — perhaps 
more,” Matt answered. He seemed to in- 
sist on the proviso. “And every day for 
ten weeks,” he added. 

Miss Doyle showed him a straight and 
shapely back as she returned to the table. 


“You can take your joking somewhere 
else,” she remarked icily. “We are busy 
here.” 

“I was never quite so much in eamest in 
my life,” Matt assured her, tapping the 
counter with his finger for emphasis. “1 
hâve discovered a way to get more business 
for laundries; but I must know what com¬ 
mission I can coxmt on before putting my 
plan in operation. That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

“You will hâve to see Mrs. Doyle,” the 
girl flung at him without looking up. 

“That was my desire in the first place,” 
he reminded her. “But I am sure you can 
answer if you will. It won’t commit you to 
anything, you know—not imtil I sign you 
up.” 

She raised her head and fixed him with a 
mocking eye; and she said, making her ut- 
terance laboredly distinct: 

“If it will get me rid of you—fifteen per 
cent., when, as you say, we ‘sign up’ with 
you. Until then-” 

She tumed to her work. Matt held the 
silence till it wore on her. She looked at him 
again, plainly disturbed. Then he spoke: 

“You are much too young, I fear, to ap- 
preciate what I hâve to offer. I will call 
when your marna is at leisure.” 

He bowed with a fatherly air that left her 
peony pink, and took himself off. So, a 
himcked dollars a day was a proposition 
that set them goingl Great Scott, what 
would they say to a thousand a day? Hâve 
him locked up, probably, and tried for lu- 
nacy. 

He came to a tiny park in the embrace of 
three streets. He sat down beneath a pa- 
triarchal elm and held counsel with himself. 
Was he on the wrong track, or was the plan, 
actively shaping in, his mind—taking on 
new angles every minute—practical of ap¬ 
plication? 

He lit a cigar, pulled out pencil and paper, 
and lost sight of his whereabouts in a maze 
of figures. At the end of half an hour he 
rose with a satisfied sigh. The problem had 
worked out right, ail except the commission. 
They would hâve to give up more than fif¬ 
teen per cent. Miss Kitty Doyle was too 
frugally inclined. 

■ MATT stepped into a bank and was 
granted leave to consult a Brad- 
street’s, after which he found his 
way to the White Star Laundry, Mr. An¬ 
drew Shifter, proprietor. Mr. Shifter was 
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immured in his private office, but Matt, 
with the plea of urgency, pushed into it 

The gentleman sat in his shirt-sleeves and 
the dr^t of an oscillating fan, yet his fat 
and flaccid front was bedewed with a sweat 
that seemed to rise up ceaselessly from the 
well-springs of his being. Matt went at him 
without Waste of introductory words. 

“My name is Matthew Bailey. I am 
seeking information. What is the average 
laimdiy bundle sent in here — I mean its 
charge value to you?” 

Mr. Shifter mopped his brow and glow- 
ered at him. 

“About forty cents,” he said crossly. 
“Why?” 

“l’ve a plan to increase your business. If 
I do it, what commission do I get?” 

Mr. Shifter’s expression changed; it be- 
trayed a degree of interest. 

“How. much business?” he inquired. 

“A himdred dollars a day — perhaps 
more.” 

Mr. Shifter’s expression underwent an- 
other change—it was suspicion now. In a 
casual way he extended a cushiony white. 
hand, on which a diamond sparkled, to a 
convenient papér-weight. 

“A day, did you say?” he questioned 
softly. 

Matt repressed a smile. He read the 
obese person’s thought. 

“Yes. You’ve got no real grip on your 
customers; nothing binding. It’s a habit, 
largely, that keeps them coming to you. 
The other fellow can get them away, if he 
tries hard enough. V^at you want is to 
hold them. My plan will do it, and boost 
your business; a hundred dollars a day for 
ten weeks anyway. After that we can talk 
some more. What’s the answer?” 

“Ten weeks — six thousand dollars,” 
purred Mr. Shifter, his eye on the ceiling, 
his hand on the weight. “That sounà 
good.” 

I “Perhaps more,” stipulated Matt. 

“Oh, sure!” agreed Mr. Shifter soothing- 
ly. “I understand. You hâve a plan. 
Corne in tomorrow, and we’ll talk it over. 
It may cool off by then—the weather,” he 
supplemented hastily, for fear the madman 
might misconstrue lum. 

“I shall be busy tomorrow,” demurred 
Matt. “Ail I want to know today is the 
commission you are prepared to pay. How 
about twenty-five per cent.?” 

“Sure! On a hundred dollars a day? You 


bet!” Mr. Shifter’s assent was hearty to 
enthusiasm. A quick idea occurred to 
Matt. 

“It will oblige me if you will put it in 
writing,” he requested. “It doesn’t com¬ 
mit you in any way until I turn in the busi¬ 
ness.” 

“Why not wait imtil you—until every- 
thing is ready?” suggested Mr. Shifter ca- 
jolingly. “In the meantime you hâve my 
Word.” 

“It won’t do.” Matt’s tone was deter- 
mined. “I must hâve something to show. 
It’s part of my plan; and it won’t take a 
minute.” 

Matt, who had not been invited to a seat, 
had drawn nearer to the laundryman as he 
spoke. The latter, reading in his visitor’s 
earnest mien a menace to lus rightful length 
of years, threw hésitation to the winds. He 
•abandoned the paper-weight as an inadé¬ 
quate protection, drew a sheet of the laim- 
dry’s stationery to him, dipped his pen in 
ink, and said with a bright cheerfulness: 

“If it’s part of your plan—of course! Go 
ahead; tell me how you want it put.” 

“Say this,” prompted Matt: “ ‘I, An¬ 
drew Shifter, for and in behalf of the White 
Star Laimdry, hereby agréé to pay Matthew 
Bailey a cash commission of twenty-five per 
cent., payable in full on demand, on ail 
laundry-work orders to the value of not less 
than one himdred dollars a day that he or 
his agents may tum in to me during the 
period of ten consecutive weeks from date 
of delivery of the first one hundred dol¬ 
lars’ worth. The work when done to be 
charged out at my présent published price- 
list’ ” 

Mr. Shifter scrawled this off in a shaky 
hand, but with an alacrity begotten of the 
assurance that the veriest child could see 
the preposterous agreement bound him to 
nothing at ail. A hundred dollars a day for 
tèn weeks running? With seven other laun- 
dries scouting for work? It couldn’t be 
done! 

He signed the paper with a courageous 
flourish and proffered it to Matt. 

“There you are,” he said briskly. “That 
ought to do you, eh?” 

A man was passing the door. Matt step- 
ped to it and accosté him. 

“Get somebody and corne in here,” he or- 
dered. “Mr. Shffter wants you to withess 
a paper.” 

“Eh? I say! What?” ejaculated the fat 
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man at the desk, dabbing at bis face with 
bis bandkercbief. 

Matt retumed to bim. He dropped bis 
band in bis pocket, quite witbout design, 
but to Mr. Shifter it seemed an ominoxis act. 
Tbere migbt be sometbing in tbere bigbly 
préjudiciai to bis anatomical entirety. He 
laugbed affably, a beroic effort, and an- 
swered bis own query. 

“Ob, yes, to be sure! Make it sbipsbape. 
Quite rigbt. I was tbinking tbe same 
tbing.” 

Matt cbanged to a place bebind bim wben 
tbe men came in, and Mr. Sbifter, feeling 
tbat bis life bung upon tbe merest tbread 
sbould be make a move awry, bade tbem 
witness bis signature, and even went so far 
as to explain to tbem tbe nature of tbe 
agreement. He considered tbis a clever bit 
of strategy tbat would ingratiate bim witb 
tbe murderous crank at bis elbow. 

“Corne to study it,” remarked Matt, 
wben tbey were alone again, “tbis writing 
is ail tbat is necessary between us. It seems 
to cover tbe case completely. Doesn’t it?” 

“It does,” concurred Mr. Sbifter readily. 

“Ail I bave to do now is to get busy and 
make good.” 

“Tbat’s all,” encomaged Mr. Sbifter. 
“Send in tbe work and we’Il do tbe rest.” 

“Better spread out a little and take on 
more belp,” counseled Matt, preparing to 
leave. “l’m giving you fair warning.” 

“Sure! l’il attend to it rigbt off,” prom- 
ised Mr. Sbifter. “Er—ab—good morning, 
Mr. BaileyP 

As Matt disappeared tbrougb tbe door 
tbe laundryman slumped down in bis cbair, 
oozing relief at every pore. Yet, as be grew 
composed and allowed bis mind to dwell 
upon tbe details of tbe interview, be found 
bimself becoming doubtful of bis fears. On 
wbat grounds, after all, were tbey based? 

Tbe man’s manner, as be tbougbt on it, 
was not tbreatening; it was simply assured. 
He bad corne to bis point at once, and bis 
speecb was coberent. Ha! It was tbe ex¬ 
travagance of bis daims—tbat plan of bis, 
wbatever it migbt be—tbat betrayed bis de- 
rangement. Wby, if wbat be proposed 
were possible, tbe Wbite Star would bave 
tbe wasb work of tbe city corneredl He’d 
bave to build a bigger plant. It would 
swamp bim as tbings stood. Eb? Wbat? 
Suppose- 

But Mr. Sbifter’s imagination lacked 
room to entertain sucb fanciful conceits. It 


was stuffed witb sordid, solid facts pertain- 
ing to tbe price of caustic soda, oxalic acid, 
cblorid of lime, and tbose more secret 
Chemicals tbat make tbe life of one’s collars 
and cuffs but as a fleeting dream. 

III 

MATT, wben be left tbe laundry, 
sougbt a téléphoné booth and called 
up the Statesburg Pottery. He re- 
quested Üiem to rush to bim athis hôtel, by 
spécial messenger, a sample jardinière from 
the lot bis option covered. 

Next he hunted up Mr. Harry Williams, 
the lawyer, and was closeted with bim for 
an hour. After tbis he paid a visit to the 
dty hall, and bad a chat with the oflSdal in 
charge of the bureau of statistics. 

Corning back he stopped at a îurniture 
store on the main retail business Street and 
talked with the manager. And, finally, he 
called at the accoimting-rooms of the daily 
papers and got their advertising-display 
rates. 

On bis return to the Central House, Matt 
found a telegram from Pilkins. As he read 
it bis face took on a puzzled look, then 
flushed angrily. Pilkins bad sent bim an 
ultimatum. It ran; 

You must be both. Make your route or send 
your time in. 

Matt cnunpled the yellow sheet in bis 
band. 

“Both drunk and crazy, am I?” he mut- 
tered. “The old owl!” 

He sat down, sizzbng, and tried to reduce 
to words the telegraph company would ac- 
cept, bis complété and ultimate opinion of 
the little wizened, gray-whiskered man two 
hundred miles away. Here he bad an open- 
ing to pull off sometbing tbat would make 
good money for tbem both, and the old 
pinch-penny—worth half a million, easily— 
wouldn’t loosen up for a beggarly few thou- 
sands. 

It was enough to make a saint sass bis 
grandmother. By George, if he could put 
tbis tbing across by bimself! He bad eight 
hundred dollars banked. It was only a 
drop in the bucket. But if he could get the 
pottery to take a chance! 

Matt, with tbis new inspiration bot upon 
bim, forgot Old Pilkins for the time and set 
bis thoughts at work in another channel. 
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Presently he went up to his room, leaving 
Word at the desk for Mitchell, and fell to 
figuring costs in systematic detail, 
i He had fipished, and was reviewing his 
computations, when the messenger from 
the pottery entered with the jardinière. 
Mitchell was at his heels. 

' “Well, how is the merry war progress- 
ing?” he questioned when the boy had gone. 

Matt tossed him Pilkins’s wire and began 
stripping the wrapping from the jardinière. 

“Look at it, Luke!” he begged. “Isn’t it 
a beauty? They are bound to fall for it. 
I can’t lose!” 

“If you don’t mind,” said Mitchell pa- 
tiently, “l’d like the English of that. You 
are talking Dutch to me. And what about 
this telegram? It seems to put a crimp in 
your activities in this neck of the woods. 
You’ve got to move on.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Sit down. Shove 
this cigar in your mouth and listen. If you 
see a hole anywhere in my logic stick a fin- 
ger through and wiggle it. First run your 
eye over this—Exhibit A.” 

Matt handed Mitchell his contract with 
Andrew Shifter. Mitchell read it carefuUy 
and passed it back. He was interested, but 
refrained from comment. 

“Exhibit B—this prize pot,” continued 
Matt. “Any one who will contract to give 
ten dollars’ worth of work within ten weeks 
to the White Star Laundry will get a jar¬ 
dinière free of cost. They’ll be mostly wom- 
en, and they’ll fall for the jar like father for 
the prodigal son. It’s the way with ’êm 
with pottery; they can’t help it.” 

{ “Go on,” said Mitchell, 
f “You see,” complied Matt, “they can 
give out the work to suit themselves—the 
whole ten dollars’ worth at once, a dollar’s 
worth a week, or any old way. The aver¬ 
age laundry bundle, Shifter says, is worth 
forty cents to him; but he was thinking 
only of collars and shirts. He forgot the 
family wash, the flat-rate stuff. A dollar a 
week is not excessive for a family. And the 
statistics show there are thirty-eight thou- 
sand familles in this dty. Are you begin- 
ning to get me, Luke?” 

( Mitchell nodded. 

“Go on,” he urged. 

“Exhibit C—customer’s order, to be sign- 
ed in duplicate. Drawn by a lawyer. Short 
and simple, but water-tight. Say only half 
the number of registered familles are éligi¬ 
ble for my purpose; and, to be safe, eut that 


in two. What hâve you got? Ninety-five 
hundred familles at ten dollars each is how 
much? What?” 

Matt came to’an exultant pause. He 
leaned back with his thumbs in his vest and 
surveyed his companion with a conqueror’s 
air. Mitchell smiled. 

“Great!” he applauded. “You are push- 
ing our good friend Colonel Mulberry Sel- 
1ers hard. It’s pretty near as cute as his 
eye-water scheme.” 

Matt waved this aside with a scomfid 
gesture. 

“Do you think,” he demanded, “l’m go- 
ing off half-cocked on this? Listen! I hâve 
parceled out this town into ten districts, 
and I shall advertise for ten high-grade 
specialty salesmen to work it—men who 
can talk the birds off the trees. 

“Each man will take along a sample jar 
in a baize bag, and he’ll tum me in fifteen 
orders a day if he has to work from six A. m. 
to midnight. Why? Because l’m going to 
pay him six dollars a day cash wages, and 
a bonus of a twenty - five - dollar suit of 
clothes if he sticks to the finish. I guess 
that won’t bring me business-getters. Oh, 
no!” 

“Go on,” said Mitchell, for the third 
time. 

“Do a little figtiring in your head, Luke; 
it won’t wreck the works,” Matt resumed. 
“Ten men—one himdred and fifty orders— 
fifteen himdred dollars a day—nine thou- 
sand dollars a week — my gross profits, 
twenty-two hundred and fifty a week. And 
l’m betting two weeks will see a clean-up. 
Don’t make me laugh.” 

“Two weeks? Why, your contract calls 
for ten. What’s the catch?” Mitchell was 
sitting up stiffly erect, his eyes intent. 

“l’il corne to that,” Matt answered. 

He had a sense of the dramatic, and there 
was in Mitchell’s attitude an earnestness 
which inspired him. If he could sweep him 
off his feet Mitchell might- 

“Let’s hâve a look at the costs,” he said 
abruptly. “The jars will stand me in forty- 
two cents a piece. Fifteen jars per day per 
man, plus wages, is twelve dollars and thirty 
cents; ten men one week, seven hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars; my net profit per week, 
fifteen hundred and twelve beauteous bucks. 
Bad, ain’t it?” 

“But the jar deliveries to customers? 
That will take time and money.” Mitchell 
put the question anxiously. 
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“Simple as sanding sugar,” asserted 
Matt. “There won’t be any deliveries, my 
boy. It’s too crudely expensive. The jars 
are in eight different designs, and the ladies, 
bless ’em, will want to pick and choose for 
themselves. Ail right. They’ll be given an 
order on the Paulett Furniture Company, 
and can call any time and get the goods. 
Paulett’s will handle the pots for me at a 
nickel apiece; and they’ll give me a week’s 
exhibition display in their show-windows 
for a hundred dollars. Newspapers adver- 
tising the display—l’m going to splurge on 
this—four himdred dollars. Commission 
on, say to start with, a thousand jars, fifty 
dollars. Incidentals — printing, bags for 
jars, and so on—another fifty. Total gen¬ 
eral expense for the first week-” 

“Six himdred dollars,” announced Mit¬ 
chell. He had drawn up to the table and 
jotted down the items as Matt reeled them 
off. “Net profit on the week, nine hundred 
and twelve dollars.” 

“And fifteen hundred from then on,” 
crowed Matt jubilantly. “It’s horrible! 
Heh?” 

Mitchell was staring at the figures before 
him. 

“If you can only do it,” he mused. 

“Do what?” 

“Get the orders.” 

“Is that ail? Pooh! Corne along with 
me. Pick out any middle-dass résidence 
you wish, and time me. It’s a cinch, I tell 
you.” 

M MATT caught up the jar as.it stood, 
without wrappings. It was an arm- 
ful, but he (fidn’t mind. He led the 
way to the Street. Mitchell followed. Both 
were salesmen; both knew the game—its 
risks, fascinations and rewards. Gambling 
is duU monotony beside it. There is no 
other game just like it. In forty minutes 
they were back. Matt had his contract, 
and a Mrs. Adkins had the jar. Matt stop- 
ped at the telegraph booth. 

“Here,” he proclaimed modestly, “is 
where Old Pilkins loses the best man on his 
staff. Help me to break the news to him; 
something that will bring on apoplexy.” 

“Walt a minute,” cautioned Mitchell. 
“The jars—how are you going to get them?” 

“Talk ’em out of Wilson if I can; steal 
’em if I must. But l’m going to get ’em.” 

“But, your first week’s selling costs? 
You’ll need a thousand for that—more!” 


“l’ve eight hundred I can lay my hands 
on. I may hâve to let Wilson in with me, 
but l’il get by in some way or bust. It’s 
too good a tlung to pass up. And, Luke, 
l’m surprised at you. You seem to hâve 
overlooked the milk in this little coconut 
l’m going to crack. It’s the catch you 
asked about. Do you know what it will do 
to Shifter if I tum in nine thousand dollars’ 
worth of orders a week? Bury him out of 
sight, that’s aU!” 

Matt threw back his head and laughed. 
He could see the jelly-like laundiyman’s de- 
spairing face. 

“l’m wisel” exdaimed Mitchell. “Shifter 
will hâve to settle or stand a damage suit.” 

“And he’s good and able to settle, you 
bet!” Matt declared. “Rated at sixty thou¬ 
sand. My lawyer says he’s worth twice 
that—^made it in the Street—^but it’s under 
cover. Income tax. Sawy?” 

Mitchell spoke earnestly. 

“Look here, Matt. l’m slow, but am I 
too late to nose in on this? I can manage 
a thousand if it will help-” 

Matt made a grab for his hand. 

“Help? It wül do the trick! I wasn’t 
going to ask you, Luke, but I was hoping 
for tiiis. It’s fifty-fifty with us. And say, 
can’t you give me a lift with this job—take 
a week or two off?” 

“Not now; later, maybe. l’m positively 
due in Wheeling, Thursday; and Pittsburg, 
Friday—Pittsburg! By Jove, l’U drop in 
on your house and give them an earful of 
chatter about this. They’ll hâve to call a 
doctor for your boss.” 

“They’ll hâve to do it now,” Matt stated 
grimly. “l’m going to électrocute him.” 

He hunched himself over a pad of blanks. 

“Don’t!” interposed Mitchell. “Be dig- 
nified—sorrowful. That’s the way to do it. 
Pilkins will begin to think he’s missed his 
eue, and when I get through with him on 
Friday, he’ll be sure of it. Ten to one you 
hear from him again.” 

And this is what the little man back 
home found waiting for him when he came 
in from his meager lunch; Matt had copied 
it from a book of practical quotations Jim- 
my, the clerk, rustled up for him: 

“And must we part? Well, if we must, we must, 
and the less said the better.” So long! 

This message was marked “Collect.” 
The charge was warranted; Pilkins had 
asked for his time. 
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IV 

H MATT placed his advertisement for 
salesmen in ail the papers. He spent 
money on this ad, for he wanted it 
seen. It was a four-inch double-column dis¬ 
play, and it was framed to scare off idlers, 
drunks, and used-to-be’s. The men who 
answered that ad would assuredly hâve to 
qualify. They were asked to caU at noon 
the next day at the Central House. 

Then Matt took a car ont to the pottery, 
on the edge of the city. Possibly he should 
hâve reversed his order of action; but fail- 
ure did not enter into his scheme of things. 

Wilson, the manager of the pottery, was 
a keen-eyed, wrinkle-worried man of forty 
odd. He wheeled around in his chair when 
Matt walked in, with a quick, searching 
glance at his face. What he saw there— 
what Matt took care to show there—did 
not seem to enljven him. Matt sat down 
with a dispirited air. 

“Well,” he announced, “you are stuck 
with those jars, Mr. Wilson. The boss 
laughed at me. Here’s a wire from him.” 

He handed the manager Ezra Pilkins’s 
first telegram. Wilson read it and passed 
it back. 

“The old man has sand in his gear-box,” 
he observed caustically. “Nothing like this 
will corne his way again in a hundred years. 
What did you want that sample jar in such 
a hurry for?” 

“To show a chap from New York. 
.Thought I might interest him; but spot 
cash? He fainted. If you’d make tenus 
now-” 

“At forty-five hundred?” 

“Thirty-seven.” 

“Nothing doing,” snapped Wilson. 

Matt reached for his hat. 

“Oh, ail right,” he said nonchalantly. 
“l’ve a plan for selling those pots that ought 
to work out, but l’m not sure. l’d hâve to 
handle the deal with my own money, and 
it isn’t much. l’d hâve to—oh, what’s the 
use! I vacate the option. Good luck to 
you!” 

He rose, but Wilson held up a méditative 
hand. 

“What’s the plan?” he desired to know. 
Matt grinned. 

“It came to me in a dream. It’s bad luck 
to tell. But herel l’il make you a propo¬ 
sition. Take it or leave it. Seven himdred 
cash down, and six notes, ten days apart. 


for five hundred each.” 

“What security?” 

“The jars; stock to be drawn on only as 
the notes are met; seventeen himdred to- 
day to satisfy thé first payment. Delivery 
free in Statésburg.” 

Wilson gave a cynical laugh. 

“You are too modest,” he deplored. 

“It’s my one failing,” confessed Matt. 
“Good morning. I see you’d rather nurse 
those jars till they’re nice and crazed.” 

His hand was on the knob whcn Wilson, 
with an ireful exclamation, as if an unex- 
pected pin had prodded him, called out: 

“You infernal, depraved, cold-blooded, 
sand-bagging yeggmanl They’ll land you 
in the chair yet. Corne back here and write 
your check. l’m in a hole, and you know 
it.” 

“GIVE the ofiSce to Old Pilkins,” 
said Matt to Luke Mitchell that 
evening as he saw him off. “Tell 
him l’il hâve a few jars in stock if he hap- 
pens to get a call for some. Six months ago 
there was a Spanish chap down in Rio who 
queried us on thirty gross of fourteen-inch, 
but he went to sleep, and I reckon O. P. has 
forgotten him. He may wake up and do 
something. Anyway, we’ll hâve jars to sell 
if Shifter takes the count when I expect 
him to.” 

“Leave it to me,” responded Mitchell. 
“What worries me is the shoe-string you 
are working with. If there’s a slip-up any- 
where-” 

“There won’t be. AU I want is the right 
selling crew, and the rest is pie. We’ü 
start in Thursday. l’U wire you that night 
the first day’s results. If it reads merrily 
you might by acciçient drop the telegram 
where Pilkins wül find it. I want to rub it 
in on him, the old clam!” 

Matt, after MitcheU was gone, had him- 
self taken up to his room, and here he stud- 
ied out a line of selling taUc for his men, to 
be typed in manifold. Then he touched a 
match to an old jimmy pipe and wreathed 
himself in smoke; and in it, as in a double 
exposure moving-picture scene, he saw a 
trim, gray-eyed, black-haired young woman 
frowning at him scomfully. There was not 
a doubt of it—she was a decidedly pretty 
girl! 

“l’il give her a chance,” he said, when 
after a time he got up and made ready for 
bed. 
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In the moming he stepped over to the 
laundry. Miss Kitty merely glanced at 
him as he came in, and said: 

“Mrs. Doyle is at home, ill.” 

Matt politely ejgpressed his regrets, and 
added: 

“It is unfortunate, because l’ve a notion 
she would listen to me. l’ve signed up with 
the White Star. It will take away a bunch 
of business from you, and ail the others; 
but l’ve been thinking it over, and I haven’t 
the heart to push you—that is, your moth- 
er—to the wall. There’s a way out, if you’d 
care to hâve me tell you.” 

Miss Doyle came over to the counter and 
rested her arms on it. Apparently her 
mood had changed, for she smiled at him 
pleasantly. 

“Just what is this joke of yours?” she 
challenged. “It is awfully hot to be going 
around stringing people for the fun of it. 
It must be something new. What is it?” 

Matt’s brown eyes smiled into the gray 
ones—a friendly smile that deepened hers. 

“Thank you,” he said fervi^y. “I was 
beginning to think January had left an ici- 
cle here in Statesburg that July couldn’t 
melt. Please don’t freeze up again when I 
tell you that though it’s someAing new it 
is not a joke at ail—” she stiffened instant- 
ly—“unless you consider this a joke.” 

He spread bèfore her the Shifter con- 
tract. She allowed her eyes to rest upon it, 
raised them distrustfully to his, then, at his 
urging, lowered them again and read down 
the lines. 

“It was you,” laughed Matt, “who were 
having your little joke with me. Miss Doyle! 
Fifteen per cent.? You didn’t mean it, of 
course. Twenty is commun, and twenty- 
five not imusual, l’m told.” 

She acknowledged this with an absent 
nod. Her brows were drawn in perplexed 
considération of the contract. 

“Six hundred dollars a week?” Why, 
how-” 

She stopped, appealing to him for the so¬ 
lution. 

Matt explained. He could do it now, for 
he was safeguarded at ail points. The 
girl listened, doubtfully at first; hurled 
questions at him next; and, at last, settled 
to a consuming interest which held her 
dumb. 

“As I understand it from my attorney, 
who seems to be a rather well-posted man,” 
Matt concluded, “the White Star isn’t a 


popular institution with you other laundry 
people. That cut-rate war wasn’t a thing 
any of you enjoyed too much, I imagine; 
Shifter isn’t the sort of person you’d lose 
an arm for. WeU, here’s your chance to 
even up. Let me show you.” 

Whereupon Matt, who was by now be- 
hind the counter in agreeable contiguity to 
the girl, carefuUy sketched for her the plan 
that had occurred to him over his pipe the 
night before. It was a new angle to his 
proposed campaign, yet in no way inter- 
fered with the main issue—it helped. And 
there were possibilities in it of further profit 
to Messrs. Baüey and Mitchell not unpleas- 
ant to contemplate. 

When he came out, an hour later. Miss 
Kitty companioned him to the door. She 
gave him a cordial hand at parting, and a 
briiliant smile that followed him acrossthe 
way, for he turned to see. She was a won- 
derfully pretty girl! 

V 

PJl THERE are times in a man’s life 
when ail things conspire tobalk him, 
from the elusive collar-button in the 
morning to the just-missed five-o’clock for 
home at night. And there are other times, 
rare indeed as rain when needed, in which 
his every undertaking flows as smoothly 
to success as rivers of oil over beds of glass. 
This latter luck was Matt’s in his présent 
undertaking. 

He started in with a larger crew of sales- 
men than he had intended doing; for his 
ads had drawn to him men of ability not 
only from the city but from neighboring 
towns. He had half a hundred to pick 
from, and at the end of an aftemoon of 
gruelling catechism he found himself with 
twelve who had qualified, and three others 
worth serions considération. 

He subdivided his districts to make ter- 
ritory for additional men, and in the mom¬ 
ing he sent his expeditionary force of twelve 
hot-foot into the fray. That they fought 
valiantly was evinced by the telegram Luke 
Mitchell received in Pittsburg the following 
day, and which Old Pilkins picked up, later, 
from his oflâce floor: 

First round. Twelve men knocked out an aver¬ 
age of nine orders each. Total, one thousand and 
eighty dollars. Watch it grow. 

On Friday the total number of sales 
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reached fifteen hundred dollars, an average 
of twelve and a half orders per man. Sat- 
xirday saw sales drop to twelve hmdred 
and sixty dollars, and Matt cautioned his 
squad that henceforth fifteen orders a day 
was the minimum; if in any two days the 
average for a man feil below this mark he 
would be let out. 

Secretly, Matt was in high feather over 
the results; the start surpassed his expec¬ 
tations. He paid ofif for the half weëk, and 
it made a big hole in his bank balance. 
However, nine hundred and sixty dollars in 
commissions was coming to him—if he could 
get it. And he decided to try out on Mon- 
day the three men in reserve. A day would 
prove them, or two at most. 

At ten o’clock on Monday moming Matt 
walked into Mr. Shifter’s office. Mr. Harry 
Williams, the attorney, was with him. Mr. 
Shifter was bent over his desk absorbed in 
the perusal of a collection of report-slips. 
They were, apparently, of a distressful na¬ 
ture, for he was saying things to himself 
which are never heard in church. He swimg 
arovmd with a jerk when his name was 
spoken. 

“What the devil-” 

His voice died in his throat. Matt was 
silently extending to him a packet of papers 
neatly girdled with rubber-bands. 

“Work-orders,” he stated briefly. “Three 
himdred and eighty-foirr of them. At ten 
dollars each.” 

Mr. Shifter ignored the packet, yet he 
was aware now that he could not ignore 
the man. He had reason to know the fel- 
low was very actively sane. He found his 
voice. 

“Do you think,” he blustered, “you can 
put anything on me like this? Tve got re¬ 
ports from my drivers. You are simply 
handing me work that’s already mine—my 
own customers!” 

“In the first place,” rejoined Matt calm- 
ly, “only about thirty per cent, of these or¬ 
ders are from persons you are serving. We 
asked as we went along. In the second 
place, you had no hold on them; they were 
anybody’s to get who went after them. l’ve 
proved it. In the third place, our contract 
doesn’t specify from whom I was to get 
the work. Here’s a copy of it. Hâve a 
look!” 

He tossed contract and orders on the 
desk, and helped himself to a chair. Mr. 
Williams laid a third paper on the desk. 


“Kindly receipt for the orders,” he re- 
quested politely, and helped himself, also, 
to a chair. “li you refuse the work,” he 
said further, “it will put the White Star in 
bad with the peuple of this city. Do you 
want that?” 

Mr. Shifter regarded Mr. Williams with 
plain dislike. That gentleman had institu- 
ted court proceedings against him, on a 
time not distant, for an unreasonable cus- 
tomer whose daim, for laundry lost, Mr. 
Shifter had disputed. And Mr. Shifter had 
paid, with costs. He said now: 

“The contract was gotten from me im- 
der—” he was about to use the word com¬ 
pulsion, but his pride forbade—“under a 
misapprehension,” he finished. 

Matt tumed to the lawyer. 

“Suppose you step out and interview the 
witnesses. Mr. Shifter acquainted them 
with the provisions of the contract. He 
seemed then to consider it a very good 
thing.” 

“And why not?” asked the lawyer of the 
laundryman. “You hâve there nearly four 
thousand dollars’ worth of work covenanted 
for. You ought to be tickled to death, 
Shifter!”' 

“And it’s only a beginning,” said Matt 
with an air of apology. “Just breaking the 
groimd. This week we shall get to going 
right. You see,” he explained to Mr. Shift¬ 
er, as if his attitude encouraged him, “those 
ads in the Simday papers stirred the women 
up. They are packing Paulett’s store this 
moming-^afify over the jardinières. Want 
to carry them ofif on the spot. l’ve had to 
put a man there to take orders. Great 
scheme, isn’t it?” 

He leaned forward, like one sure of mer- 
ited applause. Mr. Shifter mopped his face 
and breathed stertorôusly. At length he 
managed a sneer, and inquired: 

“Who guarantees these orders? How do 
I know they are straight?” 

“There’s your téléphoné,” suggested 
Matt. “Pick out any names you wish aiid 
ask.” 

“As for the guarantee,” put in Williams, 
“read the order, Shifter. It’s a contract. I 
drew it. And in this State a feme covert — 
that’s a married woman—can contract of 
her own part in any siun imder one hun¬ 
dred dollars, if it’s that you are driv- 
ing at. With others, of due âge, the sky’s 
the limit,” he added, descending grace- 
fully to vemacular. “What’s the trouble, 
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Shifter? You’re in a fair way to get ail 
the laundry-work in town.” 

Ms. Shifter gave him a baleful glance. 
He caught up the bunch of orders, read one 
and riffled the rest with a stodgy thumb. 
In the silence the drone of the electric fan 
filled the room. Then suddenly, without 
the préfacé of “hem” or “hum,” Mr. Shifter 
exploded into speech: 

“What do you take me for, you two? Do 
you think I don’t see the kick in this cor¬ 
ner you’re forcing on me? AU the work in 
the City? I can’t handle it. You know it. 
It’s a conspiracy to ruin me!” 

Matt interrogated his attorney with an 
injured air. 

“How? By increasing his business, ac- 
cording to contract?” 

“I repudiate the contract!” bawled the 
baited laimdryman. “It’s robbery!” 

“Robbery?” Matt’s face was a picture 
of bewilderment. “Mr. Wüliams, this is 
beyond me. I bring him in thousands of 
dollars of work, and he says I am robbing 
him.” 

“Corne now, Shifter,” soothed the attor¬ 
ney. “Be reasonable. Of course you don’t 
mean what you said. It’s libelous. Sign 
the receipt and let Mr. Bailey go. He’s a 
busy man.” 

Mr. Shifter, weltering in the sweat of his 
very bones, screamed a reply. 

“l’il see you both in Hades first! l’U 
send my lawyers to you. l’U fight. You 
can’t bulldoze me, Wüliams. I know 
you!” 

“It appears you don’t,” remarked Will¬ 
iams, getting to his feet. He reachèd forth 
and took the pack of orders from the other’s 
hand. “Mr. Baüey wül go on with his con¬ 
tract. Meanwhüe consult your counsel. 
l’U be delighted to hear what they hâve to 
say.” 

He set out for the door, Matt foUow- 
ing. 

It is said that before the eyes of a drown- 
ing man the events of his lÛe hurtle by at 
lightning speed; and so, in the suffocating 
moment, that ensued for Mr. Shifter as the 
two- minatory figures crossed the few 
breadths of Brussels between desk and door, 
he saw the folly of his course. These men 
were to be placated, not opposed. 

“Hold on!” he gasped. “What wül you 
settle for?” 

Williams stayed his steps on the thresh- 
old. Matt retiumed a step. 


“What do you mean?” he questioned. 
“My commission on these présent orders is 
nine hundred and sixty dollars, payable on 
demand. And I won’t eut it. What do 
you mean?” 

“I don’t ask you to eut it,” Mn Shifter 
hastened to assure him. His voice was oüy 
now. “l’U pay it, do the work, and give 
you five hundred doUars bonus to caU 
the deal off. That’s Uberal, ain’t it— 
square?” 

Matt gazed upon him compassionately. 

“My dear man! Do you know what 
you’re asking! I estimate my contract to 
be worth to me easUy twenty thousand dol¬ 
lars. ReaUy now, you mustn’t say these 
things. It’s nonsense.” 

Mr. Shifter’s mind, dodging this way and 
that for an avenue of escape from his fright- 
ful predicament, came suddenly upon it. 
He woidd farm the business out among the 
other laundries! They’d be glad to get 
back the work the infernal mechanism this 
man had set in motion would snatch away 
from them. He brightened, and said with 
artful dissimulation: 

“It can’t last, Baüey. You’U faU down 
in a day or two. So go ahead; l’U do the 
work. Give me the orders.” 

“The receipt,” prompted WiUiams from 
the door. 

Mr. Shifter signed it, and stood definitely 
committed to his contract. 

“Now,” said Matt, “my commission, 
please. i\fter this we wül make the setüe- 
ments weekly, if you wish.” 

“Without préjudice to yovur right of de¬ 
mand,” prompted the lawyer again.” 

“Certainly; I reserve the right,” stipu- 
lated Matt. 

Mr. Shifter yielded. The orders unques- 
tionably were vaUd. WiUiams would not 
dare to be a party to an open fraud; and 
the reports of his own men were convincing. 
Matt went away, able now to finance hfe 
Project for another week. 

It was not until minutes later, so sadly 
muddled were his wits, that it dawned on 
Mr. Shifter he had paid commissions on 
work that woiüd corne in only in piecemeal, 
scattered over ten long weeks. At this rate 
he would be spending thousands of dollars 
in commissions months in advance of equal 
receipts. 

He put on his hat and tottered out into 
the Street. He would see his lawyers; but 
first his condition required a drink. 
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VI 

“WELL, l’ve started my vacation,” 
said Luke Mitchell as, a fortnight 
later, on a Monday aftemoon, he 
swung off the train and grasped Matt’s 
hand. He laughed. “How’s the melon— 
ready to eut?” 

“Just about,” grinned Math “Hop in 
this cab, and l’U take you somewhere,” 

On the way Matt submitted to him cer¬ 
tain figures, neatly marshalled on a sheet of 
foolscap. .An expression of intense satisfac¬ 
tion settled on Mitchell’s face as he looked 
them over. This is what he saw: 

RECEIPTS 

Work-orders: total value 

to date . $29,100.00 

Commissions due and 
paid . 

EXPENSE 

Pottery paid in full. $3700.00 

Wages, 12 men, A class, 

15days®$6.00 . 1080.00 

Wages, 12 men, B class, 

12days®$4.50 . 648.00 

Advtg., printing, show- 
windows, sundries .... 650.00 

Com. to Paulett on 2900 

jars . 146.00 

Retainer to Williams ... 100.00 


Joint capital intact .... 

Cashinbank. 

“Why, we can’t lose!” exclaimed Mitchell 
delightedly. 

“Wilson is a good fellow, and I paid him 
up,” explained Matt. “If it hada’t been 
for him-” 

“Sure! What about Shifter? He must 
be doing a dance?” 

“I haven’t seen him for a week. Kept 
out of his way. He was ’phoning me ail 
day yesterday. Williams has been handling 
him.” 

“Didn’t he fight?” 

“He tried. Wanted to raise his price-list 
and scare people off; but I forestaUed that 
in the contract. His lawyers told him he 
hadn’t a leg to stand on. The case is 
unique; no precedents in the books. He’s 
like a man with a bear by the tail—he can’t 
let go.” 

Mitchell laughed. 

“Not imtil you say the word. Hello, 
here’s the Central House! I thought-” 

“We are not going in now,” Matt in- 
formed him. “We are going to see Kitty.” 


952.00 

1,800.00 

$3,243.00 


“ ‘Kitty?’ Oh, Kitty Doyle! Say, old 
chap, you must be thick with her?” said 
Mitchell slyly, as he tumbled out of the 
cab. 

“Thick as thieves,” rejoined Matt. “The 
old lady is laid up with inflammatory rheu- 
matism. Kitty is running the shop. Corne 
on in.” 

They seemed to be as busy as usual in 
the laundry. Drivers were bringing in bun- 
dles, and there were sounds from the back 
of a general activity. Mitchell stared. He 
had imagined, with the White Star comer- 
ing the work, business would be at the point 
of death with the other plants. But Kitty, 
smilmg and chipper, was greeting him. 
Doyle’s used his stardi. 

“Corne around,” Matt invited. 

He opened the gâte and led the way be- 
hind the counter with the assmance of a 
habit. He went further. There was a 
small glass-partitioned room off the main 
ofiâce, and Matt marched into this. 

“Now, ELitty,” he said, when they were 
seated, “tell him what it means—the speed 
you’ve got on here. You can see he’s foggy 
as a ni^t on the lake.” 

Kitty showed a faultless row of white 
teeth, and her gray eyes danced. 

“Why,” she said, “the White Star tried 
to farm out the work; but I went around 
to see the others, and we wouldn’t touch it. 
Matt put me up to that. Shifter was wild. 
He saw damage suits in his dreams, I guess. 
He offered to pro rate the business among 
us, according to capacity, and let us de- 
liver and coUect in full. The East End— 
only a one body-ironer shop—gave in, but 
the rest of us held out. Finally, Shifter 
proposed to pay five per cent, on the book 
value of the work, and still let us collect in 
full. We stood out for ten—and got it!” 
she concluded triumphantly. 

“That was ten days ago,” Matt acquaint- 
ed Mitchell. “Counting the commission, 
the plants are showing very nearly normal 
profits, and yet the White Star is working 
overtime at a big loss. Luke, it’g the fun- 
niest thing that ever happenedl” 

“It’s the best thing!” declared Kitty ve- 
hemently. “Shifter has tried to hog the 
laundry business of this town, and-” 

Mitchell burst into a guffaw. He couldn’t 
help it. 

“That’s good! First rate!” he applauded. 

“I didn’t mean it that way,” she said, 
though with a smile. “He’s tried to steal 
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business from us—^played dirty tricks on us 
ail—and now he’s getting his. It bas al- 
most cured mother, just thinking of it.” 

Matt chanced to glance out of the win- 
dow. What he saw brought a long, low 
whistle from him. 

“See who’s here!” he exclaimed. 

“Shifter!” cried Elitty. “What does he 
want?” 

“I can guess,” chuckled Matt. “Would 
you mind, Kitty, letting uS hâve the room 
a while?” 

“Of course. l’il send him to you.” 

She ran out. They could hear her curtly 
answering Shifter’s questions; then he came 
lumbering in. His face was set in anxious 
Unes, and it was pale. To Matt he looked 
as if he had lost a score of pounds. 

“l’VE been trying to get you for two 
days,” said Mr. Shifter, pointing an 
accusing finger at him. 

“Really?” ' Matt’s surprise was elaborate. 
“Hâve a chair. This is my partner—Mr. 
Mitchell. You know him, I believe. He’s 
in starch.” 

“Your partner?” Mr. Shifter gave Mit¬ 
chell a prolonged scowl. Mitchell returned 
the scrutiny with the last insult a man can 
give under fire of the kind. He brought 
out his knife and began placidly paring his 
nails. 

“Huh!” grunted Mr. Shifter, and sat 
down. . Without more ado he produced a 
check-book, imcapped a fountain-pen, and 
snarled at Matt, “What’s your figure?” 

Matt permitted an expression of doubt 
to play upon his features. 

“Do I understand that you are asking me 

But the other eut him short with a sav¬ 
age growl. 

“You know what I mean. I want that 
contract canceled. How much?” 

Matt tumed to his partner. 

“Luke, he wants the contract canceled. 
How about it? Our organization is com¬ 
plété, and we are really only just getting 
into our stride.” 

Mitchell consulted the statement Matt 
had given him in the cab. He penciled on 
the back of it, the while Shifter sat surly 
and silent. Mitchell spoke: 

“In round numbers, work orders tumed 
in to date corne to $29,000. That’s an aver¬ 
age of $1900 a day, or $114,000 for ten 
weeks. Commissions at twenty-five per 


cent., $28,500. Less commission paid to 
date, $21,225. That’s the way it figures 
out.” 

“What?” Mr. Shifter’s voice was a 
hoarse scream. “It’s a hold-up! You-” 

“Stop iti” Matt broke in on him sternly. 
“We didn’t seek this interview. You came 
to us. Mitchell, you’ve forgotten the jar¬ 
dinières. We hâve five hundred dozen on 
hand—$2500. Add that in.” 

“Total, $23,725,” announced Mitchell. 

“Never!” yelled the laundryman. 

His eyes bloodshot and protruding, his 
great jowls a-tremble, the sweat streaming 
down them, he was a lamentable picture of 
a man. Mitchell, disgusted at the sight, 
and mindful of Kitty’s arraignment pf him, 
felt, nevertheless, some small stirrings of 
compassion for the créature. 

“I say, Matt,” he began. 

“We will eut off the odd hundreds,” Matt 
decreed, “and not another cent. And we 
won’t parley with you again, Shifter. We 
are ready to go on with our contract. 
There’s $85,000 of work for you to handle 
yet. Speak quick. It’s two-thirty. The 
banks close at three.” 

’ Had Matt been an oyster, however bad, 
the laimdryman would hâve swallowcd him 
then and there to murder him. He slammed 
his check-book shut, and made as if to rise. 
But at the thought of eighty-five thousand 
dollars more of work he (hropped weakly 
back in his chair. It affrighted him. If the 
laundry ring should stick him up for in- 
creased commissions? If damage suits 
should pile up against him with the infa- 
mous Williams at their back? If—it was 
enoughl With a groan that seemed to rend 
his vitals, he wrote the check. 

VII 

IT WAS the next evening. Matt 
in a quiet way was celebrating his 
rise to opulence; he was having 
Kitty out to dinner in a cool Summer-gar- 
den by the river. Mitchell had invented 
important letter-writing which kept him at 
the hôtel. 

“What do you say, little girl?” Matt was 
asking. “The organization is ready-made 
for you. Why can’t you and the others get 
together and push the scheme for your mu- 
tual benefit? There’s a way to do it.” 

“No! No! No!” broke in Kitty turbu- 
lently. “l’m afraid of it. See what it did 
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to Shifterl Not for me, Matt. l’il hâve 
none of it, and that’s final.” 

Matt sighed. He had six thousand jardi¬ 
nières on hand. They were paid for, and 
he had split up with Mitchell $24,443, less 
a day’s wages to fifteen men, and the price 
of as many suits of clothes. He was, in 
brief, twelve thousand dollars to the good 
for three weeks’ work; yet it sorrowed him 
to think of ail those glittering jars accumu- 
lating storage charges for months to corne. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said to Kitty 
resignedly. “But you won’t refuse to ac- 
cept a trifling gift from me, bought with 
Shifter money; you wouldn’t be afraid of 
that, would you? You did so much to help 
me.” 

Kitty glanced at him from under médita¬ 
tive brows. 

“It dépends,” she answered. “What is 
it?” 

Matt took a survey aroimd. They were 
off in a corner overlooking a bend in the 
river. And there was a broad moon which 
made the pendent vari-colored lamps above 
them seem tawdry superfluities. 

It affected Matt, the moon; it always did. 
“The devil’s in the moon for mischief.” 
Men, they say, go mad at times beneath it. 
Matt did not go so far as this, but it changed 
him. He forgot the jardinières. He grew 
mysterious, appealing; and his voice took 
on a deeper tone. It must be remembered 
that Kitty was a stunningly pretty girl. 

“It is this,” he said. “1 hope you will 
like it.” 

He drew a small, kid-sheathed box from 
his pocket and opened it. A thousand daz- 
zling sparks flashed out at Kitty. 

“0-o-oh!” she cooed, and fell silent. 

“May I put it on?” he begged tenderly. 
“With a wish?” 

He reached out for her hand, but she 
drew it back quickly. And she said, stam- 
mering the words: 

“ 1 —I don’t think you can. I—you see, 
Matt, there’s some one else—oh, don’t make 
me say it! Please!” 

Matt recognized his mistake—and the 
moon had covered her face with a cloud. 
It was as if a cup of cold water had been 
dashed on him. He shivered at the near- 
ness of the mishap. Yet he played his part 
out like a man and a gentleman. 

“It is ail right, Kitty,” he assured her 
gravely. “I understand. But I wantyou 
to wear it because—because you are a 


trump, the best ever, and I wish you ail the 
good luck in the world. You v^l know I 
meant it whenever you look at this.” 

“Oh, like that—yesi” consented Kitty; 
and she poked out a dexter finger right will- 
ingly. “You’re a dear,” she murmured, as 
hé slipped on the ring. 

“Well, that’s something anyway,” said 
Matt gratefully. 

A LITTLE wizened, gray-whisker- 
ed old man was sitting with Luke 
Mitchell in the Central House lobby 
when Matt sauntered in after seeing Kitty 
home. He stopped in his tracks and looked 
at him hard. The little old man returned 
the look with a twinkling eye. 

“Corne on; l’m in the flesh,” he encour- 
aged. “Just ran over to see how you are 
getting on.” 

“l’ve told him. I said you’d hear from 
him again,” boasted Mitchell. 

Matt came forward and stuck out his 
hand. He was grinning. 

“Didn’t somebody say I was crazy with 
the beat?” he observed. 

“A wrong diagnosis,” acknowledged Old 
. Pilkins with a wry smile. “Sit down. I 
want to talk with you. I hear you hâve 
some of those jars left.” 

“A few—forty-two gross,” replied Matt 
easily. He was studying Old Pilkins’ be- 
whiskered visage. 

“1 could use thirty of them,” said that 
person promptly. It was his way; no beat- 
ing around the bush. 

“I see!” was Matt’s answer. “That chap 
down in Rio has corne to life. That’s why 
you are here—thought, perhaps, l’d blown 
up by this time.” 

Mr. Pilkins nodded.' 

“Right! What’s your price?” 

Matt looked at Mitchell. 

“What do you say, Luke?” 

“I don’t say. It’s up to you.” 

“You can hâve,” said Matt to the little 
man, “the entire lot at-” 

“1 said only thirty gross.” 

“The entire lot,” repeated Matt stpadily, 
“at cost to us—sixty dollars.” 

Mr. Pilkins, knowing the ways of men 
flushed with success, had calmly calculated 
on being held up at a stiff advance, and was 
prepared to pay it; for there was a hand- 
some profit on the Rio order on anything 
under eighty dollars. 

And, furüier, he was prepared to pay for 
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his late error of judgment conceming Matt; 
he believed the smart still lingered. He 
was taken aback, therefore, to find he must 
again reverse his judgment. He had not 
counted on this display of magnanimity. 
But he was not the man to discover his feel- 
ings to public gaze. 

“Done!” he agreed. “And by the way, 
Matthew, you’ve been working pretty hard 
over here. Why not take your vacation 


now—a month—my expense—and brace up 
for the Fall. l’m planning a campaign I 
want to talk over with you when you corne 
back.” 

Matt caught Mitchell’s eye on him. He 
rebuked the mirth in it with a cold stare, 
and said to Old Pilkins seriously: 

“Why, thank you, governor; that’s 
mighty nice of you. A mighty fine thing. 
l’U do it.” 
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CHAPTER I 

TOM LOUETON 

“1 ï)nND DONT forget that ribbon!” 

called Kate Saltoim from the 
I ranch-house door. “And don’t 
lose the sample!” 

“I won’t!” shouted Tom Loudon, turn- 
ing in his saddle. “l’il get her just like 
you said! Don’t you worry any!” 

He waved his hat to Kate, faced about, 
and put his horse to a lope. 

“Is it likely now l’d forget?” he mut- 
tered. “We’d do more’n that for her, 
wouldn’t we, fellah?” 

The horse, a long-legged chestnut named 
Ranger, turned back one ear. He was 
accustomed to being questioned, was Ran¬ 
ger. Tom Loudon loved him. He had 
bought him a five-year old from the 88 
ranch the year before, and he would allow 


no one save Kate Saltoun to ride him. For 
the sun and the moon, in the estimation 
of Tom Loudon, rose and set in the black 
eyes of Kate Saltoim, the exceedingly 
handsome daughter of Jçhn T. Saltoim, 
the owner of the great Bar-S ranch. 

This day Loudon was riding into Fare- 
well for the ranch mail, and Kate had 
commissioned him to do an errand for her. 
To serve his lady was joy to Loudon. He 
did not believe that she was aware of his 
State of mind. A flirt was Kate, and a 
charming one. She played with a man as a 
cat plays with a mouse. At which pleas- 
ant sport Kate was an adept. But Loudon 
realized nothing of ail tlJs. Shrewd and 
penetrative in his business, where Kate 
was concerned he saw nothing but the 
obvious. 

Where the trail snaked over Indian 
Ridge, ten miles from the ranch-house, 
Loudon pulled up in front of a lone pine 
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tree. On the tnmk of the pine a notice 
was tacked. Which notice set forth briefly 
that two hundred dollars reward was of- 
fered for the person or persons of the un- 
known miscreant or miscreants who were 
depleting the herds of the Éar-S and the 
Cross-in-a-box outfits. It was signed by 
SherifE Block. 

Who the miscreants were no one knew 
with certainty. But strange taies were told 
of the 88 punchers. It was whispered that 
they carried rimning-irons on their saddles. 
Certainly they displayed, when riding the 
range, a marked aversion to the company 
of men from the other ranches. 

The remains of small fires had been found 
time and again in draws bordering the 88 
range, and once a fire-marked cinch-ring 
had been picked up. As the jimmy and 
bunch of skeleton keys in a man’s pocket so 
are the running-iron and the extra cinch- 
ring under a puncher’s saddle-skirts. They 
incücate a criminal tendency; specifically, 
in the latter case, a whole-hearted wiUing- 
ness to brand the cattle of one’s neighbor. 

Loudon read the notice of reward, slow 
contempt curling his lips. 

“Signs,” he said gently. “Signs,-! 

What they need is Vigilantes—^Vigilantes 
an’ a baie o’ rope!” 

He turned in his saddle and looked back 
over the way he had corne. Fifty miles 
to the South the Frying-Pan moimtains lay 
in a cool, blue, tumbling line. 

From where Loudon sat on his horse to 
the Fiying-Pans stretched the rolling range, 
eut by a Üiin, kinked strip of cotton woods 
marking the course of a wandering river, 
pock-marked with draws and shallow ba- 
sins, blotched with clumps of pine and 
tamarack, and hiunped with knolls and 
sprawling hills. The meandering stream 
was the Lazy, and ail the land in sight, and 
beyond for that matter, was the famous 
Lazy River country held by tluree great 
ranches, the Cross-in-a-box, the Bar-S, 
and the 88. 

Of these the 88 was the largest and the 
farthest west of the three, its eastern line 
running along the highbluffed banks of 
the Falling Horse, into which the Lazy 
emptied some ten miles from the 88 ranch- 
house. East of the 88 lay the Bar-S, and 
east of the Bar-S was the Cross-in-a-box. 
The two latter ranches owned the better 
grazing, the more broken country l)dng 
within the borders of the 88 ranch. 


Beyond the 88 range, across the Falling 
Horse, were the Three Sisters Moimtains, 
a wild and jumbled tangle of peaks and 
narrow valleys where the hunter and the 
bear and the mountain-lion lived and had 
their beings. East of the Lazy River 
country lay the Double Diamond A and 
the Hog-pen outfits; north and south 
stretched other ranches, but ail the ranges 
ended where the Three Sisters began. 

Loudon swung his gaze westward, then 
slowly his eyes slid 'round and fastened on 
the little brown dots that were the ranch 
buildings of the Bar-S. He shook his head 
gently and sighedTielplessly. 

He was thinking partly of Kate and 
partly of her father, the gray old man who 
owned the Bar-S and would believe noth- 
ing evil of his neighbors, the hard-riding 
88 boys. Loudon was morally certain 
that forty cows within the last three months 
had transferred their allegiance from Bar-S 
to 88, and he had hinted as much to Mr. 
Saltoim. But the latter had laughed him 
to scom and insisted that only a few cows 
had been taken and that the Itfting was the 
Work of independent rustlers, or perhaps 
of one of the other ranches. Nevertheless, 
in response to the repeated urging of his 
foreman, Bill Rainey, Mr. Sdtoun had 
joined with the Cross-in-a-box in offering 
a reward for the rustlers. 

Loudon was well aware of the reason for 
Mr. Saltoun’s fatuous blindness. That 
reason was Sam Blakely, the 88 manager, 
who came often to the Bar-S ranch and 
spent many hours in the company of Kate. 
Mr. Saltoun did not believe that a dog 
would bite the hand that fed him. But it 
ail dépends on the breed of dog. And Blake¬ 
ly was the wrong bréed. 

“He sure is a pup,” Loudon said softly, 
“an’ yellow at that. He’d steal the mocca- 
sins ofï a dead Injun. An’ Block would help 
him, the cow-thief.” 

Then, being young, Loudon practised 
the road-agent’s spin on the notice of re¬ 
ward tacked on the pine-tree, and planted 
three accurate bullets in the same spot. 

“Here, you! What ye doin’?” rasped a 
grating voice in Loudon’s immédiate rear. 

Loudon turned an unhurried head. Ten 
yards distant a tall man, black-bearded, of a 
disagreeable east of countenance, was lean- 
ing forward across an outerop. 

“1 asked ye what ÿe were doin’?” repeated 
the peevish individual, glaring at Loudon. 
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“I heard ye the first time, Sheriff,” re- 
plied Loudon pladdly. “I was just figurin’ 
whether to tell ye I was shoein’ a horse or 
catchin’ butterflies. Which answer would 
ye like best?” 

“Ye think yo’re mighty funny, Tom 
Loudon, but I tell ye flat if ye don’t go slow 
'round here l’il find a quick way o’ knockin’ 
your horns ofï.” 

“Ye don’t say. When ye goin’ to 
begin?” 

Loudon beamed upon the sheriff, his gun 
held with studied carelessness. Sheriff 
Block walked from behind his breastworks, 
his eyes watchful, his thumbs carefuUy 
hooked in the armholes of his vest. 

“That notice ain’t no target,” he gruntèd, 
halting beside the pine-tree. 

“It is now,”'remarked Loudon genially. 

“It won’t be no more.” 

“O’ course not, Sheriff. I wouldn’t think 
o’ shootin’ at it if you say no. It’s a right 
pretty piece o’ readin’. Did ye write it ail 
yourself?” 

The sheriff’s eyes became suddenly blank 
and fixed. His right thumb slowly im- 
hooked. 

“I only fired three shots,” observed Lou¬ 
don, the muzzle of his six-shooter bearing 
on the pit of the sheriff’s stomach. 

The sheriff’s right thumb rehooked itself 
hurriedly. His frame relaxed. 

“Ye shouldn’t get mad over a joke,” con- 
tinued Loudon. “It’s plumb foolish. Been 
hidin’ behind that rock long?” 

“I wasn’t hidin’ behind it. I was down 
in the draw, an’ I seen you a-readin’ the 
notice, an’ I corne up.” 

Loudon’s gray eyes twinkled. He knew 
that the sheriff lied. He knew that Block 
had heard his comments on Blakely and his 
own worshipful person, but evidently the 
sheriff did not consider this an opportune 
time for taking umbrage. 

“So ye corne up, did ye? Guess ye 
thought it was one o’ the rustlers driftin’ in 
to see what reward was out for him, didn’t 
ye? But don’t get downhearted. Maybe 
one’ll corne siftin’ along yet. Why don’t ye 
camp here, Sheriff? It’U be easier than 
ridin’ the range for ’em, an’ a heap healthier. 
Now, Sheriff, remember what I said 'bout 
gettin’ redheaded. Say, between friends, 
an’ I won’t tell even the little hoss, who do 
you guess is doin’ the rustlin’?” 

“If I knowed,” grpwled the sheriff, “his 
name’d be wrote on the notice.” 


“Would it? I was just wonderin’. Hab¬ 
it I got.” 

“Don’t you fret none ’bout them rustlers. 
l’il get ’em if it takes ten years.” 

“Make it twenty, Sheriff. They’U keep 
right on electin’ ye.” 

“Do ye mean to say the rustlers elected 
me?” exploded the sheriff. 

“O’ course not,” chided Loudon gently. 
“Now what made ye think I meant that? 

“Well, ye said—” began the sheriff. 

“I said ‘they,’ ” interrupted Loudon. 
“You said ‘rustlers.’ Stay in the saddle, 
Sheriff. Ye’ll stub your toe sometime if ye 
keep on a-travelin’ one jump ahead o’ the 
hoss.” 

“Yo’re- Smart for a cow-punch.” 

“It is a cinch to fool most of ’em, ain’t it— 
especially when you’re a sheriff?” 

Loudon’s eyes were wide open and child- 
hke in their gray blandness. But the 
sheriff did not mistake his man. Block knew 
that if his hand dropped, a buUet would 
neatly perforate his abdomen. The sheriff 
was not a coward, but he had sense enough 
not to force an issue. He could afford to 
wait. 

“l’il see ye again,” said the sheriff harsh- 
ly, and strode ^agonally^down the slope. 

LOUDON watched him imtil he 
vanished among the pines a hundred 
yards below. Then Loudon touched 
his horse with the spur and rode on, chin on 
shoulder, hands busy reloading his six- 
shooter. Three minutes later Loudon saw 
the sheriff, moxmted on his big black stallion 
issue from the wood. The great horse 
scrambled up the hillside, gained the trail, 
and headed south. , 

“Bet he’s goin’ to the 88,” said Loudon. 
“l’d give ten dollars to know what Block 

was roostin’ behind that rock for. -! I 

sure would admire to be Sheriff o’ Fort 
Creek County for thirty days!” 

Eleven miles from Indian Ridge he topped 
a rise and saw below him Farewell’s straggly 
Street, flanked by several false-fronted sa- 
loons, two stores, one hôtel leaning slightly 
askew, and a few imkempt houses, the Whole 
encircled by the twinkling pickets of innu- 
merable bottles and tin cans. 

He rode along the Street, fetlock-deep in 
dust, and stopped at the hôtel corral. Free- 
ing Rangèr of the saddle and bridle, he 
opened the gâte and slapped the chestnut 
on the hip. 
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“Go on in, fellah,” said London. “Yo’re 
dinner’s a-comin’.” 

He walked 'round to the front of the hôtel. 
Under the wooden awning a bcefy, red- 
faced citizen was dozing in a chair tilted 
back against the wall. London tapped the 
snoring individual on the shoulder. The 
sleeper awoke gaspingly, his eyes winking. 
The chair settled on foru: legs with a crash. 

“Howdy, Bill,” said London gravely. 

“Howdy, Tom,” gurgled the other. 

“Hoss in the corral an’ me here, Bill. 
Feeds for two.” 

“Sure. We’ve done et, but you go in an’ 
holler for Lize. She’U fix you up.” 

The fat landlord waddled stablewards, 
and Loudon entered the hôtel. A partition 
that did not reach the ceiling divided the 
sleeping-apartments from the dining-room. 
Carelessly hanging over the partition were 
two shirts and some one’s chaps. 

The whole floor slanted, for, as has been 
said, the hôtel leaned sidewise. The long 
table in the dining-room, covered with 
cracked and scaling oilcloth, was held un- 
steadily upright by three legs and a cracker 
box. 

Loudon, quite untouched by this scene of 
shiftlessness, hooked out a chair with his 
foot, dropped his hat on the floor, and sat 
down. 

“Oh, Mis’ Lainey!” he called. 

A female voice, somewhat softened by 
distance and a closed door, instantly began 
to make oration to the effect that if any 
lazy chimker of a puncher thought he was 
to eat any food he was very much mis- 
taken. 

The door banged open. A slattemly, 
scrawny woman appeared in the doorway. 
She was still tal^g. But the clacking 
tongue changed its tone abruptiy. 

“Oh, it’s you, Tom LOudon!” exclaimed 
the lean woman. “How are ye, anyway? 
l’m sure glad to see ye. I thought ye was 
one o’ them rousy fellers, an’ I wouldn’t 
rustle no more chuck this noon for the likes 
o’ them, not if they was starvin’ an’ their 
tongues was hangin’ out a foot. But 
you’re different, an’ I ain’t never forgot the 
time you rode thirty mile for a doc. when 
my yoxmg one was due to cash. No, you 
bet I îiin’t! Now don’t you say nothin’. 
You jest set right patient a short spell an’ 
l’il rustie-” 

The door swung shut, and the remainder 
of the sentence was lost in a muffled dm of 


pans. Loudon winked at the closed door 
and grinned. 

He had known the waspish Mrs. Lainey 
and her paunchy husband since that day 
when, newly corne to the Lazy River coun- 
try, he had met them, their buckboard 
wrecked by a runaway and their one child 
apparently d)dng of internai injuries. 
Though Loudon always minimized what he 
had done, Mrs. Lainey and her husband did 
not. And they were not folk whose mem- 
ories are short. 

In less than twenty minutes Mrs. Lainey 
brought in a steak, fried potatoes and coffee. 
The steak was fairly tough, so were the 
potatoes, and the coffee required a copions 
quantity of condensed milk to render it 
drinkable. But Loudon ate with a rider’s 
appetite. Mrs. Lainey, arms folded in her 
apron, leaned ' against the door-jamb, and 
regaled him with the news of Farewell. 

“Injun Joe got drunk las’ week an’ tried 
to hogtie Riley’s bear. It wasn’t hardly 
worth while bur3dn’ Joe, but they done it. 
Mis’ Stonestreet has a new baby. This \m 
makes the twelfth. Yep, day before yes- 
tiddy. Charley’s so proud over it he ain’t 
been sober since. Slep’ in the waterin’- 
trough las’ night, so he did, an’ this morn- 
in’ he was drunk as ever. But he never 
did do things by halves, that Charley Stone¬ 
street. Ain’t the beat awful? Yep, it’s 
worse’n that. Did ye hear about-” 

Poor, good-hearted Mrs. Lainey! With 
her, speech was a disease. Loudon ate as 
hurriedly as he could, and fled to the side- 
walk. Bill Lainey, who had fallen asleep 
again, roused sufficiently to accept six bits. 

“Mighty drowsy weather, Tom,” he 
mumbled. 

“It must be,” said Lbudon. “So long.” 

Leaving the sleepy Lainey to résumé his 
favorite occupation, Loudon walked away. 
Save Lainey, no human beings were visible 
on the glaring Street. In front of the Palace 
Saloon two cow-ponies drooped. Near the 
post-office stood another, bearing on its bip 
the Cross-in-a-box brand. 

From the door of the post-office issued the 
loud and cheerful tones of a voice whose 
owner was well pleased with the world at 
large. 

“Guess l’U get that ribbon first,” said 
Loudon to himself, and promptly walked 
behind the post-ofiEice. 

He had recognized the cheerful voice. 
It was that of his friend, Johnny Ramsay, 
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who punched for the Cross-in-a-box outfit. 
And not for a month’s pay would London 
hâve had Johnny Ramsay see him purchas- 
ing yards of red ribbon. Ramsay’s sense of 
humor was too well developed. 

When four houses intervened between 
himself and the post-office London retumed 
to the Street and entered the Bine Pigeon 
Store. Compared with most western fron- 
tier stores the Bine Pigeon was compactly 
neat. A broad counter fenced off three 
sides of the store proper. 

Behind the counter, lines of packed shelves 
lined the walls from floor to ceüing. Be¬ 
tween the counter and the shelves knotted 
ropes, a long arm’s-length apart, depended 
from the rafters. Above the canvas cur- 
tained doorway in the rear, hmig the model 
of a black-hulled, slim-sparred clipper. 

At the jingle of Loudon’s spurs on the 
floor the canvas curtain was pushed aside, 
and the proprietor shuffled and thiunped, 
for his left leg was of wood, into the store. 
He was a red-headed man, was Mike Flynn, 
the proprietor, barrel-chested, hairy-armed, 
and even the backs of his ham-like hands 
were tattooed. 

“Good aft’noon to ye, Tom,” said Mike 
Flynn. “ ’Tis a fine day—hot, mabbe, but 
l’ve seen worse in the Horse Latitudes. An’ 
what is it the day?” 

“Red ribbon, Mike,” replied Loudon, de- 
voutly thankful that no other customer was 
in the store. 

Mike glanced at the sample in Tom Lou¬ 
don’s hand. 

“Sure, an’ I hâve that same, width an’ 
ail,” he said, and forthwith seizing one of 
the knotted ropes he pulled him self hand 
over hand to the top shelf. 

Hanging by one hand he fumbled a mo¬ 
ment, Üien lowered himself to the floor. 

“An’ here ye are!” he exclaimed. “The 
finest ribbon that ever corne West. Match- 
es the bit ye hâve like a twin brother. One 
dollar two bits a yard.” 

“l’il take five yards.” 

“Won’t ye be needin’ a new necktie now?” 
inquired Mike Flynn, expertly measuring 
off the ribbon. “l’ve a fine lot in—grane 
ones, an’ blue ones, an’ purple ones wit’ 
white spots, an’ some black ones wit’ red 
an’ yaller figgers, not to spakeo’ some yaller 
ones wit’ vi’let horseshoes. Very fancy, 
thim last. God be with the oiild daysl 
Time was when l’d not hâve touched yaUer 
save wit’ me foot, but ’tis so long since l’ve 


hove a brick at an Orangeman that the ould 
feelin’ ain’t near so strong as it was. An’ 
here’s the ribbon, Tom. About them neck- 
ties now. They’re worth seein’. One min¬ 
ute an’ l’il delight yer eyes.” 

Rapidly Mike Flynn stumped ’round to 
the other side of Üie room, pulled down 
several long boxes and deftly laid them, 
covers off, on the coimter. Loudon did 
need a new necktie. What man in love 
does not? He passed over the yellow ones 
with violet horseshoes so strongly recom- 
mended by Mike Flynn, and bought one of 
green silk. 

“Ye’re a lad after me own heart, Tom 
Loudon,” said Mike Flynn, wrapping the 
necktie. “Grane’s best when all’s said an’ 
donc. The color of ould Ireland, God bless 
her. An’ here cornes Johnny Ramsay.” 

Loudon hastily stuffed his purchases in- 
side his flannel ^lirt, and in a careless tone 
asked for a box of forty-five caliber car- 
tridges. He tumed just in time to ward off 
the wild rush of Johnny Ramsay, who en- 
deavored to seize him by the belt and waltz 
him round the store. 

“Wowl Wowl” yelled Johnny. “How’s 
Tommy? How’s the boy? AUemane left, 
you old bronc busterl” 

“Quit it, you idjitl” bawled Loudon, the 
crushing of ribbon and necktie being im¬ 
minent. 

Ramsay stepped back and prodded Lou¬ 
don’s breast with an inquiring finger. 

“Paddin’,” he said solemnly. “Tryin’ to 
give yourself a chest, ain’t ye, you old bean- 
pole? Ouch!” 

For Loudon had dug a hard knuckle into 
his friend’s left side, and it was Ramsay’s 
tum to yell. From behind the counter 
Mike Fl)mn beamed u^on them. He liked 
them wdl, these careless youngsters of the 
range, and their antics were a source of 
never-ending amusement. 

Entered Æen a tall, lean man with black 
hair, and a face, the good looks of which 
were somewhat marred by a thin-lipped 
mouth and sharp, sinister eyes. But for ail 
that Sam Blakely, the manager of the 88 
ranch, was a very handsome man. He 
nodded to the three, his lips parting over 
white teeth, and asked Mike Flynn for a 
rope. 

“Here’s yer cartridges, Tom,” called 
Mike, and tumed to the rear of the store. 

Loudon picked up his box of cartridges, 
stuffing them into a pocket ih his chaps. 
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“Let’s irrigate,” he said to Ramsay. 

“In a minute,” replied his friand. “I 
want some cartiridges my own self.” 

The two sat down on the counter to wait. 
Blakely strolled across to the open boxes of 
neckties. 

“Gravats,” he sneered, fingering them. 

“An’ - fine ones!” exclaimed Mike 

Flynn, slamming down the coil of rope on 
the counter. “Thim yaller ones wit’ vi’let 
spots now, ye couldn’t beat ’em in New 
York. An’ the grand grane ones. Ain’t 
they the little beauts? I just sold one to 
Tom Loudon.” 

“Green sure does suit some people,” said 
the 88 manager coldly. 

Loudon felt Johnny Ramsay stiffen be- 
side him. But Loudon merely smiled a 
slow, pleasant smile. 

“Hirin’ any new men, Sam?” he inquired 
softly, his right hand cuddling close to his 
belt. 

“What do ye want to know for?” de- 
manded Blakely wheeling. 

“Why, ye see, I was thinkin’ o’ quittin’ 
the Bar-S, an’ l’d sort o’ like to get with a 
good, progressive outfit, one that don’t 
miss any chances.” 

Loudon’s voice was clear and incisive. 
Each Word fell with the précision of a peb- 
ble falling into a well. Mike Flynn backed 
swiftly out of range. 

“What do ye mean by that?” demanded 
Blakely, his gaze level. ' 

“What I said,” replied Loudon, staring 
into the other’s sinister black eyes. “I sure 
do hâte to translate my words.” 

For a long minute the two men gazed 
steadily at each other. Neither made a 
move. Blakely’s hand hung at his side. 
Loudon’s hand had not yet touched his gun- 
butt. But Blakely could not know that, 
for Loudon’s crossed knees concealed the 
position of his hand. 

Loudon was giving Blakely an even 
chance. He knew that Blakely was quick 
on the draw, but he believed liât he him- 
self was quicker. Blakely evidently thought 
so too, for suddenly he grunted and tumed 
his back on Loudon. 

“What’s that?” inquired Blakely, point- 
ing a finger at one end of the rope. 

“What!—oh that!” exclaimed Mike. 
“Sure, that’s what a seaman calls whippin’. 
The holdfast was missin’, an’ the rope was 
beginnin’ to unlay, so I whipped the end of 
it. ’Twill keep the rope from frajdn’ out. 


do ye mind. An’ it’s the last rope I hâve in 
stock, too.” 

Loudon, watching Blakely’s hands, saw 
that what Mike Fl3Tm called whipping was 
whip-cord lapped tightly a dozen tums or so 
round the end of the rope. Blakely, with- 
out another word, paid for the rope, picked 
it up, and departed, head high, sublimely 
indifferent to the presence of Loudon. 
Mike Flyim heaved a heartfelt sigh of relief. 

“Fraise be!” he ejaculated. “l’d thought 
to lose a customer a minute back.” Then, 
recollecting himself, he added quickly, 
“What was that ye said about cartridges, 
Johnny?” 

CHAPTER II 

AT THE BAR-S 

^ 1 'HAT’S a good-lookin’ goat,” observed 
cheerful Johnny Ramsay, watching 
Loudon throw the saddle on the long-legged 
chestnut. “AU he needs is homs an’ a 
md-a-a.” 

“What particular time can you play on. 
it?” retorted Loudon, passing the cinch- 
strap. 

“On what?” inquired Ramsay incau- 
tiously. 

“On that four-legged accordéon ye’re 
straddlin’.” 

“I wouldn’t say nothin’ about no accor¬ 
déons—not if I was abusin’ a poor billy by 
rinrhin a hull on his back. Honest, Tôm- 
my, don’t ye like ridin’ a hoss? ’Fraid 
he’U throw ye or somethin’?” 

“Don’t ye worry none about this little 
ca3nise. He’s ail hoss, he is, an’ if ye don’t 
mind, Johnny, l’d be a heap obliged if ye’d 
foUow behind when we ride out o’ town. 
Somebody might see us together an’ take 
ye for a friend o’ mine, an’ that wouldn’t do 
nohow.” 

“Please, mister,” whined Johnny Ram¬ 
say, “let me go with ye. I know where 
there’s a pile o’ nice tomatter cans for the 
goat’s supper. Red Rose tomatter cans 
too. There’s more nourishment in them 
ÿnd than there is in the Blue Star brand. 
Hey, quit!” 

Loudon had suddenly flipped a broken 
horseshoe at the hindquarters of Ramsay’s 
pony, that surprised animal going into the 
air immediately. When Ramsay had quiet- 
ed his wild-eyed moxmt, the two friends rode 
away together. 

“I wonder why Blakely didn’t go to it,” 
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remarked Ramsay, when Farewell lay be- 
hind them. 

!‘Dunno,” said Loudon. “He wasn’t 
airaid, ye can gamble on that.” 

“I ain’t none so sure. He’s bad plumb 
through, Blakely is. An’ he’s a killer, by 
his eyes. I guess it was just the extra 
shade he wanted, an’ the extra shade wasn’t 
there. You’d ’a’ got him, Tom.” 

“Sxire! But don’t ye make no mistake 
about Blakely bein’ a coward. He ain’t. 
He’s seen trouble, an’ seen it in the smoke.” 

“You mean Skinner Jack. Well, Jack 
wasn’t slow with a gun, but the other two 
was Injuns, an’ they only had Winchesters, 
an’ Blakely he had a Sharp’s. So ye can’t 
tally the war-whoops. An’ I did hear how 
Skinner Jack was drunk when he called 
Blakely a.liar.” 

“I doubt it. Skinner coidd always hold 
his red-eye. More Ukely his gun caught.” 

“Anyway, Tommy, you’d better not go 
cavortin’ about on the skyline top plen- 
teous. It wouldn’t bother Blakely none to 
bushwhack ye.” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t do that. He ain’t 
the bushwhackin’ kind.” 

“Oh, ain’t he? Now just because he ain’t 
never done nothin’ like that, it don’t prove 
he won’t. He’s got a killer’s eyes, I tell ye, 
an’ drillin’ ye would tickle him to death. 
Ye run a blazer on him, an’ he quit cold. 
Other gents seen the play. He won’t never 
forget that. He’ll down ye on the square, 
or what looks like an even break, if he can. 
But if he can’t he’ll down ye anyway.” 

“Rustlers ramblin’ over yore way any?” 
inquired Loudon in a meaning tone. 

Johnny Ramsay struck his saddle-horn a 
resounding thwack with his open palm. 

“If we could only get him that way!” he 
exclaimed. “But he’s slicker’n axle-grease.” 

“The 88 will brand one calf too many 
some day. Hell’s delight! What do they 
do with ’em? Ye ride the range an’ ye ride 
the range an’ ye don’t find no cows with un- 
healed brands. I seen twelve, though, with 
the 88 brand that looked like some gent had 
been addin’ to Bar-S with a runnin’-iron. 
B ut the brands was ail healed up. An3nvay, 
we’ve lost forty cows, an’ I dunno how many 
calves.” 

“They’ll tum up again.” 

“Sure—carryin’ the 88 brand. My idea 
is that them rustlers brand ’em an’ then hold 
’em in some blind cafton over near the Fall- 
in’ Horse till the burns heal up, an’ then 


they throw ’em loose on the range again. If 
the cows do drift across to the Bar-S, what’s 
the dif? They got the 88 brand.” 

“That sounds good. Why don’t ye take 
a little wander ’round the scenery near the 
Fallin’ Horse?” 

“I hâve; I didn’t see nothin’. But they 
got ’em hid somewhere ail right. One day 
I runs across Marvin, an’ I had a job losin’ 
him. He stuck to me closer’n tar ail day. 
He was worried some, I seen that.” 

“Coin’ back?” 

“Till I find their cache I am.” 

“That’s another reason for makin’ Blake¬ 
ly so friendly. He knows ye won’t stop 
lookin’. Ain’t it the devil an’ ail? The 
measly Sheriff just squats down on his bun¬ 
kers àn’ does nothin’ while we lose cows in 
car-lots. An’ when our cows go, we kiss ’em 
good-by. They never corne back—not even. 
with their brand altered. Ye can’t change 
Cross-in-a-box to 88.” 

“With the Bar-S it’s a dnch. But the 
boss won’t take another brand. Not him. 
He’ll stick to Bar-S till he ain’t got a cow to 
run the iron on.” 

“Oh, it’s a great System the 88 outfit are 
workin’I An’ with Sheriff Block an’ most 
ail o’ Marysville an’ Farewell their friends 
it’s a hard game to buck. Talk o’ lawl 
There ain’t none in Fort Creek County.” 

“The only play is Vigilantes, an’ it can’t 
corne to them till there’s proof. We ail 
know Blakely an’ the 88 bunch are up to 
their hocks in this rustlin’ deal, but we 
can’t prove it.” 

“There’s the worst o’ bein’ straight,” 
complained Johnny Ramsay. “Ye know 
some tinhom is a-grabbin’ aJl ye own. Yo’re 
certain sure who the gent is, but ye can’t 
hop out an’ bust him 'without ye catch him 
a-grabbin’ or else a-wearin’ yore pet pants.” 

“That’s whatever,” agreed Loudon. 

Five miles out of Farewell, where the traü 
forked, one branch leading southeast to the 
Cross-in-a-box, the other to the Bar-S, 
Loudon checked his horse. 

“Keep a-goin’,” said Johnny Ramsay. 
“l’m travelin’ with you a spell. l’m kind 
o’ sick o’ that old trail. l’ve rode it so fre¬ 
quent I know ail the rocks an’ the cotton- 
wood by their first names.” 

Which explanation Loudon did not accept 
at its face value. He understood perfectly 
why Ramsay continued to ride with him. 
Ramsay beüeved that Blakely would en- 
deavor to drop Loudon from ambush, and 
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it is well known that a gentleman lying in 
wait for another will often stay his hand 
when his intended victim is accompanied. 
Neither London nor Ramsay made any 
mention of the tme inwardness of his 
thoughts. They had been friends for a long 
time. 

CLIMBING the long slope of In- 
dian Ridge, they scanned the trail 
warily. But nowhere did the hoof- 
prints of Blakely’s horse leave the dust 
of the trail. On the reverse slope of the 
ridge they picked up the larger hoofprints 
of Block’s horse. Fair and plain the two 
sets of marks led southward. 

“Wonder who the other gent was,” 
hazarded Ramsay. , 

“Block,” said London. “I met him’ this 
momin’. I was puttin’ holes in his notice, 
an’ he didn’t like it none.” 

“Did he chatter much?” 

“He talked a few, but nothin’ to hurt.” 

“The tinhomr’ laughed Ramsay. “Bet 
he’s goin’ to the 88.” 

“It’s some likely. We’ll know when we 
reach Long Coulee.” 

They reached Long Coulee, where the 
trail to the 88 swung westward, as the sun 
was dropping behind the faraway peaks 
of the Three Sisters Moutains. Loudon 
slipped his feet from the stirrups and 
stretched luxuriously. But he did not feel 
luxurious. 

As he had expected, Block had tümed 
into the 88 trail, but as he had not expected 
Blakely had ridden straight on toward the 
Bar-S. Which latter event was disquieting, 
not because Loudon feared an act of vio¬ 
lence on the part of Blakely, but because 
Kate’s evening would be preempted by his 
enemy. 

Loudon keenly desired to talk to Kate 
that evening. He had a great many things 
to tell her, and now the coming of Blakely 
spoiled it ail. 

“The nerve o’ some folks,” remarked 
Johnny Ramsay, eying the tracks of 
Blakely’s horse with disfavor. “Better tell 
old Sait to lock up the silver an’ the cuckoo 
dock. No offense now, Tommy, but if I 
was you, l’d sleep in the corral tonight. 
Blakely might take a fancy to the goat.” 

“I sure hope he does,” grinned Loudon. 
“It would ease the strain some.” 

“Make it complété, old beanpole, when 
you do call the tum. Well, I got to be 


skippin’. Give my love to old Sait. So- 
long.” ^ 

“So-long.” 

Johnny Ramsay picked up his reins, 
wheeled his pony and fox-trotted away. He 
felt that further accompanying of Loudon 
was unnecessary. The dapger of an am- 
bush was past. Riding with Loudon had 
taken Ramsay some fifteen miles out of his 
way, and twenty-five long miles lay be- 
tween his pony’s nose and tiie corral bars of 
the Cross-in-a-box ranch. But Ramsay 
wasted not a thought on his lengthened 
joumey. He would hâve ridden cheerfully 
across the territory and back again in order 
to benefit a friend. 

“Corne on, fellah,” said Loudon, when 
Ramsay had gone. 

The chestnut moved off at a walk. Lou¬ 
don did not hurry him. He took out his 
papers and tobacco and rolled a cigarette 
wth neatness and despatch. Tilting back 
his head, he blew the first lungful of smoke 
straight up into the air. 

“It wo^dn’t be right for her to marry 
him,” he observed. “She sure is one pretty 
girl. I wonder now if I hâve got any chance. 
She’s rich, an’ I ain’t, but I sure do love her 
a lot. Kate Loudon—that’s a right nice- 
SQundin’ name.” 

He lowered his head and smoked silently 
for several minutes. The horse, reins on his 
neck, swung along steadily. 

“Ranger fellah,” said ‘ Loudon, “she’d 
ought to be willin’ to wait till we make a 
stake, oughtn’t she now? That’s right. 
Wiggle one ear for yes. You know, don’t 
ye, old tiger-eye?” 

When the lights of the ranch sparked 
across the fiat. Ranger pointed his ears, 
lifted his head and broke into a fox-trot. 
Passing the ranch-house, on his way to the 
corral, Loudon heard the merry tinkle of a 
guitar. Through an open window Loudon 
saw the squat figure of Mr. Saltoun bent 
over a desk. On the porch, in the corner 
where the hammock hurig, flickered the 
glowing tip of a cigarette. With a double 
thrum of swept strings the guitar-player in 
the hammock swung from “The Kerry 
Dance” into “Loch Lomond.” 

Loudon swore under his breath, and rode 
on. 

Jimmy, the cook, and Chuck Morgan, 
one of the punchers, were lying in their 
bunks squabbling over the respective merits 
of Texas and New Mexico when Loudon 
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entered the bunkhouse. Both men im- 
mediately ceased wrangling and demanded 
letters. 

“I ain’t read ’em ail yet,” replied Loudon, 
dropping his saddle and bridle in a comer. 
“Wait till tomorrow.” 

“Jimmy’s expectin’ one from a red-headed 
gai,” grinned Chuck Morgan. “He’s been 
restless ail day. ‘Will she vmte?’ says he, 
‘an’ I wonder if she’s sick or somethin’.’ 
Don’t you worry none, cookie. Them red- 
headed gais live forever. They’re tough, 
same as a yaller hoss.” 

“You shut up!” exclaimed Jimmy. 
“Who’d Write to you, you frazzled end of a 
misspent life? D’jever look at yoreself in 
theglass? You! Huh! Gimmemy letter, 
Tommy.” 

“Letter? What letter? I didn’t say 
there was a letter for ye.” 

“Well, ain’t there?” 

“You ginune somethin* to eat, an’ then 
we’U talk about letters.” 

“You got a nervel” roared the cook in- 
dignantly. “Comin’ rollickin’ in ’round 
midnight an’ want yore chuck! Well, there 
it is”— indicating Chuck Morgan—“go eat 
it.” 

“You fry him an’ I will. l’il gamble he 
wouldn’t taste any worse than them steaks 
you’ve been dishin’ out lately.” 

“You punchers gimme a pain,” growled 
the cook, swinging his legs out o’ the bunk. 
“Always eatin’, eatin’. I never seen noth- 
in’ like it nohow.” 

“He’s sore ’cause Buff put a little dead 
snake in his bunk,” explained Chuck Mor¬ 
gan pladdly. “Just a little snake—not 
more’n three foot long at the outside. He 
sure is the most fault-findin’ feller, that 
Jimmy is.” 

“There ain’t anythin’ for ye, Chuck,” 
said Loudon. “Here’s yore letter, Jinuny.” 

The cook seized the grimy missive and 
retreated to his kitchen. Twenty minutes 
later Loudon was eating supper. He ate 
leismely. He was in no hurry to go up to 
the ranch-house. 

“Got the makin’s!” Chuck Morgan’s 
voice was a roar. 

“Be careful,” said Loudon, tuming a slow 
head. “Yo’re liable to strain yore throat, 
an’ for a fellah talkin’ as much as you do, 
that would sure be a calamity.” 

“It sure would,” agreed Morgan. “I 
only asked ye for the makin’s three times 
before I hollered.” 


I4I 

“HoUer first next time,” advised Loudon, 
tossing paper and tobacco across to Morgan. 
“Hâve ye got matches? Per’aps ye’d like 
me to roll ye a pill an’ then light it for ye?” 

“Oh, that ain’t necessary; none whatever. 
I got matches. They’re ail I got left. 
This aft’noon Jimmy says ‘gimme a pipeful,’ 
an’ I wants to say right here that any jigger 
that’ll smoke a pipe will herd sheep. ‘Gim¬ 
me a load,’ says Jimmy. ‘Sure,’ says I, an’ 
J imm y bulges up holdin’ the father of ail 
comcobs in his hand. I forks over my bag, 
an’ J imm y wades in to fill the pipe. But 
that pipe don’t fill up for a plugged nickel. 

“He upends my bag, shakes her empty, 
an’ hands her back. ‘Thanks,’ says Jimmy. 
‘That’s ail right,’ I says, ‘keep the bag too. 
It’U fit in right handy to mend your shirt 
with maybe.’ Corne to find out, that pipe 
o’ Jimmy’s hadn’t no bottom in her, an’ ail 
the tobacco run through an’ into a bag 
Jimmy was holdin’ tmdemeath. A reg’lar 
Injun trick, that is. Ye can’t tell me Jim¬ 
my ain’t been a squaw-man. Diggee In- 
jims, too, l’il bet.” 

Jimmy, leaning against the door-jamb, 
laughed uproariously. 

“Yah,” he yelped. “l’U teach ye to steal 
my pies, I will. X^o apple-pies, Tom. 
Bran’-new they was, an’ I was a coolin’ ’em 
behin’ the house, an’ along cornes Chuck an’ 
glamns both of ’em, the hawg.” 

Leaving the two wrangling it out be- 
tween them, Loudon pushed back his chair 
and went to the door. For a time he stood 
looking out into the night. Then he went 
to his saddle, picked up the bag containing 
the mail for Mr. Saltoun, and left the bimk- 
house. 

On the way to the ranch-house he took 
out of his slmt the pàrcel of ribbon and 
smoothed it out. Skirting the house on the 
side farthest from the porch-comer where 
sat Kate and Blakely, Loudon entered the 
kitchen and walked through the dining- 
room to the open doorway of the office. 
Mr. Saltoun half-tumed at Loudon’s en- 
trance. 

“Hello,” said Mr. Saltoun, screwing up 
his eyes. “I was just wonderin’ when you’d 
pull in.” 

“’Lo,” retumed Loudon; “here’s the 
mail, an’ here’s a package for Miss Kate.” 

There was a rush of skirts, and handsome, 
black-haired Kate Saltoun, her dark eyes 
dancing, stood in the doorway. 

“Did you get my ribbon, Tom?” cried 
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she, and pounced on the fiat parcel before 
Loudon could reply. 

She stniled and glowed and held the rib- 
bon under her olive chin, exdaimed over it 
and thanked Loudon ail in a breath. Her 
father beamed upon her. He loved this 
handsome girl of his. 

“Corne out on the porch, Tom,” said 
Kate, “when you’re through with father. 
Mr. Blakely’s here. Thank you again for 
bringing my ribbon.” 

Kate swished away, and Mr. Saltoun’s 
beaming expression vanished also. Mr. 
Saltoun was not espedally keen. He rarely 
saw anything save the obvious, but for 
several weeks he had been under the im¬ 
pression that Kate and this tall, lean 
pimcher with the gray eyes were too 
friendly. 

And here was Kate, while entertaining 
the 88 manager, inviting Loudon to join her 
on the porch. Mr. Saltoun was ambitions 
for his daughter. He had not the remotest 
intention of receiving into his family a 
forty-dollar-a-month cowhand. He would 
hâve relished firing Loudon. But the latter 
was a valuable man. He was the best 
rider and roper in the outfit. Good cow- 
boys do not drift in on the heels of every 
vagrant breeze. 

Mr. Saltoun resolved to keep an eye on 
Loudon and arrange matters so that Kate 
and the puncher should meet seldom, if at 
ail. He knew better tiian to speak to his 
daughter. That would precipitate matters. 

By long expérience Mr. Saltoim had 
leamed that opposition always stiffened 
Kate’s détermination. From babyhood her 
father had spoüed her. Consequently the 
Kate of twenty-three was hopelessly in- 
tractable. 

Mr. Saltoun drummed on the desk-top 
with a pencil. Loudon shifted his feet. 
He had mumbled a non-committal reply to 
Kate’s invitation. Not for a great deal 
would he hâve joined the pair on the porch. 
But Mr. Saltoun did not know that. 

“Chuck tells me,” said Mr. Saltoun sud- 
denly, “that he jerked five cows out o’ that 
mud-hole on Pack-saddle Creek near Box 
Hill. Yeah, that one. Tomorrow I want 
ye to ride along the Pack-saddle an’ take a 
look at them other two holes between Box 
Hill an’ Fishtail Cooley. If ye see any cows 
driftin’ west, head ’em east. When that 

-barb-wire cornes—if it ever does, an’ I 

ordered it a month ago—you an’ Chuck can 


fence them three mud-holes. Better get an 
early start, Tom.” 

“AU right,” said Loudon, and made an 
unhurried withdrawal—^by way of the 
kitchen. 

Once in the open air Loudon smiled a slow 
smile. He had correctly divined the ténor 
of his employer’s thoughts. Before he 
reached the bui-house Loudon had resolved 
to propose to Kate Saltoim within forty- 
eight hours. 

CHAPTER m 

SHOTS ON PACK-SADDLE 

“I woke up one momin’ on the old Chisolm trail, 
Rope in my hand an’ a cow by the tail. 

Crippled my hoss, I don’t know how, 

Ropin’ at the homs of a 2-U cow.” 

S O SANG Loudon, carrying saddle and 
bridle to the corral in the blue light of . 
dawn. Chuck Morgan was before lum at 
the corral, and wrestling with a fractions 
gray pony. 

“Whoa! ye son of sin!” yeUed Morgan, 
wrenching the pony’s ear. “Stand still, or 
l’U sure cave in your slats!” 

“Kick him again,” advised Loudon, 
flicking the end of his rope across the back 
of a yellow beast with a black mane and tail. 

The yeUow horse stopped trotting in- 
stantly. He was rope-broke. It was im- 
necessary to “fasten,” thanks to Loudon’s 
training. 

“They say ye oughtn’t to exercise right 
after eatin’,” continued Loudon genially. 
“An’ yo’re mussin’ up this nice corral, too, 
Chuck.” 

“l’il muss up this nice little gray devill” 
gasped Chuck. “When I git on him FU 

sure plow the hide offen him. -his soull 

He’s half mule.” 

“He takes ye for a relative!” caUed Jimr 
my, who had corne up unobserved. “Rela¬ 
tives never do git along nohowl” 

Jimmy fled, pursued by pebbles. The 
panting and outraged Chuck retumed to 
his task of passing the rear cinch. Still 
swearing, he joined Loudon at the gâte. 
The two rode away together. 

“That sorrel o’ Blakely’s,” observed 
Chuck, his fingers busy with paper and to- 
bacco, “is sure as pretty as a Uttle red 
wagon.” 

“Yeah,” mumbled Loudon. 

“I was noticin’ him this momin’,” 
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continued Chuck Morgan. “He’s got the 
cleanest set o' legs I ever seen.” 

“This momin’,” said Loudon slowly. 
“Where’d ye see Blakely’s sorrel this mom- 
in’?” 

“In the little corral. He’s in there with 
the Old Man’s string.” 

Loudon pulled his hat forward and start- 
ed methodically to roli a cigarette. So 
Blakely had spent the night at the ranch. 
This was the first time he had ever stayed 
overnight. 

What did it mean? Calling on Kate was 
one thing, but spending the night was quite 
another. 

With the fatuous reasoning of a man 
deeply in love, Loudon refused to believe 
that Blakely could be sailing doser to 
the wind of Kate’s affections than he him- 
self. Yet there remained the fact of Blake¬ 
ly’s stay. 

“We’ve been losin’ right smart 0’ cows 
lately,” remarked Chuck Morgan. 

“What’s the use o’ talkin’?” exclaimed 
Loudon bitterly. “The Old Man says we 
ain’t, an’ he’s Üie boss.” 

“He won’t say so after the round-up. 
He’ll sweat blood then. If I could only 
catch one of ’em at it. Just one. But them 
thievin’ 88 boys are plumb wise. An’ the 
Old Man thinks they’re little he-angels with 
four wings apiece.” 

“Ye can’t tell him nothin’. He knows.^’ 

“An’ Blakely cornes an’ sets ’round, an’ 
the Old Man laps up ail he says like a cat, 
an’ Blakely grins beMnd his teeth. l’d sure 
like to know his opinion o’ the Old Man.” 

“An’ us.” 

“An’ us. Sure. The Old Man can’t be 
expected to know as much as us. You can 
gamble an’ go the lirait Blakely has us sized 
up for sheep-woolly baa-lambs.” 

Morgan made a gesture of exaspéra¬ 
tion. 

“We will be sheep!” exclaimed Loudon, 
“If we don’t pick up somethin’ agin’ the 88 
before the round-up. We’re full-sized two- 
legged men, ain’t we? Got eyes, ain’t we? 
There ain’t nothin’ the matter with our 
hands, is there? Yet them 88 boys put it 
ail over our shirt. Blakely’s right. We’re 
related plumb close to sheep, an’ blind sheep 
at that.” 

“Them 88 boys hâve ail the luck,” grunt- 
ed Chuck Morgan. “But their luck will 
sure break if I see any of ’em a foolin’ with 
our cows. So-long.” 


CHUCK MORGAN rode off east- 
ward. His business was with the 
cattle near Cow Creek, which stream 
was one of the two dividing the Bar-S range 
from that of the Cross-in-a-box. Loudon, 
his eyes continually sliding from side to side, 
loped onward. An hour later he forded the 
Lazy River, and rode along the bank to the 
mouth of Pack-saddle Creek. 

The course he was following was not the 
shortest route to the two mud-holes between 
Box Hill and Fishtail Coulee. But south of 
the Lazy the western line of the Bar-S was 
marked by Pack-saddle Creek, and Loudon’s 
intention was to ride along the creek from 
mouth to source. 

There had been no rain for a month. If 
any cows had been driven across the stream 
he would know it. Twice before he had 
ridden the line of the creek, but his labors 
had not been rewarded. Yet Loudon did 
not despair. His was a hopeful soûl. 

Occasionally, as he rode, he saw cows. 
Here and there on the bank were cloven 
hoof-prints, showing where cattle had corne 
down to drink. But none of them had 
crossed since the rain. And there were no 
marks of ponies’ feet. 

At the mud-hole near Box Hill a lone cow 
stood belly-deep, stolidly awaiting death. 

“Ye poor idjit,” commented Loudon, and 
loosed his rope from the saddle-horn. 

The loop settled ’round the cow’s horns. 
The yellow pony, cunningly holding his 
body sidewise that the sadfie might not be 
pulled over his tail, strained with ail four 
legs. 

“C’mon, Lemons!” encouraged Loudon. 
“C’mon, boy! Ye old yellow lump o’ bonesi 
Heave I Head or cow, she’s got to 
corne!” 

Thus adjured the pony strove mightily. 
The cow also exerted itself. Slowly the 
tenacious grip of the mud was broken. 
With a suck and a plop the cow surged free. 
It stood, shaking its head. 

Swiftly Loudon disengaged his rope, 
slapped the cow with the end of it, and urged 
the brute inland. 

Having chased the cow a- full half mile he 
retumed to the mud-hole and dismounted. 
For he had observed that upon a rock ledge 
above the mud-hole which he wished to in- 
spect more closely. What he had noted was 
a long scratch across the face of the broad 
flat ledge of rock. But for his having been 
drawn in close to the ledge by the presence 
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of the cow in the mud-hole, this single 
scratch wonld undoubtedly hâve escaped 
his attention. 

London leaned over and scmtinized the 
scratch. It was about a foot long, a quarter 
of an inch broad at one end, tapering rough- 
ly to a point. Ordinarily such a mark wonld 
hâve interested London not at ail, but under 
the drcumstances it might mean much. 
The side-sUp of a horse’s iron-shod hoof had 
made it. This was plain enough. It was 
évident, too, that the horse had been ridden. 
A riderless horse does not slip on gently 
sloping rocks. 

Other barely visible abrasions showed 
thatThe horse had entered the water. Why 
had some one elected to cross at this jfoint? 
Pack-saddle Creek was fordable in many 
places. Below the mud-hole four feet and 
less was the depth. But opposite the rock 
ledge was a scour-hole fuUy ten feet deep, 
shallowing to eight in the middle of the 
stream. Here was no Crossing for an honest 
man in his senses. But for one of question- 
able purpose, anxious to conceal his trail 
as much as possible, no better could be 
chosen. 

"Good thing his hoss slipped,” said Lon¬ 
don, and retumed to the waiting Lemons. 

Mounting his horse he forded the creek 
and rode slowly along the bank. Opposite 
the lower end of the ledge he foimd that 
which he sought. In the narrow belt of 
bare groimd between the water’s edge and 
the grass were the tracks of several cows and 
one pony. Straight up from the water the 
trail led, and vanished abruptly when it 
reached the grass. 

“Five cows,” said Loudon. “Nothin’ 
mean about that jigger.” 

He bent down to examine the tracks more 
closely, and as he stooped a rifle cracked 
faintly, and a bullet whisped over his bowed 
back. 

Loudon jammed home both spurs, and 
jximped Lemons forward. Plying his quirt, 
he looked over his shoulder. 

A puff of smoke suddenly appeared above 
a rock a quarter of a mile downstream and 
on the other side of the creek. The bullet 
tucked into the ground close beside the 
pony’s drumming hoofs. 

Loudon jerked his Winchester from its 
scabbard under his leg, tumed in the saddle, 
and fired five shots as rapidly as he could 
Work the lever. He did not expect to score 
a hit, but eamestly hoped to shake the hid- 


den marksman’s ^lim.. He succeeded but 
lamely. 

The enemy’s third shot eut through his 
shirt under the left armpit, missing the 
flesh by a hair’s-breadth. Loudon raced 
over the lip of a swell just as a fourth shot 
ripped through his hat. 

Hot and angry, Loudon jerked Lemons to 
a hait half-way down the reverse slope. 
Leaving his horse tied to the ground he ran 
back and lay down below the crest. He re- 
moved his hat and wriggled forward to the 
top. 

Cautiously lifting his head he surveyed 
the position of his unknown opponent. A 
half-mile distant, on the Bar-S side of the 
Pack-saddle, was the rock which sheltered 
the marksman. A small dark dot appeared 
above it. 

Taking a long aim Loudon fired at the 
dot. As he jerked down the lever to reload,* 
a gray smoke-puff mushroomed out at the 
lower right-hand corner of the rock, and a 
violent shock at the elbow niunbed lus right 
hand. 

Loudon rolled swiftly backward, sat up, 
and stared wonderingly at his two hanck. 
One held his Winchester, but gripped in the 
cramped Angers of the right hand was the 
bent and broken lever of the rifle. The bul¬ 
let of the sharpshooting citizen had struck 
the lever squarely on the upper end, snapped 
the pin, tom loose the lever, and hopelessly 
damaged the loading mechanism. 

“That jigger can sure handle a gun,” re- 
marked Loudon. “If this ain’t one lovely 
fix for a Christian! Winchester no good, 
only a six-shooter, and a fuUy organized 
miracle-worker a-layin’ for my hide. l’m 
a-goin’ somewhere, an’ l’m goin’ right now.” 

He dropp^ the broken lever and rubbed 
his nmnbed Angers till sensation retumed. 
Then he put on his hat and hurried down to 
his horse. 

He jammed the rifle into the scabbard, 
mounted and rode swiftly southward, tak¬ 
ing great pains to keep to the low ground. 

A mile farther on he forded the creek and 
gained the shelter of an outflung shoulder of 
BoxHill. 

Near the top Loudon tied Lemons to a 
tree and went forward on foot. Cautiously 
as an Indian, Loudon traversed the flat top 
of the hill and squatted down in a bunch of 
tall grass between two pines. From this 
vantage-point his Aeld of view was wide. 
The rock ledge and the mud-hole were in 
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plain sight. So was the rock from which he 
had been fired upon. It was a long mile dis¬ 
tant, and it lay near the crest of a ïow hog’s- 
back dose to the creek. 

“He’s got his hoss down behind the 
swell,” muttered Loudon. “Wish this hill 
was higher.” 

Loudon pondered the advisability of 
dimbing a tree. He wished very much to 
obtain a view of the dépréssion behind the 
hog’s-back. He finally dedded to remain 
where he was. It was just possible that the 
hostile stranger might be provided with 
field-glasses. In which case tree-climbing 
would invite more bullets, and the shooting 
of the enemy was too nearly accurate for 
comfort. 

Loudon settled himself comfortably in 
his bunch of grass and watched intently. 
Fifteen or twenty minutes later what was 
apparently a part of the rock detached itself 
and disappeared behind the crest of the 
hog’s-back. 

Soon the tiny figure of a moimted man 
came into view on the fiat beyond. Horse 
and rider moved rapidly across the level 
ground and vanished behind a knoll. When 
the rider reappeared he was not more than 
nine hundred yards distant, and galloping 
hard on a course paralleling the base of the 
hill. 

“Good eye,” chuckled Loudon. “Goin’ 
to surroxmd me. l’d sure admire to hear 
what he says when he finds out I ain’t be¬ 
hind that swell.” 

The stranger splashed across the creek 
and raced toward some high ground in the 
rear of Loudon’s old position. 

Now that the enemy had headed west- 
ward there was nothing to be gained by 
further delay. 

Loudon had plenty of courage, but one 
requires more than bravery and a six- 
shooter with which to pursue and success- 
fully combat a gentleman armed with a 
Winchester. 

Hastily retreating to his horse Loudon 
scrambled into the saddle, galloped across 
the hilltop and rode down the eastern slope 
at a speed exceedingly perilous to his horse’s 
legs. But the yellow horse somehow con- 
trived to keep his footing, and reached the 
bottom with no damage other than skinned 
hocks. 

Once on level ground Loudon headed 
southward, and Lemons, that yellow brmdle 
of nerves and Steel wire, stretched out his 
10 
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neck and galloped with ail the heart that 
was in him. 

Loudon’s destination was a line-camp 
twelve miles down the creek. This camp 
was the temporary abode of two Bar-S 
punchers, who were riding the country 
South of Fishtail Coulee. Loudon knew that 
both men had taken their Winchesters with 
them when they left the ranch, and he 
hoped to find one of the rifles in the dugout. 

With a rifle under his leg Loudon felt that 
the odds would be even, in spite of the fact 
that the enemy had an uncanny mastery of 
the long firearm. Loudon’s favorite weapon 
was the six-shooter, and he was at his best 
with it. A rifle in his hands was not the 
arm of précision it became when Johnny 
Ramsay squinted along the sights. For 
Johnny was an expert; 

“Keep a-travelin’, little hoss, keep a- 
travelin’,” encouraged Loudon. “Split the 
breeze. That’s the boy!” ' 

Loudon had more than one reason for 
being anxious to join issue with the man 
who had attacked him. At nine himdred 
yards one can not recognize faces or figures, 
but one can distinguish the color of a horse, 
and Loudon’s antagonist rode a sorrel. 
Chuck Morgan had said that Blakely’s 
horse was a sorrel. 

LOUDON sighted the dugout that 
was Pack-saddle line-camp in a trifle 
less than an hour. He saw with 
dation that two hobbled ponies were graz- 
ing near-by. A fresh mounfe. would quicken 
the return trip. Loudon’s elation collapsed 
like/a pricked bubble when he entered the 
dugout and found neither of the rifles. 

He swore a little,, and smoked a sullen 
dgarette. Then he unsaddled the weary 
Lemons and saddled the more vidons of 
the two hobbled ponies. Subjugating this 
animal, a most excellent pitcher, worked 
ofî a deal of Loudon’s ill-temper. Even so, 
it was in no cheerful frame of mind that he 
rode away to inspect the two mud-holes be- 
tween Fishtail Coulee and Box Hill. 

To be beaten is not a pleasant State of 
affairs. Not only had he been beaten, but 
he had been caught by the old Indian fight- 
er’s trick of the empty hat. That was what 
galled Loudon. To be lured into betraying 
his position by such an andent snare! And 
he had prîded himself on being an adroit 
fighting man! The fact that he had corne 
within a finger’s-breadth of pa)dng with his 
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life for his mistake did not lesson the smart, 
rather it aggravated it. 

Late in the afternoon he returned to the 
line-camp. Hockling and Red Kane, the 
two punchers, had not yet ridden in. So 
London sliced bacon and set the coffee on 
to boil. Half an hour after sunset Hockling 
and Kane galloped up and fell upon London 
with joy. Neither relished the labor, insig- 
niôcant as it was, of cooking. 

“Company,” remarked Red Kane, a fork- 
fnl of bacon poised in the air. 

The faraway patter of hoofs swelled to a 
dmmming crescendo. Then inside the circle 
of firelight, a pony slid to a hait, and the 
voice of cheerful Johnny Ramsay bawled 
a greeting. 

.“That’s right, Tom!” shonted the irré¬ 
pressible Johnny. “AIways hâve chnck 
ready for yonr imcle. He likes his meals hot. 
This is snre real gayfnl. I wasn’t expectin’ 
to find any folks here.” 

“I s’pose not,” said Red Kane. “You 
was fignrin’ on romancin’ in while we was 
away an’ stockin’ up on our grub. I know 
you. Hock, you better cache the extry 
bacon an’ dobies. Don’t let Johnny see 
’em.” 

“Well, 0’ course,” observed Ramsay su- 
perciliously, “l’ve got the appetite o’ youth 
an’ a feller with teeth. I don’t hâve to get 
my nourishment out of soup.” 

“He must mean you, Hock,” said Red 
Kane calmly. “You’ve done lost eight.” 

“The rest of ’em ail hit,” asserted Hock¬ 
ling, grinning. “But what Johnny wants 
with teeth, I dunno. By rights he’d ought 
to stick to milk. Méat ain’t healthy for 
young ones. Ain’t we got a nursin’-bottle 
kickin’ round some’ers, Red?” 

“Sure, Red owns one,” drawled Loudon. 
“1 seen him buyin’ one once over to Fare- 
well at Mike Flynn’s.” 

“O’ course,” said Johnny, heaping his 
plate with bacon and beans. “I remember 
now I seen him, too. Said he was buyin’ 
it for a friend. Why not admit yo’re mar- 
ried, Red?” 

“Ye know I bought it for Mis’ Shaner o’ 
the Three Bars!” shouted the indignant 
Kane. “She done asked me to get it for her. 
It was for her baby to drink out o’.” 

“Ye don’t mean it,” said Johnny seri- 
ously. “For a baby, ye say. Well now, if 
that ain’t surprisin’. I always thought 
nursin’-bottles was to drive naüs with.” 

In this wise the meal progressed pleas- 


antly enough. After supper, when the four 
were sprawled comfortably on their saddle- 
blankets, Loudon launched his bombshell. 

“Had a small brush, this mornin’,” re¬ 
marked Loudon, “with a gent over by the 
mud-hole north o’ Box Hill.” 

The three others sat up, gaping expect- 
antly. 

“D’ye get him?” demanded Johnny Ram¬ 
say, his blue eyes glittering in the firelight. 

Loudon shook his head. He raised his 
left arm, revealing the rent in his shirt. 
Then he removed his hat and stuck his 
finger through the hole in the crown. 

“Souvenirs,” said Loudon. “He busted 
the lever off’n my Winchester an’ gormed 
up the action.” 

“An’ he got away?” queried Red Kane. 

“The last I seen of him he was workin’ in 
behind where he thought I was.” 

“Where was you?” 

“I was watclun’ him from the top 0’ Box 
Hill. What did ye think l’d be doin’? 
Waitin’ for him to surround me an’ plug me 
full o’ holes? I corne here some hurried 
after he crossed the creek. I was hopin’ 
you’d hâve left a rifle behind.” 

“Wish’t we had,” lamented Hockling. 
“Say, you was lucky to pull out of it with- 
out reapin’ no lead.” 

“l’il gamble you started the fracas, 
Tommy,” said Johnny Ramsay. 

“Not this trip. I was lookin’ at some 
mighty interestin’ cow an’ pony tracks op¬ 
posite the rock ledge when tlus gent cuts 
down on me an’ misses by two inches.” 

“Tracks?” 

“Yep. Some sport drove five cows on 
to the ledge an’ chased ’em over the creek. 
That’s how they work the trick. They 
throw the cows across where there’s hard 
groxmd or rocks on our side. ’Course the 
rustlers didn’t count none on us nosyin’ 
along the opposite bank.” 

“Ain’t they the pups?” ejaculated Hock¬ 
ling. 

“They’re wise owls,” commented Johnny 
Ramsay. “Say, Tom, did this shootin’ 
party look anyways farniliar?” 

“The color of his hoss was—some,” re- 
plied Loudon. “Blakely was at the ranch 
last night, an’ his hoss was a sorrel.” 

“What d’I tell ye?” exclaimed Johnny 
Ramsay. “What d’I tell ye? That Blake¬ 
ly tinhom is one bad actor.” 

“I ain’t none sure it was him. There’s 
herds o’ sorrel cayuses.” 
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“Sure there are, but there’s only one 
Blakely. Oh, it was him ail right.” 

“Whoever it was, l’m goin’ to wander 
over onto the 88 range tomorrow, if Red or 
Hock’U lend me a Winchester.” 

“Take mine,” said Hockling. “Red’s 
throws ofi a little.” 

“She does,” admitted Red Kane, “but 
my cartridges don’t. l’il give ye a hull 
box.” 

Followed then much profane comment 
relative to the 88 ranch, and the crass stu- 
pidity of Mr. Saltoun. 

“I see yo’re packin’ a Winchester,” said 
Loudon to Johnny Ramsay, when Hock¬ 
ling and Red had turned in. 

“Hunter’s trip,” explained Johnny, his 
eyes twinkling. “The Old Man’s got his 
own ideas about this rustlin’, so he sent me 
over to scamper round the 88 range an’ see 
what I could see. I guess l’il travel with 
you a spell.” 

“Fine!” said Loudon. “Fine. I was 
wishin’ for company. If we’re jumped we’d 
ought to be able to give ’em a right pleas- 
ant little surprise.” 

Johnny Ramsay rolled a cigarette and 
gazed in silence at the d3dng fire for some 
min utes. Loudon, his hands clasped behind 
his head, stared upward at the star-dusted ' 
heavens. But he saw neither the stars nor 
the soft blackness. He saw Kate and 
Blakely and thick-headed Mr. Saltoun 
bending over his desk, and he was wonder- 
ing how it ail would end. 

“Say,” said Johnny Ramsay suddenly, 
“this We holdup eut down on ye from be¬ 
hind a rock, didn’t he?” 

“Sure did,” replied Loudon. 

“Which side did he fire from?” 

“Why, the hind side.” 

“I ain’t tryin’ to be funny. Was it the 
left side or the right side?” 

“The right side,” Loudon replied, after a 
moment’s thought. 

“Yore right side?” 

“Yep.” 

“That would make it his left side. Did 
ye ever stop to think, Tom, that Blakely 
shoots a Colt right-handed an’ a Winches¬ 
ter left-handed?” 

Loudon swore sharply. 

“Now, how did I corne to forget that!” he 
exclaimed. “O’ course he does.” 

“Guess Mr. Blakely’s elected,” said 
Johnny Ramsay. 

“Seems likely.” 


EARLY next morning Loudon and 
Ramsay rode northward along the 
bank of the Pack-saddle. They vis- 
ited first the boulder a quarter of a mile be- 
low the mud-hole. Here they found empty 
cartridge-shells, and the marks of boot- 
heels. 

They forded the creek at the ledge above 
the mud-hole, where the cows had been 
driven across, and started westward. They 
were careful to ride the low ground at first, 
but early in the aftemoon they climbed 
the rocky slope of Little Bear Mountain. 
From the top they surveyed the surround- 
ing coimtry. They saw the splendid strétch- 
es of the range specked here and there with 
dots that were cows, but they saw no riders. 

They rode down the moimtainside and 
tumed into a wide draw, where pines and 
tamaracks grew slimly. At the head of the 
draw, where it sloped abruptly upward, was 
a brushless wood of tall cedars, and here, as 
they rode in among the trees, a calf bawled 
suddenly. 

They rode toward the soimd and came 
upon a dead cow. At the cow’s side stood 
a lonely calf. At sight of the men the calf 
fled lumberingly. Ramsay unstrapped his 
rope and gave his horse the spur. Loudon 
dismounted and examined the dead cow. 
When Ramsay returned with the calf, Lou¬ 
don was squatting on his heels, rolling a 
cigarette. 

“There y’are,” observed Loudon, wav-, 
ing his free hand toward the cow. “There’s 
evidence for ye. Ears slit with the 88 mark, 
an’ the 88 brand over the old Bar-S. Leg 
broke, an’ a hole in her head. She ain’t 
been dead more’n a day. What do you 
reckon?” 

“That the 88 are-fools. Why didn’t 

they skin her?” 

“Too lazy, I guess. That calf’s branded 
an’ earmarked ail complété. Never was 
branded before neither.” 

“Sure. An’ the brand’s about two days 
old. Just look at it. Raw yet.” 

“Same date as its ma’s. They donc some 
slick Work with a wet blanket on that cow, 
but the Bar-S is plain underneath. Give 
the cow a month, if she’d lived, an’ ye’d 
never know but what she was bom 88.” 

“Oh, they’re slick, the pups!” exclaimed 
Johnny Ramsay. 

“The Old Man ought to see this. When 
Old Sait throws his eyes on that branding 
l’il gamble he’ll change his views some.” 
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“Ye bet he will. Better start now.” 

“AU right. Let’s get a-goin’.” 

“One’s enough. You go, Tommy. l’U 
stay an’ caper around. I might run onto 
sometMn’. Ye can’t teU.” 

“l’d kind o’ like to hâve ye here when I 
get back.” 

“Don’t worry none. From what I know 
o’ Old Sait you an’ him won’t be here before 
tomorrow mornin’I l’U be here then.” 

“AU right. l’U sUde instanter. So-long, 
Johnny.” 

CHAPTER IV 

THE SKINNED CATTLE 

‘ I 'HIS is a devU of a time to haul a man 
out o’ bed,” complained Mr. Saltoun, 
stuffing the taU of his nightshirt into his 
trousers. “C’mon in the office,” he added 
grumpüy. 

Mr. Saltoun, whüe Loudon talked, never 
took his eyes from the puncher’s face. In- 
creduUty and anger warred in his expression. 

“What do you reckon?” the owner in- 
quired in a low tone, when Loudon feU 
süent. 

“Why, it’s plain enough,” said Loudon, 
impatiently. “The rustlers were night- 
drivin’ them cows when one of ’em busted 
her leg. So they shot her, an’ the calf got 
away an’ corne back after the rustlers had 
gone on. They must ’a’ been night-drivin’ 
'cause if it hàd been daytime they’d ’a’ 
rounded up the calf. Night-drivin’ shows 
they were in a hurry to put a heap o’ range 
between themselves an’ the Bar-S. They 
were headin’ straight for the Fallin’ Horse 
an’ the Three Sisters.” 

“I see aU that. l’m stiU askin’ what do 
you reckon?” 

“Meanin’P” 

“Who-all’s doin’ it?” 

“I ain’t changed my opinion any. If the 
rustlers don’t ride for the 88, then they’re 
related mighty close.” 

“You can’t prove it,” denied Mr. Sal- 
toim. 

“I know I can’t. But it stands to reason 
that two or three rustlers workin’ for them¬ 
selves wouldn’t drift cows west—^right 
across the 88 range. They’d drift ’em north 
toward Farewell, or south toward the 
Fryin’ Pans. Findin’ that cow an’ calf on 
the 88 range is pretty near as strong as 
findin’ a man ridin’ off on yore hoss.” 

“Pretty near ain’t quite.” 


“I ain’t sayin’ anythin’ more.” 

“You’ve got a grudge against the 88, 
Tom. Just because a left-handed sport on 
a sorrel cuts down on ye it don’t foUow that 
Blakely is the sport. Ye hadn’t ought to 
think so, Tom. Why, Blakely stayed here 
the night before ye started for Pack-saddle. 
He didn’t leave tiU eight o’clock in the 
momin’, an’ then he headed for the 88. It 
ain’t likely he’d slope over to the creek an’ 
shoot you up. Why, that’s plum foolish, 
Tom. Blakely’s white, an’ he’s a friend o’ 
mine.” 

Mr. Saltoun gazed distressedly at Lou¬ 
don. The pundier stared straight before 
him, his expression wooden. He had said 
aU that he intended to say. 

“WeU, Tom,” continued the owner, “I 
don’t enjoy losin’ cows any more than the 
next feUer. We’ve got to stop this rustUn’ 
somehow. In the momin’ l’U ride over with 
ye an’ hâve a look at that cow. TeU Chuck 
Morgan I want him to corne along. Now 
you get some sleep, an’ forget about the 88. 
They ain’t in on this deal, take my word 
for it.” 

It was a silent trio that departed in the 
yellow Ught of the new day. Chuck Morgan 
endeavored to draw Loudon into conversa¬ 
tion but gave it up after the first attempt. 
The heavy sUence remained unbroken tiU 
they reached the mouth of the wide draw be- 
yond Little Bear Mountain. 

“There’s a hoss,” said Loudon suddenly. 

A quarter of a mUe away grazed a saddled 
pony. Loudon galloped forward. 

The animal made no attempt to escape. 
It stood quietly whüe Loudon rode up 
and gathered in the reins dragging be¬ 
tween its feet. The fuU cantinas were in 
place. The quirt hung on the horn. The 
rope had not been unstrapped. The slicker 
was tied behind the cantle. Under the right 
fender the Winchester was in its scabbard. 
AU on the saddle was as it should be. 

“Who’s hoss?” inquired Mr. Saltoun, 
who had followed more slowly. 

“Ramsay’s,” repUed the laconic Loudon, 
and started up the draw at a lope, leading 
the riderless pony. 

Loudon’s eyes searched the groimd ahead 
and on both sides. He instinctively felt 
that some U 1 had befaUen Johnny Ramsay. 
His intuition was not at fault. 

When the three had ridden nearly to the 
head of the draw, where the trees grew 
thickly, Loudon saw, at the base of a lean- 
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ing pine, the cnunpled body of Johnny 
Ramsay. 

London dropped from the saddie and ran 
to his friend. Ramsay lay on his back, his 
left arm across his chest, his right arm ex- 
tended, Angers gripping the butt of his six- 
shooter. His face and neck and left arm 
were red with blood. His appearance was 
sufficiently ghastly and death-like, but his 
flesh was warm. 

Respiration was imperceptible, however, 
and London tore open Ramsay’s shirt and 
pressed his ear above the heart. It was 
beating, but the beat was pitifuUy slow and 
faint. 

London set to work. Chuck Morgan was 
despatched to find water, and Mr. Saltoun 
found himself taking and obeying orders 
from one of his own cowpunchers. 

An hour later Rarnsay, his woimds 
washed and bandaged, began to mutter, 
but his words were unintelUgible. Within 
half an hour he was raving in delirium. 
Chuck Morgan had departed, boimd for the 
Bar-S, and Loudon and Mr. Saltoun sat 
back on their heels and watched their moan- 
ing patient. 

“It’s a whipsaw whether he’ll pull 
through or not,” remarked the bromidic 
Mr. Saltoim. 

“He’s got to pull through,” declared Lou¬ 
don grimly. “He ain’t goin’ to die. Don’t 
think it for a minute.” 

“I dunno. He’s got three holes in him.” 

“Two. Neck an’ arm, an’ the bone ain’t 
touched. That graze on the head ain’t 
nothin’. It looks bad, but it only scraped 
the skin. His neck’s the worst. A half inch 
over an’ he’d ’a’ bled to death. Ye can’t 
rub out Johnny so easy. There’s a heap o’ 
life in him.” 

“His heart’s goin’ better now,” said Mr. 
Saltoun. 

Loudon nodded, his gray eyes fixed on the 
bandaged head of his friend. Conversation 
languished, and Mr. Saltoun began to roll 
and smoke cigàrettes. After a time Loudon 
rose. 

“He’ll do till the wagon cornes,” he said. 
“Let’s go over an’ take a squint at that 
cow.” 

Loudon led Mr. Saltoun to the spot where 
lay the dead cow. When the pimcher came 
in sight of the dead animal he halted ab- 
ruptly and observed that he would be-. 

Mr. Saltoun whistled. The cow had been 
thoroughly skinned. Beside the cow lay 


the calf, shot through the head. And from 
the little body every vestige of hide had 
been stripped. 

“I guess that settles the cat-hop,” said 
Mr. Saltoun, and began to comprehen- 
sively curse all rustlers and their works. 

It was not the skinning that disturbed 
Mr. Saltoun. It was the sight of his defimct 
property. The fact that he was losing cows 
had struck home at last. Inform a man that 
he is losing property, and he may or may 
not become concerned, but show him that 
same property rendered valueless, and he 
will become very much concerned. Ocular 
proof is a wonderful galvanizer. Yet, in the 
case of Mr. Saltoim, it was not quite won¬ 
derful enough. 

“Oh, they’re slick!” exclaimed Loudon 
bitterly. “They don’t forget nothin’! No 
wonder Blakely’s a manager!” 

Mr. Saltoun ceased swearing abruptly. 

“Yo’re wrong, Tom,” he reproved. “The 
88’s got nothin’ to do with it. I know they 
ain’t, an’ that’s enough. l’m the loser, not 
you, an’ l’m the one to do the howlin’. An’ 
I don’t want to hear any more about the 88 
or Blakely.” 

Loudon tumed his back on Mr. Saltoun 
and retumed to the wounded man. The 
cowboy yearned to take his employer by 
the collar and kick him into a reasonable 
frame of mind. Such blindness was mad- 
dening. 

Mr. Saltoim heaped fuel on the fire of 
Loudon’s anger by remarking that the rust¬ 
lers undoubtedly hailed from the Frying Pan 
Mountains. Loudon, writhing internally, 
was on the point of relieving his pent-up 
feelings when his eye glimpsed a horseman 
on the high ground above the draw. The 
puncher reached for his Winchester, but he 
laid the rifle down when the rider changed 
direction and came toward them. 

“Block, ain’t it?” inquired Mr. Saltoun. 

Loudon nodded. His eyes narrowed to 
slits, his lips set in a straight line. The 
sherifï rode up and halted, his little eyes 
shifting from side to side. He spoke to Mr. 
Saltoun, nodded to Loudon, and then stared 
at the wounded man. 

“Got a rustler, I see,” he observed dryly, 
his lips crinkled in a sneering smile. 

“Ye see wrong—as usual,” said Loudon. 
“Some friend 0 ’ yores shot Johnny.” 

“Friend o’ mine? Who?” queried "the 
sheriff, his manner one of mild interest. 

“Wish I knew. Thought ye might be able 
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to tell me. Ain’t that what ye corne here 
for?” 

“Ramsav’s shot—that’s all we know,” 
interposed Mr. Saltoim hastily. “An’ 
there’s a cow an’ calf o’ mine over yonder. 
Skinned, both of ’em.” 

“An’ the cow had been branded through 
a wet blanket,” said London, not to be 
fobbed off. “The Bar-S was underneath an’ 
the 88 was on top. Johnny an’ me found the 
dead cow an’ the live calf yesterday. I left 
Johnny here an’ rode in to the Bar-S. 
When we got here we found Johnny shot 
an’ the cow an’ calf skinned. What do you 
guess?” 

“I don’t guess nothin’,” replied the 
sheriff. “But it sme looks as if rustlers had 
been mighty busy.” 

“Don’t it?” said Loudon with huge sar- 
casm. “I guess now-” 

“Say, look here, sheriff,” interrupted Mr. 
Saltoun, anxious to preserve peace, “I ain’t 
makin’ no charges against anybody. But 
this rustlin’ has got to stop. I can’t afford 
to lose any more cows. Do somethin’. 
Yo’re sheriff.” 

“Do somethin’!” exclaimed the sheriff. 
“Well, I like that! Whatcanido? I can’t 
be in forty places at once. Ye talk like I 
knowed just where the rustlers hang out.” 

“Ye probably do,” said Loudon, eyes 
watchful, his right hand ready. 

“Keep out of this, Tom,” ordered Mr. 
Saltoun, turning on Loudon with sharp 
authority. “TU say what’s to be said.” 

“Show me the rustlers,” said the sheriff, 
electing to disregard Loudon’s outburst. 
“Show me the rustlers, an’ l’il do the rest.” 

At which remark the seething Loudon 
could control himself no longer. 

“You’ll do the rest!” he rapped out in a 
harsh and grating voice. “I guess ye wiU! 

If ye was worth a-ye’d get ’em without 

bein’ shown! How much do they pay ye 
for leavin’ ’em alone?” 

The sheriff did not remove his hands from 
the saddle-horn. For Loudon had jerked 
out his six-shooter, and the long barrel was 
in line with the third button of the officer’s 
shirt. 

“Ye got the drop,” grunted the sheriff, 
his little eyes venomous, “an’ I ain’t goin’ 
up agin a sure thing.” 

“You can gamble ye ain’t. l’d sure ad¬ 
mire to blow ye apart. You git, an’ git 
now.” 

The sheriff hesitated. Loudon’s finger 


dragged on the trigger. Slowly the sheriff 
picked up his reins, wheeled his horse and 
loped away. 

“What did ye do that for?” demanded 
Mr. Saltoun, disturbed and angry. 

Loudon, his eye-corners puckered, stared 
at the owner of the Bar-S. The cowboy’s 
gaze was curions, spéculative, and it greatly 
lacked respect. Instead of replying to Mr. 
Saltoun’s question, Loudon sheathed his six- 
shooter, squatted down on his heels and be- 
gan to roU a cigarette. 

“I asked ye what ye did that for?” reiter- 
ated blundering Mr. Saltoun. 

Again Loudon favored his employer with 
that curions and spéculative stare. 

“l’U tell ye,” Loudon said gently. “I 
talked to Block because it’s about time some 
one did. He’s in with the rustlers—Blake- 
ly an’ that bimch. If you wasn’t blinder’n 
a flock of bats you’d see it, too.” 

“You can’t talk to me this way!” cried 
the furious Mr. Saltoun. 

“l’m doin’ it,” observed Loudon placidly. 

“Yo’re fired!” 

“Not by a jugful I ain’t. I quit ten min¬ 
utes ago.” 

“You—” began Mr. Saltoun. 

“Don’t,” advised Loudon, his lips parting 
in a mirthless smile. 

Mr. Saltoxm didn’t. He withdrew to a 
little distance and sat down. After a time 
he took out his pocket-knife and began to 
play mumblety-peg. Mr. Saltoun’s émo¬ 
tions had been violently chumed. He re- 
quired time to readjust himself. But with 
his customary stubbornness he held to the 
belief that Blakely and the 88 were innocent 
of evil-doing. 

Until Chuck Morgan and the wagon ar- 
rived early in the mornihg, Loudon and his 
former employer did not exchange a word. 

CHAPTER V 

THEIR OWN DECEIVINGS 

J OHNNY RAMSAY was put to bed in 
the Bar-S ranch-house. Kate Saltoun 
promptly installed herself as nurse. Lou¬ 
don, paid off by the now regretful Mr. Sal¬ 
toun, took six hours’ sleep and then rode 
away on Ranger to notify the Cross-in-a- 
box of Ramsay’s wounding. 

An angry man was Richie, manager of 
the Cross-in-a-box, when he heard what 
Loudon had to say. 
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The foUowing day Loudon and Richie 
rode to the Bar-S. On Loudon’s mention- 
ing that he was riding no longer for the 
Bar-S, Richie immediately hired him. He 
knew a good man, did Jack Richie of the 
Cross-in-a-box. 

When they arrived at the Bar-S they 
found Johnny Ramsay conscious, but very 
weak. His weakness was not surprising. 
He had lost a great deal of blood. Hegrin- 
ned wanly at Loudon and Richie. 

“You mustn’t stay long,” announced 
Miss Saltoun firmly, smoothing the bed- 
covering. 

“We won’t, ma’am,” said Richie. ‘‘Who 
shot ye, Johnny?” 

“1 dunno,” replied the patient. “I was 
just a-climbin’ aboard my hoss, when I 
heard a shot behind me an’ I felt a pain in 
my neck. I pulled my six-shboter an’ whirl- 
ed, an’ I got in one shot at a gent on a hoss. 
He fired before I did, an’ it seems to me 
there was another shot o£E to the left. Any- 
way the lead got me on the side of the head 
an’ that’s ail I know.” 

“Who was the gent on the hoss?” Loudon 
asked. 

“I dunno, Tom. I hadn’t more’n whirled 
when he fired, an’ the smoke hid his face. 
It ail corne so quick. I fired blind. Ye see 
the chxmk in my neck kind o’ dizzied me, 
an’ that rap on the head comin’ on top of 
it, why, I wouldn’t ’a’ knowed my own 
brother ten feet away. l’m ail right now. 
In a couple o’ weeks l’il be ridin’ the range 
again.” 

“Sure ye will,” said Loudon. “An’ the 
sooner the quicker. You’ve got a good 
nurse.” 

“I sure hâve,” smiled Johnny, gazing with 
adoring eyes at Kate Saltoun. 

“That will be about aU,” remarked Miss 
Saltoun. “He’s talked enough for one day. 
Get out now, the both of you, and don’t 
fall over anything and make a noise. l’m 
not going to hâve my patient disturbed.” 

Loudon went down to the bimk-house for 
his dinner. After the meal, while waiting 
for Richie, who was lingering with Mr. Sal¬ 
toun, he strove to obtain a word with Kate. 
But she informed him that she could not 
leave her patient. 

“See you later,” said Miss Saltoim. 
“You mustn’t bother me now.” 

And she shooed him out and closed the 
door. Loudon returned to the bimk-house 
and sat down on the bench near the kitchen. 
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Soon Jimmy appeared with a pan of pota- 
toes and waxed loquacious as was his habit. 

“Who plugged Johnny? That’s what l’d 
like to know,” wondered Jimmy. “Herel 
leave them Hogans be! They’re to eat, not 
to jerk a^t the windmill. I never seen such 
a kid as you. Yo’re worse than Chuck 
Morgan, an’ he’s just a natural-bom fool. 
Oh, ail right. I ain’t a-goin’ to talk to ye 
if ye can’t act decent.” 

Jinuny picked up his pan of potatoes and 
withdrew with dignity. The grin faded 
from Loudon’s mouth, and he gazed wor- 
riedly at the ground between his feet. 

What would Kate say to him? Would 
she be willing to wait? She had certainly 
encouraged him, but— Premonitory and 
impleasant shivers crawled up and down 
Loudon’s spinal column. Proposing was a 
strange and novel business with hm. He 
had never done such a thing before. He 
felt as one feels who is about to step forth 
into the imknown. For he was earnestly 
and honestly very much in love. It is only 
your philanderer who enters upon a propo¬ 
sai with cold judgment and a calm heart. 

HALF an hour later Loudon saw 
Kate at the kitchen window. He 
was up in an instant and hurrying 
toward the kitchen door. Kate was busy 
at the stove when he entered. Over her 
shoidder she flung him a charming smile, 
stirred the contents of a saucepan a mo¬ 
ment longer, then clicked on the cover and 
faced him. 

“Kate,” said Loudon, “l’m quittin’ the 
Bar-S.” 

“Quitting? Oh, why?” Miss Saltoun’s 
tone was sweetly regretful. 

“Lot o’ reasons. l’m ridin’ for the Cross- 
in-a-box now.” 

He took a step forward and seized her 
hand. It lay in his, limp, unresponsive. 
Of which lack of sympathetic warmth he 
was too absorbed to be conscious. 

“Kate,” he pursued, “I ain’t got nothin’ 
now but my forty a month. But I sure love 
ye a lot. Will ye wait for me till I make 
enough for the two of us? Look at me, 
Kate. I won’t always be a punch. l’il 
make money, an’ if I know yo’re a-waitin’ 
for me, l’il make it ail the faster.” 

According to recognized precedent Kate 
should hâve fallen into his arms. But she 
did nothing of the kind. She disengaged 
her fingers and drew back a step, ingenuous 
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surprise written large on her countenance. 
Pure art, of course, and she did it remark- 
ably well. 

“Why, Tom,” she breathed, “I wasn’t 
expecting this. I didn’t dream, I-” 

“That’s all right,” Loudon broke in. 
“l’m tellin’ ye I love ye, honey. Will ye 
wait for me? Ye don’t bave to say ye 
love me. l’il take a chance on yore lovin’ 
me later. Just say ye’U wait, will ye, 
honey?” 

“Oh, Tom, I can’tl” 

“Ye can’t! Why not? Don’t love any- 
body else, do ye?” 

“Oh, I can’t, Tom,” evaded Kate. “1 
don’t think I could ever love you. I like 
you—oh, a great deal. You’re a dear boy, 
Tommy, but—^you can’t make yourself love 
any one.” 

“Ye won’t hâve to make yoreself. l’il 
make ye love me. Just give me a chance, 
honey. That’s all I want. l’d be good to 
ye, Kate, an’ l’d spend my time tryin’ to 
make ye happy, We’d get along. I know 
we would. Say yes. Give me a chance.” 

Kate retiuned to the table and leaned 
against it, arms at her sides, her hands 
gripping the table-edge. It was a pose cal- 
culated to display her figure to advantage. 
She had practised it frequently. Kate Sal- 
toun was running true to form. 

“Tom,” she said, her voice low and ap- 
pealing, “Tom, I never had any idea you 
loved me. And l’m awfully sorry I can’t 
love you. Truly, I am. But we can be 
friends, can’t we?” 

“Friends! Friends!” The words were 
like a curse. 

“Why not?” 

Loudon, head lowered, looked at her un- 
der his eyebrows. 

“Then it all didn’t mean nothin’?” He 
spoke with an effort. 

“All? All what? What do you mean?” 

“Ye know what I mean. You’ve been 
awful nice to me. Ye always acted like ye 
enjoyed havin’ me around. An’ I thought 
ye liked me—a little. An’ it didn’t mean 
nothin’ ’cept we can be friends. Friends!” 

Again the word sounded like a curse. 
Loudon turned his head and stared unsee- 
ingly out of the window. He raised his 
hand and pushed his hair back from his 
forehead. A great misery was in ^lis heart. 
Kate, for once in her life swayed by honest 
impulse, stepped forward and laid a hand 
on his arm. 


“Don’t take it so hard, Tom,” she beg- 
ged. 

Loudon’s eyes slid ’roimd and gazed 
down into her face. Kate was a remarkably 
handsome girl, but she had never appeared 
so alluring as she did at that moment. 

Loudon stared at the vivid dark eyes, 
the parted lips, and the tilted chin. Her 
warm breath fanned his neck. The moment 
was tense, fraught with possibilities, and— 
Kate smiled. Even a bloodless cuciunber 
would hâve been provoked. And Loudon 
was far from being a cucumber. 

His long arms swept out and about her 
body, and he crushed her gasping against 
his chest. Once, twice, three rimes he kissed 
her mouth, then, his grasp relaxing, she 
wrenched herself free and staggered back 
against the table. Panting, hands clenched 
at her throat, she faced him. Loudon stood 
swaying, his great frame trembling. 

“Kate! oh, Kate!” he cried, and stretched 
out his arms. 

But Kate groped her dazed way around 
the table. Physically and mentally, she 
had been severely shocked. To meet a tor- 
nado where one had expected a Summer 
breeze is rather shattering to one’s poise. 
Quite so. Kate suffered. Then, out of the 
diaos of her émotions, erupted wild anger. 

“You! You!” she hissed. “How dare 
you kiss me! Ugh-h! I could kill you!” 

She drew the back of her hand across her 
mouth and snapped her hand downward 
with precisely the same snap and jerk that 
a Mexican bartender employs when he flips 
the pulque from his fingers. 

“Do you know l’m engaged to Sam 
Blakely? What do you think he’U do when 
he finds this out? Do you imderstand? l’m 
going to marry Sam Blakely!” 

This facer cooled Loudon as nothing else 
could hâve done. Outwardly, at least, he 
became calm. 

“1 didn’t understand, but I do now,” he 
said, stooping to recover his hat. “If you’d 
told me that in the first place it would hâve 
saved trouble.” 

“You’d hâve been afraid to kiss me then!” 
she taunted. 

“Not afraid,” he corrected gentiy. “I 
wouldn’t ’a’ wanted to. I ain’t kissin’ an- 
other man’s girl.” 

“No, I guess not! The nerve of you! 
Think l’d marry an ignorant puncher!” 

“Ye sure ain’t goin’ to marry this one, 
but ye are goin’ to marry a cow-thief!” 
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“A —a what?” 

“A cow-thief, a rustler, a sport who ain’t 
particular whose cows he brands.” 

“You lie!” 

“Ye’ll find out in time l’m tellin’ the 
truth. I guess now I know more about Sam 
Blakely Üian you do, an’ I tell ye he’s a 
rustler.” 

“Kate! Oh, Katel” called a voice out- 
side. 

Kate sped through the doorway. Lou- 
don, his lips set in a straight line, followed 
her quickly. There, not five yards from the 
kitchen door, Sam Blakely sat his horse. 
The eyes of the 88 manager went from Kate 
to Loudon and back to Kate. 

“What’s the excitement?” inquired 
Blakely easily. 

Kate leveled her forefinger at Loudon. 

“He says,” she gulped, “he says you’re a 
rustler.” 

Blakely’s hand swept downward. His six- 
shooter had barely deared the edge of the 
holster when Loudon’s gun flashed from the 
hip, and Blakely’s weapon spim through 
the air and fell ten feet distant. 

With a grunt of pain, Blakely, using his 
left hand, whipped a derringer from imder 
his vest- 

Again Loudon fired. 

Blakely reeled, the derringer spat harm- 
lessly upward, and then Blakely, as his 
frightened horse reared and plunged, pitch- 
ed backward out of the saddle and dropped 
heavily to the ground. Immediately the 
horse ran away. 

Kate, with a sharp cry, flung hcrself at 
the prostrate Blakely. 

“You’ve killed him!” she Wailed. “Sam 
—Sam—speak to me!” 

But Sam was past speech. He had struck 
headfirst, and was consequently senseless. 

Corne running then Jimmy from the 
bunk-house, Chuck Morgan from the cor- 
rals, Mr. Saltoim and Richie from the office. 

“He’s dead! He’s dead!” was the burden 
of Kate’s shrill cries. 

“Let’s see if he is,” said the practical 
Richie, dropping on his knees at Blakely’s 
side. “He didn’t tumble like a dead man. 
Just a shake, ma’am, while I look at him . 
I can’t see nothin’ with you adayin’ ail 
over him this-a-way. Yo’re gettin’ ail over 
blood, too. There now! She’s done faint- 
ed. That’s right. Sait. You take care of 
her.” 

The capable Richie made a rapid exami¬ 


nation. He looked up, hands on knees, his 
white teeth gleaming under his brown mus- 
tache. 

“He’s ail right,” he said cheerfully. 
“Heart’s a-tickin’ like a ’larm-clock. Hole 
in his shoulder. Missed the bones. Bullet 
went right on through.” 

At this jimcture Kate recovered con-' 
sciousness and struggled upright in her fa- 
ther’s arms. 

“He shot first!” she cried, pointing at 
Loudon. “He didn’t give him a chance!” 

“You’U excuse me, ma’am,” said Richie, 
his tone good humored, but his eyes nar- 
rowing ever so slightly. “You’U excuse me 
for contradictin’ ye, but I happened to be 
lookin’ through the office-window an’ I seen 
the whole thing. Sam went after his gun 
before Tom made a move.” 

Blakely moved feebly, groaned, and open- 
ed his eyes. His gaze fell on Loudon, and 
his eyes turned venomous. 

“You got me,” he gritted, his lips drawn 
back, “but l’U get you when Marvin and 
Rudd ride in. They’ve got the proof with 
’em, you rustler!” 

Aiter which cryptic utterance Blakely 
closed his mouth tightly and contented him- 
self with glaring. Richie the unconcemed 
rose to his feet and dusted his knees. 

“Take his legs, Chuck,” directed Richie. 
“Gimme a hand, will ye, Jimmy. Easy 
now. That’s it. Where’ll we put him. 
Sait?” 

Mr. Saltoun and his now sobbing daugh- 
ter followed them intp the ranch-house. 
Loudon remained where he was. When the 
others had disappeared Loudon clicked out 
the cylinder of his six-shooter, ejected the 
two spent shells and slipped in fresh car- 
tridges. 

“When Marvin an’ Rudd ride in,” he 
wondered. “Got the proof with ’em too, 
huh. It sure looks as if Blakely was goin’ 
to a lot o’ trouble on my account.” 

Loudon walked swiftly behind the bunk- 
house and passed on to the corrals. From 
the top of the corral-fence he intended 
watching for the coming of Marvin and 
Rudd. In this business he was somewhat 
delayed by the discovery of Blakely’s horse 
whickering at the gâte of the corral. 

“I ain’t got nothin’ against you,” said 
Loudon, “but ye sure hâve queer taste in 
owners.” 

Forthwith he stripped off saddle and bri- 
dle and tumed the animal into the corral. 
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As he closed the gâte his glance fell on the 
dropped saddle. The coiled rope had fallen 
away from the hom, and there was revealed 
in the swell-fork a neat round hole. He 
squatted down more closely at the neat hole. 

“That happened lately,” he said, finger- 
ing the edges of the hole. “I thought so,” he 
added, as an inserted little finger encoun- 
tered a smooth, slightly concave surface. 

He took out his knife and dug industri- 
ously. After three minutes’work a some- 
what mushroomed forty-five-caliber bullet 
lay in the palm of his hand. 

“O’ course Johnny Ramsay ain’t the 
only sport packin’ a forty-five,” he said 
softly. “Rut Johnny did mention firin’ one 
shot at A party on a hoss. It’s possible he 
hit the swell-fork. Yep, it’s a heap pq^i- 
ble.” 

Then Loudon dropped the bullet into a 
pocket of his chaps and climbed to the top 
of the corral fence. 

A MHrE distant, on the slope of a 
swell, two men were riding toward 
the ranch - house. The horsemen 
were driving before them a cow and a calf. 
Loudon climbed down and took position 
behind the mule corral. From this vantage- 
point he could observe imseen ail that might 
develop. 

The riders, Marvin, the 88 range boss, 
and Rudd, a puncher, passed witMn forty 
feet of the mule corral. The cow and the 
calf walked heavily, as if they had been 
driven a long distance, and Loudon per- 
ceived that they had been newly branded 
8X8. The brand was not one that he re- 
cognized. 

“Crossed dmnb-bell or eight times eight,” 
he grinned. “Take yo’re choice. I wonder 
if that brand’s the proof Blakely was talk- 
in’ about. Marvin an’ Rudd sure do look 
serious.” 

He cautiously edged round the corral and 
halted behind the corner of the bunk-house. 
Marvin and Rudd were holding the cow and 
calf near the ranch-house door. The two 
men loimged in their saddles. Marvin roll- 
ed a cigarette. Then in the doorway ap- 
peared Mr. Saltoun. 

“Howdy, Mr. Saltoun,” said Marvin. 
“Sam got in yet?” 

“He’s in there,” replied Mr. Saltoun, 
jerking a thumb over his shoulder. “He’s 
shot.” 

“Who donc it?” 


“Tom Loudon.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Throw up yore hands!” rapped out the 
gentleman in question. 

Loudon had approached imobserved and 
was standing some twenty feet in the rear 
of Marvin and Rudd. At Loudon’s sharp 
command Rudd’s hands shot skyward in- 
stantly. 

“l’m waitin’,” cautioned Loudon. 

Marvin’s fingers slowly uncoiled from the 
butt of his six-shooter and drag^ngly he 
followed his comrade’s example. 

“Now we can ail be happy,” remarked 
Loudon, nodding amiably to the perturbed 
Mr. Saltoun. “I won’t shoot imless they 
shove me. They can talk just as comfort- 
able with their hands up, an’ it’ll be a lot 
safer ail ’rotmd. Was the State o’ Sam’s 
health ail ye wanted to know, Marvin? No, 
don’t either of ye turn ’round. Just keep 
yore eyes clamped on the windmiU. About 
Sam, now, Marvin. Richie says he’ll pull 
through. Anythin’ else.” 

“You bet àere isl” exploded the furious 

range-boss. “You-rustler, you brànd- 

ed a cow an’ a calf o’ ours yest’^y!” 

“Sure,” agreed Loudon politely, “an’ I 
held up the Farewell stage, stole thirty- 
eight horses, an’ robbed the Maiyville bank 
the day before. Ye don’t want to forget 
aU them little details, Marvin. It’s a sure 
sign yo’re gettin’ aged when ye do. Well, 
well, a cow an’ a calf ye say. Only the two, 
huh? It don’t look natural somehow. I 
never brand less’n twenty-four at a clip.” 

Over the shoulders of the agitated Mr. 
Saltoim peered the faces of avidly interest- 
ed Richie, Chuck Morgan, and Jimmy the 
cook. None of these tiiree’allowed a sign 
of his true feeling to appear on his face. 

The two 88 men were red with shame and 
anger. Their lips moved with wicked 
words. Arms stretched heavenward, their 
gaze religiously fixed on the windmill, they 
presented a ridiculous appearance, and they 
knew it. Loudon, the dominant figure in 
the scene, spread his legs and smiled sar- 
donically. 

“Go on, Marvin,” he said, after a mo¬ 
ment, “yo’re cussin’ a lot, but ye ain’t say- 
in’ notlun’. Let’s hear the rest o’ that in- 
terestin’ story o’ the 88 cow an’ her little 
daughter.” 

“You branded the both of ’em,” stub- 
bomly reiterated Marvin. “We seen ye—• 
Sam, Rudd here, an’ me, we seen ye.” 
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“Ye seen me!” exclaimed Loudon. “Ye 
seen me! You was close enough to see me, 
an’ ye didn’t txy to stop me! Well, you 
sure are the poorest liar in the terri- 
tory.” 

“If I had my hands down ye wouldn’t 
call me that!” 

“If ye had yore hands down ye’d be dead. 
l’m trjdn’ to save yore life. C’mon, speak 
the rest o’ yore little piece. Ye got as 
far as the brandin’. When did it ail 
happen?” 

“Gents,” said Marvin, “this sport is a 
rustler. There ain’t no two ways about it. 
Day before yest’day, just before sundown, 
over near the Sink, the three of us seen 
Loudon workin’ round a hog-tied cow an’ 
calf. We was three, maybe four miles away. 
We seen him through field-glasses. We lut 
the ground for the Sink, but when we got 
there ail we found was the cow an’ calf, 
branded as ye see ’em now. Loudon had 
sloped.” 

“Near the Sink,” observed Loudon. “In 
the middle of it?” 

“l’ve quit talkin’,” replied Marvin. 

Richie stepped past Mr. Saltoun and 
stood in front of Marvin and Rudd. 

“You’ve done made a right serions charge 
agin one o’ my men,” remarked Richie, ad- 
dressing Marvin. “If he did brand them 
cattle, he’U be stretched. But it ain’t ail 
clear to me yet. This here Crossed Dumb- 
bell brand now—see it on any other cattle 
besides these two, Marvin?” 

“No,” said Marvin, shaking his head. 

“Well,” continued Richie, “why didn’t 
ye corne here right off instead o’ waitin’ 
two days?” 

“We was busy.” 

“Didn’t go back to the 88 ranch-house 
before comin’ here, did ye?” 

“No.” 

“Or stop at any o’ yore line-camps?” 

“No, we didn’t. We corne here soon as 
we could make it.” 

“What part 0 ’ the Sink was Loudon 
workin’ in?” 

“The north side.” 

“Near the edge, o’ cornue?” 

“No, he was nearer the middle.” 

“Nearer the middle, was he? An’ ye 
seen him at a distance o’ three or four miles. 
Ye must hâve good eyesight, because if you 
seen Loudon workin’ in the middle o’ the 
Sink an’ you was standin’ where ye say ye 
was, ye looked through about two miles an’ 


a half o’ solid earth. The middle o’ the 
Sink is two hundred feet below the level o’ 
the surrounding country, an’ there ain’t no 
high land anywhere near it. Unless yo’re 
standin’ right on the edge ye can’t see noth- 
in’ in the bottom, an’ the Sink is only about 
a mile from rim to rim. I guess now yo’re 
mistaken, Marvin.” 

“I ain’t none sure he was plumb in the 
middle,” grudgingly admitted Marvin. 
“Maybe he was kind o’ near the north rim. 
But what’s the différence?” he added bra- 
zenly. “We seen him.” 

“Where are the field-glasses?” astutely 
questioned Richie. 

“Left ’em at our Lazy River line-camp,” 
promptly replied Marvin. 

“Now ain’t that fimny, Marvin. Ye told 
me not three minutes ago ye didn’t stop at 
any o’ yore line-camps.” 

“I mean we — I gave ’em to Shorty 
Simms. He’s at the Lazy River line-camp, 
an’ he took ’em there.” 

“Why did ye give ’em to Shorty?” per- 
sisted Richie. 

“Look here, Richie!” blazed Marvin, 
“this ain’t no court, an’ I don’t hâve to 
answer yore questions.” 

“Ye’ll hâve to answer plenty of ques¬ 
tions,” retorted Richie, “before l’il see Lou¬ 
don stretched.” 

“1 tell ye he’s a rustler!” shouted the mu- 
lish Marvin. “He’s startin’ a herd o’ his 
own, an’ he’s usin’ the Dumb-bell brand. 
We seen him brandin’ that stock! That’s 
enough for you or any one else to know, an’ 
I tell ye fiat the 88 is out to stretch Tom 
Loudon the first chance it gets!” 

“Well, o’ course, you know best,” said 
Richie, “but I wouldn’t do nothin’ rash, 
Marvin. I just wouldn’t go off at half-cock 
if I were you.” 

“No,” chipped in Loudon briskly, “I 
wouldn’t set my heart on it, Marvin, old 
hoss. I ain’t countin’ none on dyin’ yet 
awhile. l’ve got a heap o’ little matters to 
attend to before I cash, an’ ye can see 
how hangin’ me would disarrange ail my 
plans. Take yore decorated cow an’ calf 
now an’ pull yore freight, an’ don’t look 
back.” 

When Marvin and Rudd were gone Richie 
hooked his thumb in his belt and looked 
with twinkling eyes at Loudon and the men 
in the doorway. 

“I guess that settles the cat-hop,” said 
Jack Richie. 
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CHAPTER VI 

PESTILENT FELLOWS 

B EFORE his departure Loudon visited 
Blakely. 

“Found a bullet-hole in yore saddle,” 
said Loudon without preliminary. “Kind 
o’ looks as if Johnny corne near bustin’ yore 
mainspring. I ain’t told Johnny — yet. 
Johnny bein’ an impulsive sport he might 
ventilate ye plenty first time he met ye. 
Johnny’s square. He ain’t shootin’ any- 
body ’less he’s pretty near certain the other 
party is a-layin’ for him, an’ that bullet I 
dug out o’ yore swell-fork siure makes it 
look bad for ye. 

“Ye needn’t look so sour. I got good 
news for ye. Yo’re goin’ to marry Kate. 
Well an’ good. I wouldn’t enjoy downin’ 
her husband unless l’m crowded. I could 
’a’ killed ye a while back, an’ I shot wide 
on purpose. Next time—but don’t let there 
be any next time. Just you keep away 
from me an’ Johnny. l’m leavin’ the Lazy 
River country anyway, but I tell ye, Sam 
Blakely, if Johnny Ramsay is bushwhacked 
by the 88 l’il corne back an’ get ye first 
card out o’ the box. Kate’s husband or not 
ye’ll go shoutin’ home. Understand?” 

“So yo’re leavin’ this country,” bristled 
Blakely. “Ye’d better. l’U shoot ye on 
sight!” 

“Sure ye feel that way about it?” queried 
Loudon with suspicions gentleness. 

“I say what I mean as a nile. l’il shoot 

ye on sight, you-rustler.” 

“AU right. Because o’ Kate I was wiUin’ 
to keep paws off, but if yo’re a-honin’ to 
play the hand-out, l’U give ye every chance. 
You’ve got to get well complété first. Take 
three months. That ought to be time 
enough. Three months from today l’U ride 
in to Farewell. If yo’re still feelin’ fighty 
be in town when I hit it.” 

“l’U be there,” Blakely assured him. 
When Loudon had bidden Johnny Ram¬ 
say good-by, he went out and mounted 
Ranger and rode away with Jack Richie. 

“l’m goin’ away from here, Jack,” said 
Loudon, after Richie had discussed in pro¬ 
fane detail the 88’s endeavor to discrédit him. 

“I thought ye wàs goin’ to work for me,” 
exclaimed Richie in surprise. 

“1 was, but somethin’s happened since 
then. l’m kind o’ sick o’ the Lazy River 
country. I need a change.” 


“Well, you know best. But-” 

“I know what yo’re thinkin’. If I go 
now the 88 wUl think l’ve quit cold. Let 
’em t hink it. I don’t care. But l’U be 
back. I made an appointaient with Blake¬ 
ly to meet him in Farewell three months 
from today.” 

“That’s good hearin’. But l’m sure sorry 
you ain’t goin’ to ride for me.” 

“So’m I.” 

“Stay over tonight anyway. Ye ain’t in 
any howlin’ rush to get away, are ye?” 

“No, I ain’t so hurried. I dunno where 
l’U head—north, maybe.” 

“If yo’re goin’ north, why don’t ye try 
Scotty Mackenzie? He owns the Flyin’ M 
horse-ranch over beyond Paradise Bend. 
There’s three or four good cow-ranches near 
the Bend—the Seven Lazy Seven, the Wag- 
on-wheel, the Two Bar, an’ the T. V. U.” 

“Maybe I will hit the Bend.” 

“If ye do,” pursued Richie, “ye mi gh t 
stop an’ say howdy at Cap’n Burr’s. He 
married my sister, Burr did, an’ aU ye got 
to do is say ye know me, an’ they’U give 
ye the house. I guess, though, ye know 
Cap’n Burr yoreself.” 

“Sure I do. It was the Cap’n who put 
me on to buyin’ Ranger here. He kept teU- 
in’ me about this amazin’ good cayuse over 
at the 88, an’ finally I went over, liked his 
looks, an’ bought him. The Cap’n was at 
the 88 the day I took the hoss away. He’d 
just freighted in a bunch o’ stuff Blakely’d 
ordered. Cap’n Burr does a powerful lot 
o’ business.” 

“Don’t he now. Ye wouldn’t think tin- 
pedlin’ would pay so well. Oh, him an’ 
his little old team o’ blues sure glaum onto 
the coin.” 

WHEN Loudon rode into FareweU 
on the following day he saw half-a- 
dozen 88 cow-ponies hitched to the 
rail in front of the Palace Saloon. 

“Now that’s cheerful,” said Loudon. 
“For a peaceable feller I sure do throw down 
with trouble a heap.” 

He tumed aside at the hôtel and tapped 
the landlord awake. At sight of Loudon 
Bül Lainey’s eyes opened to their fullest 
extent and his red face turned purple with 
excitement. 

“Say,” huskily whispered Lainey, 
“Shorty Simms, Rudd, Dakota Rüey, an’ 
three more o’ the 88 boys are in town. 
They’re tankin’ up down in the Palace. 
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Rudd’s yowlin’ 'round how he’s goin’ to 
drill ye. He’s a heap peevish, Rudd is. I 
guess now ye must ’a’ riled him somehow, 
Tom.” 

“I guess maybe I did, Bill. l’il take a 
little walk down to the Palace after I eat. 
Thanks for the wamin’. Feed the little 
hoss, will ye, Bill.” 

“Sure. Go on in an’ holler for Lize.” 

While Loudon was eating, a wiry, brisk 
little man with a white beard entered the 
dining-room. 

“How are ye, Cap’n?” grinned Loudon.[ 

Cap’n Burr, sxuprise and embarrassmeht 
in his steel-blue eyes, advanced and gripped 
Loudon’s hand. 

“Loudon! By --, suhl” he exclaimed. 

“This is indeed a pleasuhl” 

The tin-pedler slid into a chair and 
cleared his throat several times. 

“I feah, suh,” he said shamefacedly, “that 
I hâve trespassed on youah prese’ves. Had 
I known that you were in town I would 
hâve stayed my hand.” 

“Why? What?” queried Loudon. 

“WeÛ, suh, l’il teU you the whole story. 
It’s sho’t. Twenty minutes ago I ente’ed 
the Palace Saloon. While drirücing at the 
bah I coidd not help but overheah the con- 
ve’sation of half-a-dozen 88 cowboys. One 
of them, a man named Rudd, mentioned 
youah name and called you a rustlah. 

“You, Tom, are my friend, and, since I 
was imaware that you were in town, I felt 
that I could not stand idly by. I info’med 
this Rudd person that traducing the absent 
was not the act of a gentleman. I also 

called him a-scoundrel and a liah to 

boot. He took exception to my wo’ds, and 
I was fo’ced to shoot him. 

“You imde’stand, Tom, that I acted in 
complété good faith. I believed you to be 
at the Bah-S. Otherwise, I should hâve re- 
po’ted the mattah to you. Of co’se, I would 
hâve stood at youah back while you shot 
the rascal. His ruffianly friends ah not to 
be trusted.” 

“Don’t apologize, Cap’n,” said Loudon, 
and he readied across tke table and shook 
hands again. 

Captain Burr appeared to be greatly com- 
forted at Loudon’s ready acceptance of his 
explanation, and he attacked his beef and 
beans with appetite. 

The captain was a good deal of a mystery 
to t^e foÛc with whom he came in contact. 
His mode of speech and his table manners 


were not those of ordinary men. But he 
was a man, with ail that the name implies, 
and as such they had learned to accept him. 
I employ “learned” advisedly. Certain im- 
thinking individuals had, when the captain 
was a comparative stranger in that région, 
commented upon his traits and received a 
prompt and thorough chastening. 

Captain Burr gained thereby an enviable 
réputation. In reality there was no mys¬ 
tery attached to the old tin-pedler. He 
had simply been born a gentleman. 

“Did Rudd die?” inquired Loudon in a 
tone of studied casualness, when he had fin- 
ished his meal. 

“He did not,” replied the captain. “Un- 
less blood-poisoning sets in he will live to 
be hung. My buUet broke his a’m. He 
rode away with his comrades five minutes 
lateh. No doubt he was in some pain, but 
the rogue was suffering much less than he 
dese’ved. I realize that I should hâve killed 
him , of co’se, but as I grow oldeh I find my- 
self becoming soft-hea’ted. Time was—but 
one must not dweU in the past. These beans 
ah excellent, Tom.” . 

“They are. Pullin’ out soon?” 

“At once. l’m bound no’th. I intend to 
visit ail the ranches between heah and Pa’a- 
dise Bend. I hope to be home in two weeks. 
Ah you traveling my way?” 

“Yep. I guess l’m bound for the Bend, 
too.” 

“Then I will ask you to deliveh a letteh 
to my wife. I missed the Bend stage by 
two houahs today, and theah is no otheh 
fo’ three days.” 

Loudon took the letter and placed it care- 
fully in the inside pocket of his vest. 

WTiile Captain Burr was harhessing his 
team, a job in which the tin-pedler always 
refused assistance, Loudon rode down the 
Street with the intention of buying tobacco 
at the Blue Pigeon Store. In front of The 
Happy Heart Saloon, opposite the Palace 
Dance Hall, stood Sheriff Block and .five 
citizens. 

As Loudon rode past the sheriff made a 
low-voiced remark and laughed loudly. In- 
stantly the five citizens burst into cackles. 
For Block, besides being sheriff, owned both 
the Palace and the Happy Heart. Hence 
most of Farewell’s inhabitants took their 
eue from him. 

The cachination in front of the Happy 
Heart grated on Loudon’s feelings as well 
as his ear-drums. He knew that Üie sheriff. 
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kindly soûl, was holding him up to ridicule. 
Kate’s refusai of him had made Loudon 
somewhat reckless. He had intended hav- 
ing it out with Rudd, but Captain Burr had 
forestalled him there. Here, however, was 
the sheriff of the county, another enemy. 
Loudon tumed his horse. 

Promptly the five friends oozed in varions 
directions. Sheriff Block, a lonely figure, 
held his ground. 

“I hear yo’re lookin’ for me,” announced 
Loudon, a laughing devil in his gray Q^es. 

“Who told ye?” queried the sheriff, puz- 
zled. He had expected something totally 
different. 

“Who told me? Oh, several little birds. 
So o’ course I want to find out about it. I 
wouldn’t like to put ye to any trouble— 
such as huntin’ me up, for instance.” 

“That’s good o’ ye. But I ain’t lookin’ 
for ye, not yet.” 

“l’m right glad to hear that. Them little 
birds must ’a’ lied. Powerful lot o’ lyin’ 
goin’ on in the world, ain’t there?” 

“I dimno nothin’ about it,” mumbled the 
sheriff, who was becoming more and more 
puzzled at the apparently aimless words of 
the puncher. 

“Don’t ye?” grinned Loudon. “That’s 
sure hard to believe.” 

The sheriff warily refused to take offense, 
and mumbled unintelligibly. 

“Forget that aftemoon in the draw west 
o’ Little Bear Mountain?” relentlessly pm- 
sued Loudon. “We had some words— 
remember? Ye said somethin’ about me 
havin’ the drop. I ain’t got the drop now. 
My hands are on the horn. Yores are 
hooked in yore belt. But l’II lay ye two to 
one I bust ye plumb center before ye can 
pull. Take me up?” 

Loudon’s lips were smiling, but his eyes 
stared with a disconcerting gray chilliness 
into the small black eyes of Sheriff 
Block. The officer’s eyelids wavered, 
winked, and Block shifted his gaze to Lou¬ 
don’s chin. 

“I ain’t startin’ no gun-play for nothin’,” 
said Block with finality. 

Loudon held up a ten-dollar gold piece. 

“Two to one,” he urged. 

But the sheriff perceived that the hand 
holding the gold piece was Loudon’s left 
hand, and he could not quite screw his cour¬ 
age to the sticking-point. Block was 
ordinarily brave enough, but he was bad, 
and as a rule there is at least one individual 


whom the bad man fears. And Block 
feared Loudon. 

The sheriff’s mean and vidons spirit 
writhed within him. He hated Loudon, 
hated him for his cocksureness, for his easy 
fearlessness. He would hâve sold his soiil 
to the devil in retum for the ability to reach 
for his gun. The sheriff licked his lips. 

Loudon, still smiling, continued to hold 
aloft the gold piece. The onlookers—half of 
Farewell by this time—awaited the out- 
come in tense silence. 

Suddenly the sheriff shook his shoulders, 
spat on the sidewalk, wheeled, and entered 
the Happy Heart. 

Loudon flipped the gold piece into the air, 
caught it and retumed it to his vest-pocket. 
Without a glance at the keenly disappointed 
populace, he tumed Ranger and loped to 
the Blue Pigeon Store. 

When he emerged, fbllowed by the bawled 
“Good lucks!” of the proprietor, Captain 
Burr was waiting. The tin-pedler’s face 
was grave, but his steel-blue eyes were 
twinkling with suppressed merriment. 

ÉaM “WELL, suh—” chuckled the Cap- 
tain, when they were out of earshot 
of the Farewell dtizens—“well, suh, 
you ce’tainly talked to that sheriff. Lord, 
Tom, it made me laugh. I didn’t know that 
Block was so lacking in honah and spo’ting 
spirit. I fuUy expected to witness quite a 
ruction.” 

“I wasn’t lookin’ for a fight,” disclaimed 
Loudon. “1 knowed Block wouldn’t pull. 
It was safe as takin’ pie from a baby.” 

“l’m not so shuah,” doubted Captain 
Burr. “Any reptile is mighty unce’tain. 
And this reptile had friends. I was watch- 
ing them. My Spenceh seven-shooteh was 
ready fo’ action. You Rob’et E. Lee hoss, 
pick up youah feet! Well, l’m glad it ended 
peacefully. My wife and daughteh, as I 
may hâve mentioned, do not approve of 
fighting. They can not realize how necessa’y 
it becomes at times. It would be well, I 
think, when you reach the Bend, to refrain 
from mentioning my little disagreement 
with Rudd. My family might heah of 
it, and—but you unde’stand, don’t you, 
Tom?” 

“ ’Course I do, Cap’n,” heartily offered 
Loudon. “I won’t say a word.” 

“Thank yoü.” 

Captain Burr fell silent. Suddenly he 
began to laugh. 
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“Po’ Farewell,” he chuckled. “Theah 
will be some powdeh bu’nt befo’ the day is 
out.” 

“How?” 

“Block. His pride bas had a fall. Quite 
â few saw the tumble. An o’dina’y man 
would tuck his tail between his legs and go 
elsewheah. But the sheriff is not an 
o’dina’y man. He’s too mean. In order to 
reinstate himself in the affections of the 
townspeople he will feel compelled to shoot 
one of them. Ma’k my wo’ds, theah will be 
trouble in the smoke fo’ Farewell.” 

“It can stand it. Outside o’ Mike Fljmn, 
an’ Bill Lainey an’ his wife, there ain’t a 
decent two-Iégged party in the whole 
place.” 

Captain Burr nodded and tumed an ap¬ 
préciative eye on Ranger. 

“That chestnut hoss,ce’tainly does please 
me,” he said. “I wish l’d bought him my- 
self. I do indeed.” 

CHAPTER VII 

PAKADISE BEND 

W HERE the Dogsoldier River doubles 
on itself between Old Baldy Moim- 
tain and the Government Hills sprawls the 
little town of Paradise Bend. Larger than 
Farewell, it boasted of two stores, a Wells- 
Fargo office, two dance-halls, and five sa- 
loons. The inévitable picket-line of empty 
bottles and tin-cans encircled it, and its 
main Street and three cross-streets were 
made unlovely by the familiar false fronts 
and waveringly misspelt signs. 

Loudon stared at the prospect with a 
pessimistic eye. Solitude—he had parted 
with Captain Burr the previous day—and 
the introspection engendered thereby had 
rendered him gloomy. The sulky devil that 
had prompted him to seek a quarrel with 
Sheriff Block abode with him stül. Sullenly 
he checked his horse in front of the Chicago 
Store. 

“Mornin’,” said Loudon, addressing a 
dilapidated ancient sitting on a cracker- 
box. “Can ye tell me where Cap’n Burr 
lives?” 

“Howdy, stranger?” replied the elderly 
person, eying with extreme disfavor the 
88 brand on Ranger’s hip. “I sure can. 
Ride on down past the Three Card, turn to 
the left an’ keep a-goin’. It’s the last 
house.” 


Loudon nodded and continued on his 
way. The ancient followed him with alert 
eyes. 

When Loudon drew abreast of the Three 
Card Saloon a man issued from the door- 
way, glimpsed Ranger’s brand and im- 
mediately hastened into the Street and 
greeted Loudon after the fashion of an old 
friend. 

“C’mon an’ licker,” invited the man, as 
Loudon checked his horse. 

“Now that’s what I cali meetin’ ye with a 
brass band,” remarked Loudon. “Do ye 
always make a stranger to home this- 
a-way?” 

“Always,” grinned the other. “l’m the 
réception conunittee.” 

“l’m trailin’ ye,” said Loudon, dis- 
mounting. 

He flung the rems over Ranger’s head and 
followed the cordial individual into the 
saloon. While they stood at the bar Loudon 
took stock of the other man. 

He was a good-looking yoimg fellow, 
strong-chinned straight-mouthed, with 
brown hair and eyes. His expression was 
winning, too winning, and there was a 
certain knowing look in his eye that 
did not appeal to Loudon. The latter 
drank his whisky slowly, his brain busily 
searching for the key to the other man’s 
conduct. 

“Gambler, I guess,” he concluded. “I 
must look like ready mone^. Here’s where 
one tinhom gets fooled.” 

After commenting at some length on the 
extraordinary dryness of the season, Lou- 
don’s bottle-acquaintance, under cover of 
the loud-voiced conversation of three 
punchers at the other end of the bar, said 
in a low tone: 

“Couldn’t Sam corne?” 

Loudon stared. The other noted his 
mystification, and mistook it. 

“l’m Pete O’Leary,” he continued. “It’s 
ail right.” 

“Sure it is,” conceded the puzzled Lou¬ 
don. “My name’s Loudon. Hâve an- 
other.” 

The knowing look in Pete O’Leary’s eyes 
was displaced by one of distrust. He drank 
abstractedly, mumbled an excuse about 
having to see a man and departed. 

Loudon bought half-a-dozen cigars, 
stuffed five into the pocket of his shirt, lit 
the sixth, and went out to his horse. Puffing 
strongly, he mounted and tumed into the 
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Street designated by the dilapidated an- 
dent. As he loped past the corner he 
glanced over his shoulder. He noted that 
not only was Pete O’Leary watching him 
from the window of a dance-hall, but that 
the tattered old person, leaning against a 
hitching-rail, was observing him also. 

“I might be a hoss-thief or somethin’,’’ 
muttered Loudon with a frown. “This sure 
is a queer village o’ prairie dogs. The 
cigar’s good anyway.” Then, Ms horse 
having covered a hundred yards in the inter¬ 
val, he quoted, “ ‘Couidn’t Sam corne?’ an’, 
‘l’m Pete O’Leary.’ Sam, Sam, who’s 
Sam? Now if Johnny Ramsay was here 
he’d hâve it ail figured out in no time.” 

“WHY, Mr. Loudon! Oh, wait! 
Do wait!” 

Loudon tumed Ms head. In the 
doorway of a house stood a plump young 
woman waving a frantic dish-cloth. Ranger, 
hard held, slid to a hait, tumed on a mckel 
and shot back to the beckomng young 
woman. ' 

“Well, ma’am,” said Loudon, removing 
Ms hat. 

“Don’t you remember me?” coquettisMy 
pouted the plmnp lady. 

Loudon remembered her perfectly. She 
was Mrs. Mace, wife of Jim Mace, the Wells- 
Fargo agent. He had met her the year 
before when she was visiting Kate Saltoun 
. at the Bar-S. He had not once thought of 
Mrs. Mace since her departure from the 
ranch, and of course he had completely for- 
gotten that she lived in Paradise Bend. If 
he had recalled the fact, he would hâve 
sought the Burrs’ résidence by some other 
route. One of Kate’s friends was the last 
person on earth he cared to meet. 

“Sure, I remember ye, Mrs. Mace,” said 
Loudon gravely. “l’m right glad to see 
ye,” he added, heavily polite. 

“Are you?” said the lady somewhat 
sharply. “Try to look happy then. I ain’t 
a grizzly, an’ I don’t bite folks. I won’t 
stop you more’n a second.” 

“A^y, ma’am, I am glad to see ye,” pro- 
tested Loudon, “an’ I ain’t in no hxirry, 
honest.” 

“That’s ail right. I ain’t offended. Say, 
how’s Kate an’ her pa?” 

“Fine, when I saw ’em last. Kate’s as 
pretty as ever.” 

“She ought to be. She ain’t married. 
Matrimony sure does rough up a woman’s 


figure an’ face. Lord, l’m a good tMrty 
poimds heavier than I was when I saw you 
last. Say, do you know if Kate got that 
dress pattern I sent her last month?” 

“I dunno, ma’am. I didn’t hear her say.” 

“1 s’pose not. I guess you two had more 
important tMngs to talk about. Say, how 
are you an’ Kate gettin’ along, anyway?” 

“Why, ail right, I guess.” 

Loudon felt extremely unhappy, Mrs. 
Mace’s keen gaze was embarrassing. So 
was her next utterance. 

“Well, I guess l’il wiite to Kate,” re- 
marked the lady, “an’ find out about that 
dress pattern. She always was a poor 
writer, but she’d ought to hâve sent me a 
thank-you, anyway, an’ me her best friend. 
l’U tell her I saw ye, Mr. Loudon.” 

“Don’t tell her on my account,” said 
Loudon. Then, realizing Ms mistake, he 
continued hurriedly, “Sure, tell her. She’d 
enjoy hearin’, o’ comse.” 

“Don’t tell me you two haven’t been 
quarrelin’,” cMded Mrs. Mace, shaking a 
fat forefinger at Loudon. “You’d ought 
to be ashamed o’ yourselves, rowin’ this 
way.” 

“Why, ma’am, yo’re mistaken. Me 
quarrel? I guess not! But I got to be 
goin’. Goodby, ma’am. l’il see ye again.” 

Loudon, raging, loped away. Meeting 
one of Kate’s friends was bad enough in 
itself. For the friend to wantonly flick 
him on the raw was intolérable. 

Loudon began to believe that women were 
put into the world for the purpose of annoy- 
ing men. But when he had dismounted in 
front of the best house on the Street, and 
the door had been opened in response to 
Ms knock, he changed his mind, for a 
brown-haired young girl with a very pleas- 
ant smile was looMng at him inquiringly. 

“Is tMs where Captain Burr üves?” 
queried Loudon. 

“Yes,” replied the girl, her smile broaden- 
ing. 

“Then here’s a letter for Mis’ Burr. The 
Cap’n asked me to bring it up for him.” 

“A letter for me?” exclaimed a sharp 
voice, and the speaker, a tall, angMar, 
harsh-featured woman appeared at the 
girl’s side with the suddenness of a Jack-in- 
the-box. “From Benjamin?” continued the 
harsh-featured woman, uttering her words 
with the rapidity of a macMne-gim’s fire. 
“How is he? When d’you see him last? 
When’s he comin’ home?” 
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“Heavens, ma!” laughed the girl, before 
Loudon could make any reply. “Give the 
poor man a chance to breathe.” 

“You got to excuse me, stranger,” said 
Mrs. Burr. “But l’m always so worried 
about Benjamin whèn he’s travelin’. He’s 
so venturesome. But corne in, stranger. 
Corne in an’ rest yore hat. Dinner’s ’most 
ready.” 

“Why, thank ye, ma’am,” stuttered the 
embarrassed Loudon. “But I guess l’II go 
to the hôtel.” 

“I guess ye won’t!” snapped Mrs. Burr. 
“I never let one o’ my husband’s frienda 
’cept Scotty Mackenzie eat at the hôtel yet, 
an’ I ain’t goin’ to begin now. You’ll just 
corne right inside an’ tell me ail about Ben¬ 
jamin while yo’re eatin’. That your hoss? 
Well, the corral’s behind the house. Doro- 
thy, you go with the gentleman an’ see that 
he don’t stampede.” 

Loudon, brick-red beneath his tan, seized 
Ranger’s bridle and followed Miss Burr to 
the corral. While he was unsaddling he 
looked up and caught her eying him amus- 
edly. He grinned and she laughed outright. 

“l’m glad you didn’t stampede,” she said, 
her brown eyes twinkling. “Mother would 
hâve been heart-broken if you had. When- 
ever any of Dad’s friends are in town they 
never think of eating at the hôtel—except 
Scotty Mackenzie. Scotty stubbornly re¬ 
fuses to dine with us. He says mother’s 
cooking takes away his appetite for what 
he calls ranch grub. Mother is really a 
wonderful cook. You’ll see.” 

In this manner was the ice broken, and 
Loudon’s sullen gloom had gone from him 
by the time he entered the Burr kitchen. 
On the Turkey-red table-cloth a broiled 
steak, surrounded by roasted potatoes, re- 
posed on a platter. Flanking the platter 
were a bowl of peas and a large ^h of 
sliced beets adrip with butter sauce. Lou¬ 
don’s eyes bpened wide in amazement. 
Never in ail his life had he beheld such an 
appetizing array of edibles. 

“Looks good, don’t it?” beamed Mrs. 
Burr. 

It was wonderful how her smile trans- 
formed her forbidding features. To Lou¬ 
don she appeared as a benevolent angel. 
He could onJy nod diunbly. 

“Set now, an’ don’t be afraid o’ the 
victuals,” continued Mrs. Binr, filling the 
coffee-cups. “It ail has to be et, an’ I sure 
do hâte to chuck out good grub. Lord, it 


makes me feel fine to cook for a man again! 
What did you say yore name is, Mister? 
Loudon, o’ course! I never can catch a 
name the first time. I always got to hear 
it twice. Dorothy, you reach over an’ dish 
out them peas an’ beets. Take that piece 
of steak next the bone. Mister Loudon. 
Like gravy on yore ’taters? Most do. My 
man does, spécial. Here’s a spoon. Doro¬ 
thy, pass the bread.” 

Everything tasted even better than it 
looked. Loudon ate a second piece of dried- 
apple pie, and had a fourth cup of coffee to 
top off with. To the puncher it had been a 
marvelous dinner. No wonder Scotty 
Mackenzie demurred at dining with the 
Burrs. After one such meal sowbelly and 
Miner’s Delights would be as bootsole and 
buckshot. 

“You can smoke right here,” said Mrs. 
Burr, after Loudon had refused a fifth cup 
of coffee. “Shove yore chair back agin’ the 
Wall, hook up yore feet an’ be happy while 
Connie an’ I wash the dishes. I like to see a 
man comfortable, I do. So you know my 
brother. Well, well, ain’t the world a small 
place? How’re Jack an’ the Cross-in-a-box 
makin’ out? He never thinks to write, Jack 
Richie don’t, the lazy rapscallion. Wait 
till I set eyes on him. l’il tell him a thing 
or two.” 

Loudon, in no haste to find Scotty Mac¬ 
kenzie, was smoking his fifth cigarette, when 
the dilapidated ancient of the cracker-box 
stuck his head in the door. 

“Howdy, Mis’ Burr?” said the ancient. 
“Howdy, Dorothy?” 

“ ’Lo, Scotty,” chorused the two women. 
“Let me make ye acquainted with Mr. 
Loudon, Scotty,” continued Mrs. Burr. 
“Mr. Loudon, shake hands with Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie.” 

Loudon gripped hands with the ragged 
ancient. In the latter’s bright blue eyes 
was no friendliness. 

He acknowledged the introduction with 
careful politeness, and sat down on a chair 
in a corner. Having deftly rolled a cigar¬ 
ette, he flipped the match through the door- 
way, tilted back his chair, remarked that 
the weather was powerful dry, and relapsed 
into silence. He took no further part in the 
conversation. 

At the end of the kitchen, between the 
Windows, hung a small mirror. Loudon, 
idiy watching the two women as they 
moved about resetting the table, happened 
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to glance at the mirror. In it he saw re- 
flected the face of Scotty Mackenzie. 

The features were twisted into an ahnost 
demoniac expression of hâte. Slowly Lon¬ 
don toned his head. Mackenzie, his eyes 
on the floor, was smoking, his expression one 
of serene well-being. 

“He don’t like me any,” decided London, 
and pondered the advisability of asking 
Mackenzie for a job. 

It was not Mackenzie’s lack of friendli- 
ness that gave London panse. It was the 
man’s appearance. Even for the West, 
where attire does not make the man, Mac¬ 
kenzie had not an inspiring presence. His 
tronsers showed several patches and a rip or 
two. His vest was in a worse State than his 
tronsers. His bine flaimel shirt had tnmed 
green in spots, and the left sleeve had once 
belonged to a red flannel nndershirt. Two 
holes yawned in the corner of his flappy- 
brimmed hat, and his boots, mn over at the 
heels, wonld hâve shamed a tramp. 

That this economically garbed individnal 
could prove a good employer seemed donbt- 
fnl. Yet he had been recommended by 
Jack Richie. 

MACKENZIE snddenly mnmbled 
that he gnessed he’d better be go- 
ing, and rose to his feet. London 
foUowed him into the Street. Mackenzie 
halted and half-tnmed as London canght 
np with him . London noted that the 
ancient’s hand was doser to his gnn-bntt 
than politeness and the circnmstances war- 
ranted. 

“Hirin’ any men?” inqnired London. 

“I might,” replied Mackenzie, the pnpils 
of his bine eyes shnmk to pin-points. “Who, 
for instance?” 

“Me for one.” 

Mackenzie continned to stare. London, 
who never lowered his eyes to any man, 
steadily retnmed the andent’s gaze. 

“Yo’re hired,” said Mackenzie snddenly. 
“Git yore hoss. l’il meet ye at the corner 
o’ Main Street.” 

Mackenzie walked rapidly away, and 
London retnrned to the honse of the Bnrrs. 
He took his leave of the two engaging 
women, the elder of whom pressed 1^ re- 
peatedly to corne again, and went ont to the 
corral. 

Whhe London awaited his employer’s 
arrivai at the corner of Main Street, he saw 
Pete OTeary emerge from the doorway of 


the Three Card Saloon and walk toward 
him. Bnt the yonng man of the knowing 
brown eye did not cross the Street. He 
nodded to London and swnng ronnd the 
corner. 

The Lazy River man shifted sidewise in 
the saddie and foUowed him with his eyes. 
Pete O’Leary interested London. Folk 
that are mysterions will bear watching, and 
O’Leary’s manner diuing his conversation 
with London had been perplexingly vagne. 

“Now I wonder where that nice-lookin’ 
yoimg fellah is goin’?” debated London. 
“Bnrrs’, for a plngged nickel! Yep, there 
he goes in the door. Well, Mis’ Bnrr ain’t 
a fool, bnt if I owned a good-looldn’ daugh- 
ter, that Pete O’Leary ain’t jnst the ri^bt 
brand o’ party l’d want shonld corne a- 
skirmishin’ roimd.” 

London’s mental soliloqny was cnt short 
by the arrivai of Mackenzie. The ancient’s 
appalling disregard for his personal appear¬ 
ance did not extend to his monnt and sad- 
dlery. His horse was a handsome bay. The 
saddie he sat in was a swell-fork tree, with a 
silver horn, silver conchas, carved leather 
skirts and cantle, and snowflake leather 
strings. The bridle was a split-ear, with a 
nose-band even more marvelonsly carved 
than the saddie, and it sported a bine Steel 
bit, silver inlaid, and eighteen-inch rein- 
chains. The most exacting dandy in cow- 
land conld not hâve obtained better eqnip- 
ment. 

Beyond a momentless sentence or two 
Mackenzie said nothing as he and his new 
hand rode ont into the valley of the Dog- 
soldier. He maintained h^ silence till 
London, mnttering that his cinches re- 
qnired tightening, checked Ranger and dis- 
monnted. ' 

“Throw np yore hands!” was the harsh 
order that fell on London’s astonished ears. 

Hands above his head, London tnrned 
slowly and stared into the mnzzle of a well- 
kept six-shooter. Behind the gnn gleamed 
the frosty bine eye of Scotty Mackenaie. 

“Gbt anythin’ to say before I leave ye?” 
inqnired Mackenzie. 

“That dépends on how ye leave me,” 
conntered London. “If yo’re jnst aimin’ to 
say, ‘So-long,’ ye can’t go too qnick. Yo’re a 
mite too abmpt to snit me. Bnt if yore 
intention is hostile, then I got a whole lot 
to say.” 

“Hostile it is, yonng feller. Trot ont 
yore speech.” 
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“That’s handsome enough for a dog. 
First, l’d sure admire to know why yo’re 
hostile.” 

“You know.” 

“I don’t yet,” denied Loudon, 

Scotty Mackenzie stared woodenly. His 
features betrayed no hint of his purpose. 
He might hâve been gazing at a cow or a 
calf or the kitchen stove. Nevertheless 
Loudon realized that the amazing old 
man was within a whisper of pulling.trig- 
ger. 

“Ye see,” observed Loudon, forcing his 
lips to smUe pleasantly, “it ain’t the goin’ 
away I mind so much—it’s the not knowin’ 
why. I get off to fix cinches, an’ ye throw 
down on me. I ain’t done nothin’ to ye— 
ain’t never seen ye before, an’ I don’t be- 
lieve l’ve ever met up with any o’ yore rela¬ 
tions, so-” 

“Yo’re from the 88,” interrupted Mac¬ 
kenzie. “That's enough!” 

“Bein’ from the 88,” said Loudon, “is 
sure a bad recommend for any man. But it 
just happens l’m from the Bar-S. I never 
hâve rode for the 88, an’ I don’t think I ever 
will.” 

“What are ye doin’ with an 88 hoss?” pur- 
sued the unrelenting Mackenzie. 

“88 hoss? Why that little hoss is my 
hoss. I bought biin from the 88.” 

“The brand ain’t vented.” 

“1 know it ain’t. At the time I bought 
him I didn’t expect to hâve to tell the story 
o’ my life to every old bushwhacker in the 
territory, or I siure would ’a’ had that brand 
vented.” 

The six-shooter in Mackenzie’s hand 
remained steady. In his chill blue eye was 
no flicker of indécision. Loudon was 
still smiling, but he felt that his end was 
near. 

“Say,” said Loudon, “when you’ve done 
left me, I wish ye’d send my hoss an’ saddle 
to Johnny Ramsay o’ the Cross-in-a-box. 
Johnny’s at the Bar-S now, got a few holes 
in him. But you send the hoss to Jack 
Richie an’ tell him to keep him for Johnny 
till he cornes back. Don’t mind doin’ that. 


do ye? Ain’t aimin’ to keep the cayuse, 
are ye?” 

“Do you know Johnny Ramsay?” queried 
Mackenzie. 

“Ought to. Johimy an’ me’ve been 
friends for years.” 

“Know Jack Richie?” 

“Know him ’most as well as I do Johnny. 
An’ I know Cap’n Burr too. Didn’t ye see 
me there at his house?” 

“The Cap’n knows lots o’ folks, an’ it 
ain’t hard to scrape acquaintance with a 
couple o’ soft-hearted women.” 

“1 brought up a letter from Cap’n Burr 
to his wife. You ask her.” 

“Oh, sure. Ye might ’a’ carried a letter 
an’ still be what I take ye for.” 

“Now we’re back where we started. What 
do ye take me for?” 

Mackenzie made no reply. Again there 
fell between the two men that spirit-break- 
ing silence. It endured a fidl five minutes, 
to be broken finally by Mackenzie. 

“Git aboard yore hoss,” said the ranch- 
owner. “An’ don’t go after no gun.” 

“l’d rather draw what’s comin’ to me on 
the ground,” objected Loudon. “It ain’t 
so far to faÙ.” 

“Ain’t nothin’ comin’ to ye yet. Git 
aboard, go on to the ranch, an’ tell my fore- 
man, Doubleday, I sent ye, an’ that I won’t 
be back yet awhile.” 

“I ain’t so sure I want to work for ye— 
now.” 

“There ain’t no two ways about it. 
You’ll either give me yore word to go on to 
the ranch an’ stay there till I corne, or ye’ll 
stay right here. After I corne back ye can 
quit if ye like.” 

“That’s a harp with another time en- 
tirely. l’il go ye.” 

Loudon tumed to his horse and swxmg 
into the saddle. 

“Keep a-goin’ along this trail,” directed 
Mackenzie, his six-shooter still covering 
Loudon. “It’s about eight mile to the 
ranch.” 

Loudon did not look back as he rode 
away. 


TO BE CONTINUED 



BUFFALO 

Gif StepKen Allen 


‘{SfâSES, W£ make ail our own ink 
now, Dave. It saves the Gov- 
I ermnent quite a few pennies; 

'—* and that’s what l’m here for.” 

Director Ray Kendall of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing patted the shining 
hopper of the big ink-mill nearest him and 
gazed with pride at the thin stream of 
cobalt-blue which slid down the apron and 
coiled itself within the waiting can, 

Scott of the Secret Service, whiling away 
an idle hour at the Bureau with his old 
friend, chewed rhythmically at his un- 
lighted dgar. 

“Makes for protection, too,” issued from 
the corner of his mouth. Dave Scott was a 
man of few words. 

“Yes,” Kendall agreed, “we make inks 
that can’t be bought in the open market. 
They’re pretty hard to match, as ‘Gélatine’ 
Haynes found to his cost when he got out 
that batch of ‘Indian Fives.’ ” 

Scott’s keen brown eyes narrowed a trifle 
at the mention of the name of the photog- 
rapher-counterfeiter he had chased half- 
way aroimd the world. The Secret Service 
operative’s first-born was nearly a year old 
before the chase ended at Nagasaki, and the 
mother had barely siuwived the ordeal of 
giving birth to David, Jr. 

“A shade too light; the Indian’s head 
muddy,” he went on to comment; “but 
Haynes worked off a big bundle of it before 
he slipped away on the Shinyo Maru.” 

“And now he’s where the rats won’t bite 
him for the next few years,” Kendall 
chuckled. “Thanks to you.” 


Scott, as modest as he was clever and un- 
tiring, abruptly changed the subject. 

“Gets dark mighty early these days,” he 
said as he tumed to a window fadng the 
main building of the big money factpry. 

“Tomorrow’s the twenty-third, the short- 
est day of the-” 

The Director’s final word was drowned by 
a sullen hooml that rattled the window-panes 
of the ink-mill and left the speaker with 
his mouth open. Simultaneously a row of 
Windows on one of the upper floors of the 
brick structure across tJbe yard became 
black. There was trouble of some sort on 
the plate-press floor—the big floor devoted 
exclusively to the printing of currency. 

“That’s no short circuit!” snapped Ken¬ 
dall as he sprang toward the head of the 
stairs. 

“No. Sounds more like powder—or 
worse!” said the Secret Service man, close 
at the Director’s heels. 

The single flight of stairs descended, the 
two men dashed across the thin layer of 
snow which carpeted the asphalt of the 
yard, and entered the main building. 

“Press floor—in a hurry!” Kendall bade 
the wondering elevator man. 

As the car shot upward a variety of 
sounds were borne down the shaft. Shneks 
and screams from the women press-feeders, 
orders bawled out in deeper voices, were 
evidence that something unusual had hap- 
pened. 

As the elevator slowed for the stop, Ken¬ 
dall issued brief instructions to the operator. 

“Find the electrician at once,” he said. 
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“and tell him I want lights on the press floor 
as quickly as possible.” 

Through the jam at the elevator door, 
Kendall and Scott worked their way. 

“It’s ail right, girls,” the Director called 
continually in his deep bass voice. “Don’t 
push and shove. We’ll hâve lights here 
in a minute or two.” 

Here and there a match flickered, accen- 
tuating the blackness of the big room, for 
not an incandescent bulb was blowing. Ken¬ 
dall swore softly as he bumped into the ex- 
tended bed of a press, then he gave a gnmt of 
satisfaction as the Secret Service man drew 
a pocket flash-light and pressed the button. 

“I smell dynamite,” said Scott as he led 
the way down the center alley toward the 
foreman’s raised platform. 

True! Sniffing the air, the Director 
sensed an acrid odor stronger than that of 
ink and damp paper—an odor that re- 
minded him vaguely of a visit he had once 
paid to a mine soon after a sériés of “shots” 
had been fired. 

“What the devil’s happened?” he asked 
himself. 

Comparative quietness prevailed. 

“This way, Kendall,” Scott prompted as 
they passed the empty platform. 

He headed for a distant corner of the room 
where, behind a low partition, a bright light 
was now flaring and casting grotesque 
shadows on the ceiling. 

It was the men’s washroom thus illumi- 
nated; a narrow, sink-lined space separated 
from the main room by an eight-foot screen 
of matched and planed boards. Here, hold¬ 
ing a sheet of métal which bore a flaring im¬ 
promptu torch in the shape of an oil-satu- 
rated bail of waste, Kendall found the fore- 
man examining a tangle of wires. 

A litter of broken glass was strewn over 
the cernent floor—fragments of terra-cotta, 
pièces of porcelain, bits of hard rubber. 
The switchboard, which controlled the lights 
on the plate-press floor, had been blown 
almost bodily from its position over one end 
of the long sink. Pressing closely around 
the foreman was a knot of men, their naked 
arms and faces smeared with green and 
orange-colored inks. Careless of staining 
his dothing, the Director shouldered his 
way to the foreman’s side, followed closely 
by Scott. 

“What do you make of it, Fleming?” 

The foreman looked around at the words 
of his chief, then shook his head. 


“Only the devil himself knows,” he wtent 
on to say. “1 just checked off the plates of 
the day gang, turned ’em over to the night 
shift, and was thinkin’ about going home. 
Then came the explosion. I thought the 
side o’ the buildin’ had caved in. Every- 

thing was black. I-” 

“Kendall,” broke in Scott abruptly, “see 
this.” 

f THE DIRECTOR looked at the 
fragment of tough, greasy paper 
which the Secret Service man held in 
his hand, an object he had picked up from 
the litter on the floor. 

“It’s a bit of casing from a tube of dyna¬ 
mite,” Scott went on. “A piece about an 
inch long. Just enough, and hot too much, 
was used.” 

Drawing doser to the Bm-eau Chief, the 
man-himter added in a tone barely audible 
tp the former’s ear: 

“Somebody wanted confusion and dark- 
ness. Look to your plates and currency— 
if it isn’t too late.” 

Kendall was quick to act on the sugges¬ 
tion. Seizing Scott’s pocket light and call- 
ing for the foreman to follow him he made 
his way to the raised platform and picked 
up the tdephone receiver. 

A few brief questions to the chief watch- 
man, and the Director felt satisfied that 
since the departure of the day force no 
person had left the building. 

“So far, so good!” Kendall snapped into 
the transmitter. “And until I give you 
fiurther orders, don’t let a soûl out of the 
building—not even a rat.” 

A flood of ' light illumihated the room as 
the Director tmrned from the téléphoné. 
The electridan had spliced'in a temporary 
connection. 

“Every man and girl to their places,” 
Kendall ordered as Foreman Fleming and 
his night assistant approached. 

Wonderingly the employées obeyed, and 
ranged themselves alongside their plate- 
presses. Up one alley, and down another, 
the foreman strode, followed by the Direc¬ 
tor. Half the room had been covered, when 
came a cry from the northern side. 

“My plate—it’s gone!” 

Eendall’s jaw àropped at the words. 
Keyed up to expect something unusual, he 
had hoped that the plot concerned at most 
the theft of a batch of completed currency. 
The loss of a plate—particularly if it were a 
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face-plate—was a serions matter indeed. 
In the history of the Bureau there had been 
but one instance where a pair of plates had 
been smuggled out of the big plant, to be 
seized by Secret Service opératives before 
damage had been done. 

The Director tiumed toward the man who 
had annoimced his loss, but scarcely had he 
taken a step in his direction before another 
voice came from the northem alley. 

“My plate’s gone, too!” ' 

The speaker was at a press adjoining that 
of the fjst complainant, at a point not far 
distant from Âe entrance of the wash- 
room, and between two Windows which in 
daylight commanded a view of the Monu¬ 
ment Grounds. 

Even as Kendall bent his steps toward 
the north alley, he noticed that the bottom 
sash of one of the Windows was partly 
raised, and that the Secret Service man was 
standing before it, gazing with seeming care- 
lessness in the direction of the dim cluster 
of lights near the base of the Monument. 

“What plate were you working with, 
Poor?” Kendall asked the man who had 
spoken first. 

Joe Poor, a lean, timid man with eyes 
of washed-out blue, tugged at his wheat- 
colored mustache as he answered— 

“ ‘Bufîalo Ten’ face-plate, number 3761.” 

“And yours?” The Director wheeled 
upon the other plate-printer. 

“ ‘Buffalo Ten’ back, number 480.” 

“A complété set of plates gonel” groaned 
the foreman at Kendall’s elbow. 

The Bureau chief glanced at Scott. Al- 
most helpless in the face of the catastrophe 
that threatened his hitherto clean record, 
he looked to the Secret Service man for his 
eue. Nor did Dave Scott fail him. 

“When did you last see your plate?” he 
asked Poor sharply. 

“At the moment of the explosion. l’d 
made six impressions since I came on, and 
was inkin’ up for the seventh. Bang/ goes 
something in the washroom, and the lights 
popped out. My feeder and I beat it for 
the opposite side o’ the room. Then, when 
the lights were tumed on again, I came back 
here and missed the plate.” 

Scott chewed furiously at his unlighted 
cigar, appraised his man with a shrewd 
glance that swept him from head to foot, 
then put a single question to him. 

“Had you chalked yoinr hands and pol- 
ished the plate after inking it.” 


The Director squirmed as his friend put 
the seemingly idle question, but he knew 
Scott too weÛ to offer protest. 

“No,” Poor answered. “The plate was 
rough-inked—^hadn’t even been wiped.” 

“And when did you miss your plate?” 
Scott tumed to the second man, a well- 
built fellow with a green shade over his eyes. 

“When the lights were tumed up, sir—as 
soon as I got back to my press.” 

“And when did you see it last?” 

“About the time of the explosion.” 

“Was it inked?” Scott glanced sharply at 
the clean hands and arms of the printer. 

“No, sir. Kitty, my feeder here”—the 
speaker indicated a freckled young woman 
at his side—“didn’t hâve the paper damp 
enough to suit me. I was waiting on her 
before starting in for the night.” 

Abmptly, the Secret Service operative 
tirnied away and motioned for Kendall to 
follow. At the elevator door, just out of 
ear-shot of the nearest printer, Scott asked 
as he pressed the button— 

“Do you know the name of that last 
chap?” 

“Friebus—Edward Friebus. But, I say, 
Dave, aren’t we going to search the plate- 
press floor and the dressing-rooms?” 

Scott laughed grimly. Then he ceased 
his cigar-chewing long enough to say: 

“No use, Old Top. Those plates are miles 
away by tWs time. We’re up against a top- 
notch scheme. It’s a mixed job, half inside 
and hailf outside. And if I don’t nail those 
plates tonight we may not get ’em for 
months. And in the meantime they may 
use the Doyle method of bleaching new one- 
dollar bills and making Buffalo Tens out of 
’em. A grand scheme; millions in it!” 
The man-hunter chuckled grimly. “Genu¬ 
ine plates, genuine paper, and nothing for 
’em to do but to buy a numbering machine 
and mn opposition to the Government.” 

The lights of the ascending elevator ap- 
peared. 

“Not another word,” Scott cautioned, 
“till we get to your office.” 

■ ONCE inside the Director’s private 
room, the Operative snapped on ail 
the lights, then hastily consulted his 

watch. 

“We’ve got to work quick,” he went on to 
say. His keen brown eyes sought those of 
the Director. “Otherwise we may hâve to 
call in the entire issue of Buffaloes.” 
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Kendall frowned and was about to ven- 
ture a remark, when his friend resumed: 

“Listen to every word : There’s a twelve- 
foot space between the north wall of the 
Bureau and an iron picket-fence, isn’t 
there?” 

Kendall nodded. 

“And it wouldn’t be a very difficult mat- 
ter for a man on the inside to toss a pair of 
plates over that fence onto the snow- 
covered turf just beyond?” 

Again the Director nodded affirmatively. 
A light came to him. He began to realize 
what an easy matter it would be—granting 
darkness and confusion—for a plate-printer 
to hml a pair of precious plates through an 
open window to the feet of a waiting ac- 
complice outside the grounds. And, no 
buildings of any sort on that unfrequented 
side of the Bureau being nearer than the 
Washington Monument, it occurred to Ken¬ 
dall that the plotters had had an easy task. 
Free from observation, cloaked by darkness, 
doubtless the ultimate thief was now well 
on his way—where? 

“First thing you do, call up the chief 
watchman.” Scott picked up his overcoat 
which he had laid aside just previous to his 
visit to the ink-mill. “Tell him,” he went 
on, “to pass me out. l’U flash my star on 
him ^o he’U be sure l’m the right party. 
Then l’il see what sort of a story the snow 
hastotelkme. My light, please.” 

Kendall passed Scott the latter’s flash- 
lamp, then turned to pick up the téléphoné 
receiver. 

“Just a moment,” said the Secret Service 
man. 

With an arm deep in the sleeve of his 
overcoat, he paused to think. 

“The inside party may be any one or two 
out of fifty printers,” he said presently. 
“But we’ll take a chance on Mr. Poor and 
Mr. Friebus. It’s not reasonable to suppose 
that a man would steal his own plate to 
chuck out the window, with other backs and 
faces ail around him. So we’ll assume that 
that was the very stunt pulled off. While 
l’m outside, and after you’ve made sure 
that nothing else is missing, you send for 
Poor and Friebus. Tell them that they’re 
not under suspicion, then put ’em in sepa- - 
rate rooms and order ’em to make out long 
written reports embodying the facts of the 
case. l’il be back before they’ve finished.” 

The door closed softly behind Scott as 
the Director told Switchboard to connect 


him with the guard-room. His message to 
the chief watchman delivered, he then sent 
for the two plate-printers and followed out 
Scott’s instructions. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes passed, when 
the Secret Service man re-entered the room. 
Without pausing to remove his overcoat or 
address a word to the Director, he settled 
himself at the téléphoné and snatched the 
receiver from its hook. 

“Give me ‘the outside,’ ” he snapped into 
the transmitter. Then, “Long distance— 
hurry, please!” 

Kendall, his facial muscles tense with con- 
cern and curiosity, listened for the next 
words. He knew Dave Scott of old—knew 
well the marvelous reasoning and deductive 
powers possessed by this big-chested man 
from the fourth floor of the Treasiuy De¬ 
partment building. 

The squeaky rattle of Miss Long Distance 
came faintly to the Director’s ears, but 
Scott eut her short. 

“I want Baltimore—quickly!” he said. 
“Private wire two-eight-two. Bill Secret 
Service for the call; official business, Govern¬ 
ment rates.” 

During the pause that ensued, Scott laid 
his open watch on the desk before him. 
Then he drew from a side pocket of his over¬ 
coat a piece of paper containing what ap- 
peared to the Director to be several damp 
cigarette butts. These he examined closely, 
until the lapse of time brought his eyes back 
to the speeding second-hand of the watch. 

“Shake ’em up, girll” he growled into the 
instnunent after working the hook up and 
down several times. 

“Hellol” he said an instant later. “This 
you, Parker? . . . Never mind that now. 
. . . Yes, l’m in Washington. Get this: 
Two plates stolen from the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing this evening. A face 
and back plate for the Buffalo Ten. One of 
the men we want may be on B. & O. train 
26, due there in eighteen minutes. Or he 
may be on Penn. train 14, due at Baltimore 
in half an hour. If he tries his get-a-way 
over the Southern, we’ve got time yet to 
nail him here in town. Now, get this 
straight: The man we want wears Corrigan 
rubber heels, smokes ‘Pasha’s Pleasure’ 
cigarettes, uses a pocket cigar lighter of 
some sort, and he may hâve a woven cane 
suitcase with him two feet long and six 
inches deep. Or he may hâve checked it 
and mailed the check ahead somewheres.” 
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A brief silence ensued, Scott was listen- 
ing to the man at the other end of the wire. 

“No, no,” he broke in suddenly. “Never 
mind holding him for extradition. If you 
get him with the goods, fetch him right here 
to. the Bureau. We’ve got other fish to 
catch, and we need him. l’U agréé to square 
the kidnaping end of it by getting a year 
lopped off his sentence. CaU me up after 
you’ve gone through 26. And handle the 
plates carefully. You know what I mean. 
So long.” 

Moving the hook up and down, Scott was 
soon in touch with Central, who connected 
him with the office of the Superintendent 
of District Police. 

“I want Major Hanrahan in person, im- 
less he’s gone to his Club,” the man-hunter 
told headquarters. “This is Scott of the 
Secret Service.” 

A brief paused followed, then Scott spoke 
again. 

“Good evening, Major; hope you’re feel- 
ing chesty this fine December eve. . . . 
Fine, thank you. I wanted to ask you if 
you can get out a general alarm for me 
before your night men go on duty. . . . 
Good! Here you are: We want a man 
wearing Corrigan rubber heels, who smokes 
‘Pasha’s Pleasure’ cigarettes, lights ’em 
with a pocket igniter, and who’ll probably 
be carrying a woven cane suitcase two feet 
long and six inches deep.” 

Other particulars followed, then Scott 
called up his own chief and acquainted him 
briefly with the facts of the case. 

This accomplished, and the Secret Ser¬ 
vice operative leaned back, grinned at the 
Director, and began to chew on a fresh 
dgar. 

“Clues to burn in the snow,” he said. 
“Heel-prints, an impression of the bottom 
of a suitcase, two marks where the plates 
struck and dug through the snow into the 
turf, and three big cigarette butts showing 
the brand.” 

“Yes,” said Kendall admiringly, “I foUow 
you partly. I can understand that a suit¬ 
case would be the most convenient article 
to take the plates away in; and I get you in 
the matter of the heel-prints and cigarette 
butts. But how do you know the thief used 
a cigarette lighter? Even though you saw 
no burnt matches l3âng around, that’s no 
proof that the feUow didn’t light his 
cigarettes from the burning butts of the 
others.” 


Scott was about to answer, when the télé¬ 
phoné bell jingled. 

“Yes, this is Scott,” he said. 

He hstened for a few moments, then 
“hung up” and faced Kendall. 

“Not on the B. & O. train,” he said, 
“unless he changed his shoes and planted 
the suitcase. There’s not a cane suitcase 
on the train, and only three pairs of rubber 
heels. The wearers ail happen to be 
women.” 

The Director chafed as the minutes flew 
by, but Scott took the wait coolly, his eyes 
half closed and fixed upon the long row of 
framed portraits of former Secretaries of the 
Treasury and Directors of the money fac- 
tory. 

“About that dgar lighter,” Kendall 
prompted, with the object of making con¬ 
versation. 

“That’s a mere elementary proposition,” 
laughed Scott. He indicated the three 
cigarette butts. Two of them represented 
cigarettes that had been barely half con- 
sumed. 

“A man who lights one dgarette from the 
butt of another, almost invariably smokes 
down to a pretty short stub,” the man- 
hunter went on. “The party who smoked 
the cigarettes represented by these butts 
scarcely knew that he was smoking at ail. 
He was too nervous. He was waiting watch- 
fully for the appearance of something vastly 
more important. So he smoked automati- 
cally as it were, throwing away the half- 
smoked dgarettes, and lighting fresh ones. 
And as no bumed matches were in sight I 
concluded-” 

Again the téléphoné bell electrified the 
Director, and this time the wire bore good 
news. 

“Got him! Got him on the Penn. train!” 
declared Scott as he turned from the instru¬ 
ment. “And it’s our old friend Thomas 
Jerrold, alias ‘Tonuny the Rabbit,’ ex-plate- 
printer and all-around thief. He’s waived 
extradition, and he’ll be over here about 
ten.” 

“And can you make him tell who his ac- 
complices are?” Kendall asked. He wanted 
no thieves in the Bureau—nor suspects 
either for that matter. 

“The Rabbit has never yet belched on a 
pal; but in this case I hâve strong hopes of 
indudng him to let me know whether there 
are two men here in the Bureau heading for 
jail, or whether there’s but one.” 
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“SO YOU won’t squeal on your 
pals, Mr. Rabbit?” 

The weazened man with shifty 
eyes and cigarette-stained fingers straight- 
ened up at the question. 

“You’U hâve to dig it out for yourself, 
Mr. Scott. I ain’t talkin’, except through a 
lawyer. Much obliged for your promise to 
get me a year less if l’m found guilty. That’s 
why I was willin’ to corne along without 
papers.” 

“But you’d better reconsider, Rabbit. 
Both of your pals are in the cooler now, and 
they’ve both coughed up ail they know 
about you.” 

Scott’s tone was serious, but the Rabbit 
wouldn't hâve it so. He laughed bois- 
terously. 

“They both belched on me did they?" he 
asked with a decided stress on the word 
“both.” “You can tell that to thejudge,” 
he went on. “Second and third degree work 
doesn’t take with me. And you’ve got to 
prove that that’s my suitcase. This dick—” 
he indicated the man from Baltimore— 
“cornes sasha)dn’ through the train, pipes a 
suitcase that don’t belong to me, asks me 
for a cigarette, then for a light, and then 
pinches me. ’Twon’t work.” 

“So you only had one pal on the inside?” 

Scott eyed the Rabbit keenly, and noted 
the shadow of disgust which flitted over the 
face of the other. But the accused stood 
mute. 

“Send for those two men, please,” the 
Secret Service man directed. 

Ushered in, the plate-printers looked 
wonderingly at their chief, his guests, and 
the handcuffed man now seated in a corner. 
Scott went straight to the point. 

“Men,” he began as he opened the suit¬ 
case and brought out the two plates, “here 
is your paraphernalia back in the Bureau 
again.” 

Handling the plates carefully by their 
edges, he laid them face down'on the table 
before him. 

“These plates were thrown from the 
window and landed at the feet of a con- 
federate waiting outside. One of the plates 
was inked; the other, clean and bright. 
But two men hâve handled this inked plate 
since it was tossed from the window—that 


is, handled it otherwise than by the edges. 
And those men are the thief who tossed it 
out of the opened window, and the thief 
who put it in the suit case. Their thumb- 
prints are both here. Now-” 

A snarl came from the corner, interrupt- 
ing the détective. But instead of looking 
in that direction he eyed the two plate- 
printers. 

Poor looked relieved, but Friebus was 
trembling and evaded the Secret Service 
man’s glance. 

“Might as well own up, Friebus,” Scott 
suggested. “l’m not going to ask you to 
make a thumbprint as a test unless you 
insist on it.” 

Joe Poor pressed forward with upraised 
thumbs, but Friebus hung back. One 
regretful look at the dull black surface of 
the plate, and he shot a glance at his con- 
federate. 

“We lose,” he muttered significantly. 

And the Rabbit nodded downcastecÛy. 

OVER their cigars—the Director 
smoking, and Scott chewing his— 
the two friends sat with the table 
between them and discussed the case. 

“I think,” said Kendall, “with ail due 
crédit to you for your déductions, that there 
was a bit of luck with you after ail.” 

“How so?” 

“In tradng down the inside man so 
quickly. If the Rabbit had stood firm, and 
had gone to trial without squealing, it would 
hâve been a man|s size job to run down the 
other. It was lucky that you had the 
thumb-prints to fall back on.” 

“But there were no thumb-prints.” 

Scott pointed to the inked plate. Bend- 
ing over it, Kendall shw that its inked sur¬ 
face, now dry, was smooched and rubbed 
from margin to margin. If there ever had 
been any finger or thumb-prints, contact 
with the snow and the lining of the suitcase 
had destroyed them. 

“Pure bluff,” grinned Scott. “Sometimea 
it Works.” 

Kendall whistled. 

“But you were lucky at that,” he per- 
sisted, “Take ail those traces in the snow. 
Hit-” 

“ Tf it wasn’t for buts and ifs and ands,’ ” 
Scott quoted softly. 

“Especially buUs,” laughed Kendall. 
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began in West Street, 
1 hW^ York,and endedafewmiles 
outside Hidalgo, on the Texas 
< \ side of the Rio Grande. And it 

was odd'that I should hâve been at both 
the beginning and the end of it, seeing it 
wound through Cuba and Nevada and 
South Africa and Mexico and ran on for 
eighteen years. Queerer still, perhaps, that 
from time to time through ail that interval 
I came out upon the road, and traveled 
briefly along its windings—and never once 
knew it. 

Fritz Altgelt, when first I knew him, was 
filibustering to Cuba. When last I saw him, 
he had just closed an open account of long 
standing. But first and last, and at aU 
times between, he was by birth a gentleman, 
by trade a soldier of fortune, and by instinct 
a patient and philosophie fatalist 

He was perhaps twenty-eight or thirty 
years old that first night I met him in the 
back room of “One-Eye” Dempsey’s saloon, 
back in the Autumn of i’ninety-seven—a 
fine, upstanding blond savage, with the 
carriage his three years in the German army 
had given him modified by the grâce that 
cornes to those who keep sober and knock 
about the North and South American ports, 
where dollars are to be had by sufficiently 
adventurous adventurers. 

The scars across his left cheek-bone and 
down the right side of his chin—he got them 
honorably at Leipzig—^were distinguishing 


rather than disfiguring. His eyes were blue 
and cold, and his voice deep and vibrating, 
and just a bit gutttiral. He spoke English 
with the slightest German accent, and 
Spanish with the slightest American accent, 
and French Uke an Alsatian—and German, 
I imagine, like a Prussian. 

Harry Rolfe, who introduced us, was ail 
mixed up with the Cuban revolutionary 
junta, operating in that day from a little 
smelly hôtel down below the Twenties, and 
Harry was my passport to warm acquain- 
tance—almost friendship — with Altgelt. 
They talked freely before me of what had 
been donc and what was in the wind. 

I met some of Altgelt’s followers, a pretty 
rough and reckless lot, take ,Üiem by and 
large. They were decidedly in fxmds just 
then, and spending their money freely about 
town, without thought of the morrow. 

This was soon after the famous expédi¬ 
tion of the four-himdred-ton Mary Jones — 
plebeian name for so adventurous a craft— 
that landed a lot of mighty welcome rifles 
and ammunition for General Garcia down 
in a seldom-visited bay on the southeast 
coast of Cuba, and there was another trip 
afoot. This was to be more elaborate and 
much more dangerous. Cannon—some 
machine gims, too, as I recall it—were to be 
nm into tiie same place. The United States 
authorities were wîse that something of the 
sort was in the wind, and it was going to be 
touch and go to pull off the trick. 
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The rank and file of Altgelt’s band didn’t 
know what was coming next, nor especially 
care, I imagine. It would certainly be dan- 
gerous, and if successful, it would probably 
be profitable. That was sufficient. When 
Fritz needed them, word would be dropped 
in the right quarters a couple of days ahead 
of time, and they would be ready for what- 
ever might be the program. Two men only 
were in their leader’s fuU confidence—Old 
Bill Riley and Ed Moore. 

Old Bill was captain of the Mary Jones, 
a weather-bitten, taciturn oyster of a man, 
about sixty-five inches tall, who looked too 
mild to be a filibusterer, and was said to 
know every reef and shoal and trick of wind 
and tide in the Caribbean with his eyes shut. 
Ed Moore was Altgelt’s first lieutenant. 

He was an Englishman, of good blood 
apparently, perhaps one of those younger 
sons. T^l, rangy, with fair skin, and a 
heavy, stubbom jaw, he would hâve been 
handsome but for his shif ty way of dodging a 
square look into your face—^was handsome if 
yçu didn’t make a practise of studying eyes. 

I never exactly understood why Altgelt 
took him up as right-bower. It wasn’t Uke 
him to overestimate men. Probably, like 
many really strong characters, he was con- 
temptuous of any one’s power to injure him. 
And Moore was as nervy a gun-runner as 
the most chance-taking adventurW would 
want behind him, and had a réputation from 
New York to Buenos Aires as a tremen- 
dously quick and accurate pistol-shot, 

It was in Dempsey’s back room that I 
met Fritz, but mostly elsewhere that I con- 
tinued the acquaintance. One-Eye wasn’t 
a good man to associate with when plots 
were afoot. He had been involved in too 
many sensational South American épisodes 
before he retired from the sea and went to 
serving strong waters to sailormen, and the 
secret service had a habit of noticing what 
went on in his place. 

We used to foregather—Rolfe and Altgelt 
and Moore and Captain Bill and I—down 
in a little table d’hote restaurant in a cellar 
off lower Broadway, where the odors were 
principally garlic and chili, and the language 
was usually sibilant, and complexions aver- 
aged ail the way from fish-belly white to 
chocolaté without cream. 

It wasn’t ail “shop” that we talked, by 
any means. The scheme to nm the Cuban 
guns was pretty well under way, and only 
waited additional deliveries-by themanu- 
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facturers to be completed. Villains seldom 
Work at being villains twenty-four hours in 
the day, and plotters do not plot asleep and 
awake. Although often illustrated with un- 
usual references to past performances, our 
talk was usually the small conversation of 
intelligent and well-posted friends who en- 
joy one another’s company. 

Altgelt was a man of unusual éducation, 
plus wide expérience. Moore was hardly 
second. Whoever he might hâve been— 
you wagered, instantly you set eyes on him, 
that Moore was not the name his father 
bore—^he had been well bred. There was a 
trace of Oxford in his accent, or perhaps it 
might hâve been University of Dublin. He 
knew books as well as men. Ashore, he used 
clean language. 

A few sentences out of one of our talks 
cornes back to me. At the time they were 
only a piece of idle argument; in the light 
of subséquent events they are significant. 

There had been some reference to a re¬ 
port, current among the gim-runners, that 
a former associate had been killed in Colom¬ 
bia or Panama by a companion who thought 
he had been cheated in a spoils division. 

“And served him right,” said Moore. 

Altgelt shook his head. 

“He deserved it,” he said. “But it w;as 
m\irder.” 

“Isn’t ‘killing’ the approved word?” I 
asked. 

“This was murder,” said Altgelt, posi- 
tively. “Costigan didn’t hâve a chance. 
He couldn’t even reach for his gim, if he had 
one.” 

“The chief has a System of ethics as to 
homicide,” laughed Moore. 

“Yes,” said Altgelt seriously. “That’s 
what you’d call it, l'suppose—or principles. 
One doesn’t follow my trade long and not 
kill men. But note this: I hâve killed in 
battle, which is a legal thing to do, some- 
times commendable. I hâve killed in self- 
defense. That is elementary human na¬ 
ture. But killing another man who has it 
in his heart to kül you, and is striving his 
level best to do it—that is a game, and both 
players take their chances. It is when you 
elüninate the other man’s chance that kill¬ 
ing is murder. And I hâve never committed 
a crime,” he added simply. 

“Gim-runnin’ an’ revolutionin’ bein’ no 
crime, notwithstandin’ the United States 
statutes made and provided,” chuckled old 
man Riley. 
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“Neither crime nor sin,” defended Alt- 
gelt. “A rébellion is merely a révolution 
that bas not yet become successful. It is 
no more a moral wrong for me to help a 
Cuban jimta than it was for Steuben or 
Lafayette to give their services to the re- 
bellious English colonies. Oh, yes, I do it 
for profit,” he conceded, “but if that alters 
the morals involved, show me. It makes no 
différence that the statutes of nations forbid 
trafic in arms to be used against a friendly 
power. That is merely a reciprocal politi- 
cal arrangement. It makes the offense 
something to be prevented or pimished, but 
it does not make it a crime. 

“Everything I hâve done,” he said slowly, 
“and everything I shall do, I think, has been 
legal according to the view of the govem- 
ment that employs me. If I were to join 
the United States secret service, and set 
out to help Bannerman prevent filibuster- 
ing” (“God forbid!” grinned Riley), “what 
violence I had to use to do my work would 
be as immoral, or as moral, as though I were 
to hurt some Spaniard who tried to stop me 
landing and delivering a cargo.” 

The subject shifted. 

THERE was a little Cuban named 
Castro connected with the revolu- 
tionary junta, an oldish, whitish 
party, with a gray mustache and goatee, 
with whom Altgelt transacted most of his 
oficial business. Castro had a daughter 
named Nita, as pretty a slip of a girl as 
Santiago de Cuba ever produced. And 
Altgelt was in love with her; that was as 
plain as daylight to any one who ever saw 
theih together. Also I think Castro knew, 
and had no objection. 

A rather desperate little flirt was Nita, 
as Latin-American girls are likely to be 
when imcaged in the less conventional at¬ 
mosphère of the States. She had smiles for 
ail the men—even old Captain Bill, who was 
fifty at least, and strikingly unattractive. 

Toward Altgelt, so far as I could see, she 
was neither more nor less friendly than 
toward the rest of us. Not a man in the 
coterie except hünself knew that Moore was 
set upon getting her, least of ail, Altgelt. 

None of us thought much of it the night 
Fritz and Moore had a little falling out. It 
didn’t seem important. 

Castro and Nita were going somewhere to 
the theater with two or three friends, in- 
cluding Ed Moore. I think Fritz had been 


invited and had declined on the ground of 
an appointment. Altgelt, Moore, and I 
were dinmg with them about seven o’clock, 
and a messenger handed Fritz a note. He 
excused himself punctiliously and read it. 
Then, tuming to Moore, he said: 

“You’ll hâve to eut out the theater to- 
night. l’ve an errand for you to do.” 

No offense was meant, certainly, in the 
choice of the word, but it riled Moore. 

“l’m not an errand boyl” he snapped. 

Fritz tumed and looked at him level- 
eyed. 

“You will be tonight,” he said very softly, 
“considering that it is an important mat- 
ter.” 

Moore reddened, and then tumed white, 
and his eyes fell. 

“Oh, ail right,” he murmured, the habit 
of obedience to the chief apparently over- 
coming his anger. 

Fritz tumed and resumed the conversa¬ 
tion as though nothing had happened. The 
others in Castro’s theater party came in and 
he and Nita went away. Moore received 
instmetions, and departed to carry them 
out. But he had been humiliated before the 
girl. And he was a rotten egg. 

It may hâve been that night that Moore 
decided to do what he did. It hardly seems 
suficient cause, but maybe there had been 
something before. Who can guess the little 
things that combine to make a man do big 
ones? At any rate, matters came to a head 
within less than a week. 

There never had been a better-planned 
scheme to land a gun cargo where it would 
help the Cubans to make General Weyler 
uncomfortable. And a couple of evenings 
after the little scene between Altgelt and 
Moore, word came to Fritz that the cannon 
and what not, carefully packed in piano 
cases and other deceptive packages, had 
been delivered to a certain storage loft on, 
West Street, about nine blocks aboyé the 
dock where the Mary Jones lay withEederal 
secret service men watching her in relays, 
day and night. 

He sent word in the usual way, notifying 
the members of his crew to assemble two 
evenings hence at varions points near the 
storage loft. They were still in ignorance of 
exactly what they were to do or how they 
were to do it; Altgelt, Moore, and Captain 
Bill would see that each did his share whep 
the time came. 

Getting off the cargo looked impossible 
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with the Mary Jones under constant sur¬ 
veillance—would hâve been impossible, of 
course, if the plan really had been to use the 
Mary Jones. But up the river, almost op¬ 
posite the storage loft, where the guns and 
ammunition had been delivered, was docked 
another boat, the Wanderer, with a réputa¬ 
tion as clear of suspicion as a doctor of 
divinity’s. And she, secretly chartered, 
was to slip out ancf away with the illicit 
cargo while the Mary Jones laid peacefully 
in her slip and absorbed the attention of 
Uncle Sam. 

It is unnecessary to go into the details 
of how the company met in three squads, 
Corning from different directions by ones and 
twos, on the evening set for thegetaway, 
with Moore in charge of the workers at the 
loft and on the wagons, Altgelt seeing to the 
stowing aboard the little Wanderer, and old 
Bill Riley slipping from chart-room to 
engine-room, snapping terse final instruc¬ 
tions to deck officers and the boss of the 
black gang. 

SufiSce it that she was loaded at two 
o’clock and backed out into the stream at 
three, at which hour we had definite and re- 
liable information that one secret service 
man was watching the Mary Jones, another, 
artistically unshaven, was having a drink in 
Dempsey’s, with an eye on the back room, 
and that not a man had shown the least 
particle of curiosity as to what was going on 
in the Wanderer's slip. 

What happened afterward I did not see— 
Rolfe and I waved good-by to the others as 
the bow faded into the North River—but ail 
the stories agreed. After ail, there wasn’t 
much to tell. 

THE Wanderer, nmning lights bum- 
ing shipshape, as innocent-looking a 
craft as ever nosed from Manhattan 
toward the sea, was just passing the Battery 
when a blinding seardilight from close 
aboard to port stood every line of her out 
into sharp relief, and even as the occupants 
of the boat that threw it hailed her another 
light flashed from starboard. 

“Wanderer, ahoy! Stop your engines!” 
came the sharp command. 

“What’s the matter?” drawled Captain 
Bül. 

“The jig’s up, Riley! We’re coming 
aboard.” 

Altgelt stood immovable. 

“It’s Bannerman!” he said, through 


clenched teeth. “Stop her!” 

“They never got onto this themselves,” 
growled Riley, as he yanked the telegraph. 
“Some hound told. l’d kill him!” 

“We’ve other things to think of just 
now,” replied Altgelt. Then, raising his 
voice in the direction of the searchlight to 
port: “Corne right aboard, Mr. Banner¬ 
man, and- to you. Welcome to our 

City.” 

They ail spent the night in a police sta¬ 
tion. Bail for Altgelt, Moore, and Riley 
was forthcoming the next forenoon, and 
Moore left the other two on the sidewalk 
in front of the station, with a promise to 
meet them that night at the usual place. 
Altgelt was on the jump ail day, arranging 
the bonds for the other members of the ex¬ 
pédition. 

We assembled that evening in a mood 
to hold a lodge of sorrow. Fritz alone main- 
tained a fair degree of cheerfulness. 

“It is the fortune of war,” he said. 
“Somebody wins ail games. No man ought 
to be willmg to win who can not stand to 
lose.” 

“l’d stand it if I could lay my hands on 
the traitor that gave us away,” growled 
old Bill. “And I think l’il be after findin’ 
out who it was,” he added mysteriously. 

This sounded plausible. The captain 
had some strong connections with police 
headquarters, which would be likely to 
know. 

The conversation ran to the hiring of 
lawyers and the coming defense, although 
we knew the case was a cinch for the Gov¬ 
ernment. Suddenly the door to our private 
supper-room opened, and Castro came in, 
white as a ghost. He had an open letter in 
his hand. 

“They’re gone!” he gasped in his native 
tongue. “The son of a half-caste motherl 
They’re gone!” 

“Who, man?” demanded Altgelt. 

“Nita!” He held out the letter. “And 
Moore!” 

“Gone? Gone?” stuttered Fritz fool- 
ishly. “Where?” 

“Here it is, in the letter from her. They 
love! They are happy! They elope! 
Mother of God! It is ail here. They go 
together.” 

Fritz snatched the letter from the old 
man’s shaking hand, and his jaw set in a 
white line as he read. Slowly he laid the 
paper on the table. 
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“They sailed at five today on the Admirai 
Hennessey for Buenos Aires,” he said. 

A knock at the door was answered by 
Captain Riley, who talked for a moment in 
whispers with a red-haired Irishman that I 
remembered having seen on the Wanderer’s 
deck the night before. He closed the door 
quietly, and tumed to face us. 

“Bannerman’s oflSce got the tip from 
Moore,” he announced ahnost under his 
breath. •“ ’Tis his life as well as his love he’s 
takin’ to Argentina.” 

Altgelt was as cold as ice and as danger- 
ous as sin. 

“The next boat to Buenos Aires?” he de- 
manded. “When does she sail? Go and 
find out, will you, Rolfe? l’il-” 

“’Tis a month to the court hearing on the 
Wanderer," interrupted Riley, “and we’re 
imder baÙ. No danger they’d let us skip 
the country.” 

“Moore got away.” 

“Use your head, Chief. To be course he 
did. ’Twas in his agreement with Banner- 
man, don’t you see? You’ll hâve to wait.” 

Fritz stood a moment, his eyes on space. 
He took hold of himself with an effort and 
relaxed ahnost natm-ally. 

“You’re right, Bill,” he said quietly. 
“l’il wait. l’il—wait.” 

Some weeks later Altgelt paid a fine of 
five thousand dollars for himself and an- 
other of twenty-five hundred for Riley, and 
took an agreement from Castro that he 
should be reimbursed after Cuban inde- 
pendence had been recognized. The cash 
money at the junta’s disposai was for suc- 
cessful gun running, not fliwers. 

A few days later he booked passage for 
Buenos Aires, and as I had been called out of 
town on the day of the sailing, I went to his 
hôtel the aftemoon before to say good-by. 
As usual, I went to his room without sending 
up my name. 

In the middle of the floor, coatless, stood 
Fritz. About his waist was a belt with a 
holster hanging on the right, very far down. 
In the holster was a pistol, and he was en- 
gaging in an occupaÔon that I had heard of 
but never chanced to see—“practising the 
draw.” 

There is a vague idea in the eastem 
United States that when a skilled gun-man 
draws his revolver he pulls it from its hols¬ 
ter, levels it, cocks it with his thumb, and 
then pulls the trigger with his forefinger, the 
operations proceeding in that order. If this 


were attempted in those parts of the world 
where gxm-play is not infrequent, the per- 
son trying it would pass away, much per- 
forated, before he had begun to think of 
performing Motion Three, to say nothing 
of Motion Four. 

The practised hand with a pistol—say a 
Western gim-man or a Texas Ranger—does 
ail these things, but he does them ail at 
once, at least so far as the eye can see. As 
the pistol cornes out of its holster his finger 
is already pressing the trigger. A twist of 
the wrist throws it into aim, and the thumb 
raises the hammer and lets go. If he does 
this more quiçkly than his adversary he 
wins; otherwise- 

Aiming a revolver under such circum- 
stances is largely a matter of instinct, after 
it is learned. The trick of successful gun- 
play becomes, therefore, a matter of speed 
in tiie draw, and gun-men acquire and main- 
tain this by practise, practise, practise, 
just as the pianist exercises his fingers daily 
or the contortionist his back. 

“Practising the draw” was a conunon 
enough exercise in the West and Southwest 
twenty or thirty years ago. It has largely 
gone out of fashion now; only a few crafts- 
men of the old school keep alive the trick. 

Altgelt ceased from his occupation, and 
put away the pistol, smiling. We talked of 
various things—not Moore or Nita. I 
shook his hand, and wished him an abstract 
future of success. I did not see him again 
for nearly ten years. 

From time to time I had news of him. At 
Montauk Point, in 1898, a Rough Rider 
friend told me he had seen Altgelt in Cuba, 
where he was fighting with the little bunch 
of natives who came along in time to do 
their unskilled best before Santiago. Three 
yeairs later he was reported seriously wound- 
ed in South Africa, where he fought on the 
side of the Boers in the so-called Irish 
Brigade, recruited in the United States. 

Somebody told me a few years afterward 
that he was doing some kind of rough police 
Work in Alaska. Then I, myself, ran into 
him under somewhat sensational circum- 
stances in Tonopah, when that camp was 
running wild and wide. 

I WAS standing one evening in a 
crowded gambling-hall, watching the 
marble roll, with the roar and racket 
of the imtamed town pouring in from the 
Street, when at one of the faro-tables 
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something happened that caused a sudden 
hush like the lidl in the gusts of a hurricane. 
Any one f amiiiar with wild resorts in f rentier 
places knows the significance of that sudden 
calm, and looks quickly to détermine the 
location of the trouble, flexing his muscles 
to leap out of the probable range of fire. 

Two men came to their feet on o^lposite 
sides of the faro-table, and stood poised. 
One of them was the dealer. The other was 
Fritz Altgelt. 

Things moved so quickly then that no one 
had a chance to interfère, if any man had 
wished to. 

“I will say it again, if you did not under- 
stand,” called Fritz, in his sonorous gut¬ 
tural. “You slipped two cards. You are a 
crookl” 

The dealer half drew his gim before Alt¬ 
gelt moved. Then Fritz seemed only to 
lurch sidewise. The pistol flew imdis- 
charged out of the gambler’s hand with the 
report of Altgelt’s shot, and blood spurted 
from his right wrist. He fell to cursing. 

“Did you see that throw?” in admiring 
tones, demanded a hard-looking citizen 
near me. “He hit where he aimed, too. He 
could hâve killed him just as easy as he 
winged him.” 

Some sort of peace officer—deputy- 
sheriff, probably—came bustling in, gim in 
hand. Fritz had put his pistol back in his 
belt and stood waiting. 

There was conversation and movement 
about the table. The dealer was being 
helped to a back room, and some one was 
oing for a doctor. Bystanders told the of- 
cer their stories of how Altgelt did not 
draw until after the gambler. Then the 
crowd parted as the players settled back to 
their games, and Fritz, headed toward the 
door, caught my eye. 

“Achl Holden, l’m glad to see you!” he 
exclaimed, shaking my hand. “But I can 
not stop. The sheriff advises me to take the 
night stage out. So we are ships that pass 
in the night, yes?” 

“Great shooting,” was ail I could thin k of 
to say. 

He laughed grimly. 

“Practise makes perfect,” he said. 

The manner in which I hâve run into 
Altgelt in imexpected places almost leads 
me to perpetrate the bromide that the world 
is a small place. What strikes me as more 
imusual, though, is the brevity of the meet¬ 
ings. 


It was in the late Autumn of 1910 that 
business took me to the City of Mexico. 
Deceived by a hack-driver, who assured me 
his horses were the fastest in the Fédéral 
district, I arrived at my hôtel late; most of 
the other passengers on the train, I gath- 
ered, had passed us on the way. The tourist 
season was on. It was impossible, the clerk 
informed me, that I should get a room with 
bath. There were only two in thehouse, 
and both- 

“Well met, friend,” said a strong voice at 
my elbow. 

Fritz Altgelt, from somewhere in the 
lobby, had seen my entrance. And what a 
gorgeous Fritz Altgelt! 

He was in evening clothes, and the glad 
raiment set ofE his muscular figure and mili- 
tary carriage. The outfit was well-fitting 
and expensive. You could hâve bet a gold 
eagle against a revolutionary peso that a 
Fifth Avenue address was sewed into the 
lining. Obviously Fritz was corne upon 
prospérons times. 

He was holding his âge well. His blond 
hair, grayed a bit at the temples, was stiU 
thick and wavy. His eyes were clear and 
bright. 

“I hâve to go on,” he apologized at once, 
as I was expressing my ddight at the meet¬ 
ing. “Let us hâve lunch together tomorrow 
at, say, Sylvain’s. There are friends I want 
to ask about. Too bad I hâve an engage¬ 
ment for this evening. l’il call here for you, 
if convenient. Shall we say at one?” 

“l’il be tickled to death, old man,” I ac- 
cepted, and he lighted a cigar and went 
swinging out of lie door and toward the 
Avenida San Francisco, as ha'ndsome a 
figure, l’il be bound, as ornamented the 
most beautiful city in North America that 
night. 

I tumed back toward the desk to find 
the same clerk, but, oh, how different a 
manner! 

“The room for the senor—with the bath 
—it will be ready in a few moments,” he 
said deferentially. 

“Huh? You found one?” 

"Si. For the senor we desire to présent 
the best. It will be soon ready.” 

They showed me up, after a bit, to the best 
suite in the house. Finding a room with 
bath in Mexico City is no cinch, for ail its 
réputation as fhe Paris of America. I won- 
der who they put out of that suite. 

As I ate the chico-zapote that topped off 
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my dinner, served on the balcony that over- 
looks the lobby, I called the head waiter. 

“Did you happen to notice,” I asked, 
“the gentleman who talked with me this 
evening, immediately after I arrived? Do 
you know him?” 

“Know Senor Altgelt?” His gesture ex- 
pressed amazement at the query. “Who 
does not?” 

“I am a stranger here and hâve not met 
him for some years,” I explained. “What is 
his business?” 

“He is close, very close, to Don Porfirio,” 
replied the waiter. “He is high in the Mexi- 
can secret police.” 

The next morning I received a telegram 
that made it impérative for me to return 
at once to the States. I bought my tickets 
for the night train to St. Louis. 

At noon I stood in the hôtel lobby waiting 
for Altgelt, when a Mexican entered and 
handed me a note. It was from Fritz, who 
had been suddenly called to consult Presi¬ 
dent Diaz. Woxild I be good enough to 
postpone the luncheon until the following 
day? I wrote him a line explaining my sud- 
den change of plans and expressing my re¬ 
grets. 

WHEN the Madero révolution 
reached its surprising climax, and 
the aged dictator quietly slipped out 
of the country, Altgelt elected to remain. 
He had large investments, I hâve been told, 
that would be lost if he followed his chief. 
He thought he could survive the change in 
administrations. 

When his time came, not long after, he 
went via Vera Cruz rapidly, and in disguise. 
His properties were absorbed by friends of 
the amiable Don Gustavo Madero. 

After that came the revoit against Don 
Pancho, the Huerta coup, and the embargo 
on arms from the United States. Altgelt 
went to gun-running again, this time across 
the border from Texas. I heard of him 
vaguely—once that he had been captured 
by Fédéral soldiers and stood up against a 
’dobe wall; later, that this rumor was with- 
out foundation. 

A newspaper friend of mine, retuming 
last Spring from Villa headquarters by way 
of San Antonio, ran into Fritz in that city. 
He gathered that Altgelt was connected in 
some fairly important way with one of the 
Mexican juntas. Altgelt did not know him 
intimately, and was non-committal. 


In August I went to Texas, away down 
on the border in Hidalgo Coimty. Our 
bank is interested in some lands in that 
vicinity. It was wMle I was in the town of 
Hidalgo that the A. B. C. powers and Secre- 
tary Lansing opened their negotiations to 
bring about a Mexican peace conférence, 
and there followed the invasion of Texas, 
“according to the plan of San Diego.” 

The absurdity of the scheme, which was 
to seize the Southern counties of Texas and 
annex them to Mexico, did not deter sundry 
bands of peons from attempting it. Those 
hombres think, most of them, that the 
United States is imsettled north of San 
Antonio. They took the plan seriously 
enough, and paid for it, poor devils, with 
their lives. And the invasion was no joke 
for the residents of Starr, Hidalgo, and 
Cameron coimties, during the time it 
lasted. 

General Funston ordered additional sol¬ 
diers to the border, the Govemor of Texas 
recruited the Rangers to their limit of fifty 
men, and the sheiÆs of the border counties 
swore in every available American who had 
a gim and knew how to use it, as a deputy 
to help clear out the bandits who had 
started to overrun the river country. 

I sat on the little hôtel gallery at Hidalgo 
when two automobiles rolled in from the 
north, the aftemoon of the third or fourth 
day of the trouble. There were a few sol¬ 
diers in khaki on the Street, and a good 
many dusty white men with rifles, but few 
Mexicans, although that seçtion is usually 
alive with them. Those few who went about 
the streets were ostentatiously unarmed, 
and attending strictly to their own business. 
The Mexican at large needed to be able to 
prove his good intentions, and pronto. 

This was the same day on which a ranger 
captain, further up the river, retuming with 
two others from his search through the 
chaparral, filed that somewhat famous re¬ 
port: 

Met two Mexicans, anned, who attempted to es- 
cape. We could not identify the bodies. 

Several armed men, including an army 
officer, and a couple qf Rangers, climbed out 
of the automobiles. Among them was a 
familiar, broad-shouldered figure—^Altgelt. 

There were more little Unes in his face 
than when I last saw him, and the thin 
Summer linens could not set off his figure 
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as well as the clothes he wore that Mexico 
City night, but he was as erect and youth- 
ful in step as ever. 

To my astonishment, he stared at me as 
if I were a ghost. 

“You!” he exdaimed. “Here?” 

“Why not?” I smiled. “ ‘Ships that 
pass,’ you know.” 

It was odd how my presence seemed to 
startie him. 

“That is so,” he said. “Why not?” 

We shook hands. 

“By and by we must talk,” he went on. 
“There is no Don Porfirio now to send for 
me—poor man.” 

He hurried in to secure a room; there 
weren’t many, and compétition was keen. 

After supper we sat by his window and 
smoked. It was our first moment alone. 
From outside came the murmur of voices, ail 
discussing the day’s crop of invasion rumors 
and alarms. A detail of cavalrymen, fagged 
and dirty, had just ridden in, and was sur- 
rounded by arrious townsfolk. 

I told him briefly my business in the coun- 
try. There was a pause when I had finished. 
Then: 

“I hâve corne down to join the hunt,” 
he said rather queerly. “I was in Santone. 
I seek excitement. Today I hâve a com¬ 
mission to repel invaders. Tomorrow I go 
out—to himt.” 

There was silence for a moment. 

“To hunt,” he repeated. 

“1 had an impression you were connected 
with one of the juntas,” I said. “Tom 
Birch—you remember meeting him last 
Spring—told me so.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes. I hâve been. I 
am.” Another pause. “There is much in¬ 
formation to be gained thus that is not gath- 
ered in other ways; and a fair living; and 
chances for excitement; and opportunities 
for-” 

His voice trailed off. 

“Well,” he said presently, “somehow I 
feel like talking tonight. You recall Ed 
Moore?” Quietly he pronoimced the name, 
but harshly. 

I nodded. 

“He was a hound,” said Fritz musingly. 
“You remember I went to Buenos Aires?” 
I nodded again. 

“He had gone,” he went on. “He—he 
didn’t marry her. She—what could a girl 
do when she had been left like that? Ex- 
cept what she did. Then, after awhile, she 


died. I was there.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“So I went on about my business,” he 
continued, almost as if he were telling the 
story of some one else. “It was a long time 
ago. Eighteen years next month since Ban- 
nerman held up the Wanderer before she had 
even lifted to rough water. We are getting 
a bit middle-aged, Holden. 

“1 went on about my business,” he re- 
siuned. “My business is adventure. It 
always has been. It always will be, I sup¬ 
pose. I really don’t know any other busi¬ 
ness. Sometimes I make money and some- 
times I lose money, but I am not a business 
man. I hâve to hâve excitement. My an- 
cestors ail-” 

He trailed off again into silence. Some 
minutes later he continued: 

“AWAY back, before you and I ever 
met, more than twenty years ago, 
I saved Ed Moore’s life. It was in 
Caracas. They had him a prisoner, and 
would hâve stood him up to the wall the 
next moming. I led a party; it was a bit 
desperate. We got him. 

“I hâve the scar on my ribs now of the 
knife I got in that fight. I came near dying. 
But I saved his life. After that the life be- 
longed tome, didn’t it? That used to be the 
idea, anyway. Itwasadebt. I had a moral 
right to collect it.” 

He relighted his pipe and smoked slowly 
for some time. 

“You would think I ought to kill Moore, 
wouldn’t you? So did I. But I would not 
murder. Queer how a man can kill people 
in the course of his day’s work and not 
make up his mind to do it in cold blood. 

“There was that crooked faro-dealer at 
Tonopah. You saw that. He had a thou- 
sand dollars of my money. I couldn’t get 
it back. They ran me out of town. I hated 
himtor a thief. But I couldn’t kill him for 
that, tho’ it would hâve been easy enough. 

“And it wasn’t that I was afraid. I am 
never afraid. Conséquences—that is, legal 
conséquences—don’t count with me. Per- 
haps I am afraid that dead men would 
haimt me if I murdered them. I don’t 
know. However- 

“He was in Cuba during the Spanish- 
American war, spying for the Dons. If I 
had met him in the field it would hâve been 
ail right to kill him. I was with Gomez. 

“Then he fought with his own people in 
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South Africa. He was in the Cape Mounted 
Rifles.” 

“You were with Lynch,” I said. 

“Yes. But we didn’t meet. I got hit. 
When I was well, the war was over. He had 
gone gold-digging in the Klondike. After- 
ward he was in Nevada.” 

“And you foUowed him?” 

“When they ran me out of Tonopah that 
night I had been trying to get a commission 
as deputy sheriff. He might hâve—done 
something. It was some time afterward 
that I heard he was in Mexico.” 

“Did you meet him ?” 

“Never. I kept perfect track of him for 
two years. He broke no law. He did noth- 
ing to warrant punishment.— Oh, yes, I 
could hâve sent the rurales at any time and 
told them to apply the ley fuga —the law of 
attempted escape—but that would be miu:- 
der. Also I had to—do it myself.” 

“Did ycu, finally?” • 

“Not yet. He was with the Cientifico 
crowd after the Huerta coup. That was 
when I went—perhaps you heard—with 
the Carranzistas. Then, when the break 
came, and Huerta fled, he shifted to Car- 
ranza. He is with Carranza now.” An- 
other pause. “Did Birch tell you I was 
working with the Villa people?” 

“He didn’t know. Are you still?” 

“Tm—” he laughed surprisingly—“to- 
day l’m with the State of Texas against ail 
invaders. l’m a man-hunter.” 

He got up and walked across the room and 
back. He was still laughing, as at some con- 
cealed joke. 

“Go out with me tomorrow moming,” he 
said. “We shall start early. We will hunt, 
you and I. Tonight—” he began strapping 
on a belt with the heavy, low-hanging hol- 
ster of a forty-five—“1 must practise a bit, 
just as I was practising that last time we 
were in my room togeSier. It is practise 
that makes perfect, yes? I might hâve 
need for speed when we hunt. Gotti Eight- 
een years! And you here, too!” 

I went out and left Mm. A trifle un- 
canny, that disjointed talk. But think of 
the man who had followed his enemy ail 
that time, and never met him! 

It was barely daybreak when Fritz 
knocked on my door. Armed, we went 
out into the brUliant morning together. 

“See,” he said cheerily, showing me the 
edge of a folded paper in Ms pocket. “It is 
the commission. You are under the pro¬ 


tection of the law.” 

We had secured horses the mght before. 
He led the way north from the town and 
then turned toward the Rio Grande. 
Either he had been over the road before or 
he had good directions. He knew where he 
was going and why. My attempts to find 
out gained me no satisfaction. 

“Is it not fine to ride out on a morning 
like tMs?” he coimtered, when I had hinted 
for the second or third time that I would 
like to know his plans. “We ride toward 
the river, and breathe God’s fresh cool 
air —^I think it will be hot later, with 
thvmder, perhaps—and do our duty to the 
State.” 

Then we came to a little rise, and saw the 
golden-brown river, with the mists just ris- 
ing. On the other side, nearly a mile away, 
was a group of mounted men. Fritz looked 
about carefuUy to see there was no one on 
our side to notice, and waved a wMte hand- 
kercMef three times. The group came down 
into the water and began to wade toward 
us. There were four men. 

The river is wide at this point, some three 
miles above Hidalgo, but the channel is 
narrow. A few strokes, in August, will 
cross it. 

When the men came to the channel they 
slipped off their horses, wMch began to 
swim. Each man held rifle or revolver high 
and dry above Ms horse. They remounted 
when they came into shallow water, and I 
made out that one of them, in advance of 
the others, was not a Mexican. 

Fritz was beaming. 

“It goes well,” he said. “Let us dis- 
mount and leave the horses. We go to meet 
our friends.” 

“I don’t know what it’s ail about, but 
l’il do anjdMng once,” I remarked, with an 
idea that this was a time for hiunor. 
“Hello! What does that mean?” 

The three Mexicans had suddenly turned 
and were swimming their horses back 
toward the Mexican âiore. 

They had nearly reached the bank before 
their compamon noticed they were not with 
him. He hesitated, shouted sometMng un- 
intelligible to them, and then came on. 
They were scrambling up the bank on the 
other side when he reached shore, dis- 
moimted, and turned as if puzzling out the 
cause for their conduct. He had replaced 
Ms pistol in its holster at his belt when he 
remounted in shoal water. 
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WE CAME upon him noiselessly 
around a bit of mesquite that had 
quite hidden us. The distance was 
hârdly more than ten yards. He faced 
about quickly, and my heart jumped. 
Bronzed, hardened, with Unes of dissipation 
in his face, and with whitened hair, it was 
Ed Moore. 

“So,” said Altgelt, and hé smiled, “we 
meet after a long time. It is twenty years 
since Caracas, and eighteen since—other 
things. And now, it seems, you are an 
invader.” 

His voice was jeering, but he was stand¬ 
ing as motionless as a cat just before the 
spring, his eyes on Moore’s eyes, his body a 
trifle bent from the waist, his right arm 
hanging loosely, with the back of the hand 
to the front, and the j&ngers spread out for 
the clutch. 

Moore had instantly dropped into a po¬ 
sition not vmlike that of Fritz. It was the 
pose of the gunman before the draw. 

“Those kombres,” the EngUshman said, 
“came to me in Reynosa last night and told 
me there was an officer here who wanted me 
to corne across and get orders. They said 
his name was Castanola.” 

“So you came across, armed, to invade 
the country of a friendly nation,” mocked 
Altgelt. “You are one of the soldiers who 
fight under the Plan of San Diego.” 

“Am I fool enough to take any stock in 
that nonsense?” 

“Is the evidence not perfect? Mexicans 
—with some foreign renegades—are invad- 
ing. You are of a band. Your companions 
hâve run away. You are attempting to es- 
cape when you are killed. When you are 
killed, you understand—by me!” he re- 
peated croakingly. 


“Is this a plant?” demanded Moore. 

“Of course it is a plant,” replied Fritz. 
“I hired those hombres. I sent you that mes¬ 
sage. I am Captain Castanola, as much as 
there is any such man. Also I am a law 
officer, and I shall kill you as you try to 
escape.” 

“You’re going to—murder me?” 

“Milrder? No. I hâve not drawn any 
. weapon. You are a good shot, and quick on 
the draw. Go to it! I am waiting.” 

Moore’s eyes ffinched. The yellow will 
show. And there is no reason to beUeve he 
had ever heard of Altgelt’s ability at gun- 
play. He was much the superior at that 
in the old days, you know. 

“Are you afraid?” taunted Fritz. “You 
are a traitor! You are a dirty thief of wom- 
en! You are a coward!” And then, as he 
paused, and still Moore’s fingers (Ûd not 
clutch, he slowly hissed the last fighting 
epithet of the white world. And Moore 
snapped his hand to his gun. 

Altgelt flipped his wrist and fired, as 
Moore’s pistol was raising its barrel from 
the holster, and Moore’s bullet tore up the 
ground at his feet. The EngUshman pitched 
forward without a groan. 

“And the report to the Govemor,” said 
Fritz, as he looked up from the body, “will 
be that a band of invaders attempted to 
cross into Hidalgo Coxmty, and that an un- 
known man among them was kiUed while 
trying to escape. LegaUy killed. Killed 
by an officer of the law, duly provided with 
a commission to do it. Executed! Exe- 
cuted—^for aU his crimes, old and new.” 

He laughed like a boy. 

“GottI” he cried. “How glorious it feels 
to hâve a clear conscience at last, after ail 
these years!” 


ADVENTURING 

by MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 

irVERY man adventuring, o’er the earth we go, 

Adventuring, adventuring, in paths we do not know. 
Trails cross, and trails are lost, and trails are eut anew; 
Ere you take your way again, pal, here’s luck to you! 



SYNOPSIS— William Eyde, his green parrot straddling his shoulder, escapes from an angry Hawaüan 
mob and is bauled over a ship’s rail and into the forecastleby Kildare, oneof the crew, along with Füzhamon 
who bas also fled the isle for another reason. Hyde, a gentleman bom, explains that he was taking money 
from the natives with a “shell-and-pea” game, that he might accomplish the one thing he lives for—to retum 
to Bornéo and gain (along with something else) the Green, Green God, a treasure of which both the others 
hâve heard. Hyde then hints at a race of Tartars who guard the Jallan Batoe, an extinct volcano in the 
heart of Bornéo, the subject of rumors throughout the South Seas. When Füzhamon doubts that Hyde had 
actually seen the Green, Green God, the latter hammers him insensible, and, his expériences flooding back 
on him, is swept into telling his story to Kildare: 

While hunting orchids (tells Hyde) I came upon this Jallan Batoe. A golden-skinned people live there 
—a leftover from a raid of the famous Genghis Khan; live in dwellings hollowed from huge stones that “sing” 
when they cool at night from the sun’s beat. Their tradition is that one day a descendant of Genghis Khan, 
his “man-child,” with blueeyes and red beard, like the old Tartar emperor’s own, would corne—either to lead 
or destroy them. They looked into my blue eyes, marveled at my red beard, then led me to their Hoho to 
make me king. There I saw the Green, Green God—a parrot carved from a single emerald. One of these 
people I loved—my Golden Fealher of Flame. One of them, Lip-Plak-Tengga, High Priestess, seemed to know 
I was only a white man. She loved me, but a fear of her grew up in me. 

From my throne I leamed that these Poonan believed I was about to destroy them—kill ail because of 
a sin committed against Genghis Khan by their ancestors. Thé High Priestess begged first for them, then for 
her own life. Drunk with realization of my power, I threw her aside. I wanted only my Golden Fealher of 
Flame and the Green, Green God. And in their terror the Poonan cried to their queen to save them. 

She fell at my feet and begged me to kill her if I would spare her people. Moved by her noble appeal 
I threw down my sword. Then it was I leamed my Golden Fealher of Flame loved me. So I won her for my 
bride by the Poonan marriage ceremony—a kiss. 

Enraged at my choice, the High Priestess threatened me, and I leamed of a huge, mysterious thing, 
her slave, which lived in the great Dobo. Later she pleaded with me to cast aside my bride and take her in- 
stead, promising the Green, Green God should be mine, with free passage to the outer world. I refused. I 
no longer wanted the priceless god; only paradise in the Jallan Batoe with my queen. 

That night, in my éléphant cave, I awaited the arrivai of my bride. Two Poonan ^ards, Old Mahong 
and the Gunner paced outside the entrance. Suddenly the High Priestess appeared, bnnging, covered in a 
basket, what she said was a wedding-gift from my Golden Fealher of Flame. She slipped away. Soon my 
bride eàitered. She had sent no gift. We imcovered the basket, and therein lay me Green, Green God. 
At the same instant Old Mohong stepped inside. He saw,the god and screamed his fear. He believed we 
had stolen me emerald parrot, that it would corne to life, that the destmction of me Poonan was at hand. 

If he escaped and told, we would be killed by the people. We overpowered and hid him in the cave. 
Then the second guard appeared. I leaped at him, but he fled. And we feared he knew ail that had hap- 
pened within. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

HOW HYDE ANSWERED A GRAVE QUESTION 

CSÆ^QUAT and heavily muscled as a 
j pugilist, the Gunner was (Hyde 

I swept on) but he was afraid of 
me. He had seen how I had 


do the same to him; and he may hâve 
had some greater cause to fear me. But, 
anyway, it was only fear that caused him 
to reach that left-hand entrance as quickly 
as he did. That entrance had been ten 
paces beyond him; but he reached that en¬ 
trance in a trice, in three huge botmds. 

And yet, despite his swiftness, I was right 
behind him. I was desperate to stop hlm. 


served old Mohong; he was afraid I might 
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I stretched out a hand and—I was that 
dose to him then—^grasped him by the cord 
that held his jawat. I caught him by that 
cord where it ridged over his backbone; but 
he was throwing himself bodily through the 
entrance at that moment and that cord 
snapped off in my hand. 

His jawat in my hand, the impetus of my 
desperate effort hurling me on, I slapped 
with a tremendous force up against one 
stone Wall of the entrance, while he fell 
headlong through that entrance and down 
the nine stone stairs. 

I clung to that wall. My head seemed 
bursted hke a balloon, my whole body was 
sick and shaken; but quickly, despite the 
whirling of my head, I made to follow him. 
For, at the foot of the stairs, he had stag- 
gered just then to his feet, shot a fearful 
look up at me, and was off, reeling and 
lurching, down the avenue. 

But a hand upon my arm stopped me. 
It was Golden Feather of Flame, who had 
sped up behind me. She held me back. 

“Do not go, do not go!” she cried, as if 
frightened at my rashness. “It is too late. 
You can not catch him. He knows the 
Jallan Batoe too well.” 

She was right. Already was the Gxmner 
lost among Üie shadows of the palms and 
stones. I never could overtake him now. 

“But what will we do?” I asked, quite 
at a loss. “He knows about old Mohong. 
He may know about the god. I wanted to 
make him a prisoner like old Mohong —I 
mean, the old Adjie” 

“Ssh!” she cautioned me. Then as she 
nodded her golden head she whispered: 
“Yes; I know what you wanted to do. But 
you should not hâve leaped at him as you 
did. That scared him. Even if he knew 
about that which is in the cave we might 
hâve coaxed him into the cave and then 
leaped upon him, and served him as we did 
the old Adjîe. But you scared him away 
by leaping so.” 

I hung my head with a sense of shame. 
Surely enough, I saw now that I had blim- 
dered, had ruined the whole thing. But 
with a sudden thought I brightened. 

“He never saw Üie god!” I said. “He 
did not cry out. And he would hâve cried 
out had he seen it. He could hâve' seen it 
from within that entrance. But he never 
saw the god! His very face was not so 
expressive of fright and horror, as bewilder- 
ment and dismay. He had just corne inside 


the left-hand entrance when I glimpsed him. 
I did not give him time to see the god. 
He only saw old Mohong trussed up like a 
ham. He never saw the god!” 

“The great Deewa grant that it is as you 
say!” she said fervently. “But if he has 
seen that which is upon the couch—” and 
her voice grew cold as Steel again, icy—“if 
he has seen it, we will be made aware of that 
very soon. The Poonan will make us aware 
of that. Ail the Poonan will corne here, and 
they will kill us both, without respect for 
our rank, without thought of mercy—with 
only that horrible brutality which is bom 
of fear!” 

She put a hand once more upon my sleeve. 

“Let us take it back, Rajr she pleaded. 
“Let us put that which is upon the couch 
into the basket and together take it back 
tonight to the Stone Dobo!” 

I looked at her as she stood there in the 
entrance, the torch held with one golden 
classic arm high above her head, its sputter- 
ing flame throwing a red glow over the raw 
gold of her hair; I looked into her greenish 
Egyptian eyes, begging up into mine with 
love and great fear; and I nodded. 

I was no fool. I was no fool like the kind 
you read about in stories. I had corne into 
the Jallan Batoe for the Green, Green God; 
but I did not want the Green, Green God 
now. I had told Lip-Plak-Tengga that, 
and I meant that. 

I did not want to take the Green, Green 
God to the outer world. I did not want 
to go out into the outer world myself. For 
where in the outer world, even ff I tumed 
the Green, Green God into its worth in 
gold—wliere in the outer world could I find, 
or buy, a paradise like Æat of the Jallan 
Batoe, a paradise where T was King, and 
where the bravest and most beautiful wo- 
man in ail the world loved me? Such love as 
hers never was to be purchased. 

I grasped the slim hand that trembled 
upon my sleeve. I stood facing her, looking 
down at her. And thankfulness for the 
great love she was bestowing upon me swam 
mistily in my eyes then; and words of 
thankfulness, words of the very prayers I 
had tried to recall a short time before, rang 
echoingly through my mind. 

I grasped her hand. I grasped her hand 
at that moment, solemnly, humbly, for ail 
the world as if we stood together, she and I, 
before some holy high altar. 

“Bdun-Mea Poa-Poa,” 1 said quite 
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shakily, “you married me fair and square 
according to thePoonan marriage ceremony, 
and even though that ceremony consists oniy 
of a kiss, you are standing by that marriage 
as no woman I ever hâve known would hâve 
donel It is not because I doubt the sin- 
cerity, or the grâce of that ceremony that 
I do this, now. But I want to marry you 
straight and honest, as best I can, accord¬ 
ing to my lights. Belun-Mea Poa-Poa l’il 
marry you in the sight of Heaven, so I 
will!” 

I was a man inspired. My eamest desire 
to be worthy of her great love for me, her 
great love and even greater sacrifices for 
me, inspired me. 

I held her hand and we stood there, fadng 
the darkening night, facing for ail we knew, 
imminent torture; impending, nameless 
death. And her hand in mine, I recited 
what few words I could remember of the 
marriage ritual they used back home. 
What I could not remember, word for word, 
I stammered in my own rough speech; for I 
thought only to be true to my holy idea, and 
to make her my wife straight and honest, 
and as best I could. 

She did not understand what I was say- 
ing—for I was speaking, then, in English 
—but she stood very quiet, very humble, 
her hand warm and trembling in mine. 
She knew, though, that death was very 
near us that night; and she knew, further, 
that the words I uttered were devout words, 
words which it choked my throat to utter. 

But spare me repeating here the words I 
said then. There was no priests or minister 
of God to speak those words, no book nor 
ring to give those words the solemnity due 
holy things. And so, if I were to repeat 
those words here, to you, my marriage to 
Golden Feather of Flame, that night, might 
Sound like a matter of mere words; to you 
again, it might seem as though I bur- 
lesqued, even blasphemed, sacred rites; and 
of a certainty, to you, those words in the 
coldness of the retelling could not ring with 
that fire, with that intense eamestness 
which swam my eyes in mist, as I uttered 
them, and shook me in every limb. 

But from my heart, I spoke those words; 
and deep in my heart, I believed in the vir- 
tue and blessedness of those words. I be¬ 
lieved then—yea, and I believe to this day 
and always shall believe—that I made 
Golden Feather of Flame, that night, my 
bride in the sight of Godl 


And the indisputable fact remains that I 
hâve stood by tiiat marriage ceremony. I 
hâve been true to Belun-Mea Poa-Poa, my 
pagan bride. And living or dead, in heaven 
or in hell, I ever shall be true to her! 

For what I said in concluding that cere¬ 
mony was in the nature of a solemn mar¬ 
riage vow, a vow to keep, a vow which 
rigidly I hâve kept! And what I said was: 

“You are, in truth, my Golden Goddess, 
my Marshal Queen, my beautiful bride, 
my lifel And l’il stick to you. Golden 
Feather of Flame, you and you alone, until 
death do us part, so help me Godl” 

Then, quite overcome by the depths of 
my sincerity and love, I dropped her hand 
and hastily flung down the corridor, and so 
into my cave-chamber. I would let no 
carved block of precious stone shake me 
off my high place as Raj of the Poonan and 
mate of Belun-Mea Poa-Poa! I would let 
no malignant love-mad High Priestess send 
me, like an overthrown Hyperion, headlong 
down from the sun and headfixst in to 
heU! 

I would retum the godl And the Poonan 
would hâve no cause to crush me; they 
would never know; for I would return the 
god that very night. 

And then I would continue on as Raj. 
I would continue on as the lover and mate 
of Golden Feather of Flame, and we would 
stand side by side on the Nine-Times-Nine 
Throne through life, and we would be happy 
together in our great love; and perhaps— 
yes, perhaps there would be little golden 
heads, little children to strengthen, if such 
could be, that bond of love between us. 

There on the couch, shimmering a deep 
green in the wavering torchlight, it lay— 
that accursed emerald of destruction and of 
dread. It threatened my paradise on earth. 
But I determined it no longer would 
threaten my paradise on earth. 

I was nerved to a desperate pitch. I 
snatched it up, thrust it into the rattan 
basket, and, rattan basket under my arm, 
swiftly rejoined Golden Feather of Flame 
at the left-hand entrance. 

She nodded bravely as she saw me, and 
thereupon beat out tiie flame of her torch 
against the wall. Then in the dark, like an 
écho of my thoughts, she spoke. 

“It is well,” she said. “We will bring it 
back. The Poonan will never know. We 
will bring it back to the Stone Dobo to- 
night!” 
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CHAPTER XXV 

■OF THE VENTUEE THROUGH THE POPPY 
FIELDS AND THE WHISPERING BAMBOO 

M IDNIGHT, that hour which the Poo- 
nan call the noon of night, had corne 
and gone. The myriad stars that had glim- 
mered in the vast round O of sky had swmn 
past, and upon us then were those dark 
long hours that so patiently await the dawn. 

We looked out of the left-hand entrance. 
There was no one about. The palms—a 
line of pickets below us—^hung their plumes 
morosely down; and the stupendous stones 
ail about were shadowy sleeping beasts, 
whehned in feathery black growths, and 
still and dead, as if transfixed in a spell. 

The rattan basket containing the Green, 
Green God, held dose imder my left arm, I 
went down the nine stone stairs from the 
Eléphant Cave. Golden Feather of Flame 
came after. Once in the shadow of the 
picketed pahns, I made to start straight 
down the avenue toward Üie Stone Dobo, 
which, at the far end of that avenue and on 
account of its white stone formation, showed 
out of the all-surrounding blackness like a 
gray cloud. 

But with a whisper in my ear. Golden 
Feather of Flame stopped me. 

“iVda, nda,” she breathed hmriedly, as if, 
once again, she were affrighted at my te- 
merity. “We can not go down the Avenue 
of Palms, my Raj. The palms are too far 
separated, the shadows between not dark 
enough. We can not go down the Avenue 
of Palms. They might see us. Some one 
might see us.” 

The truth of her statements was very ap¬ 
parent. I nodded; then quickly asked— • 
“But which way shall we go if not down 
this avenue?” 

“We will go a way that is blacker than the 
night, where the stones and growths will 
conceal us, where no one possibly can see us. 
It is a way parallel to the Avenue of Palms 
—a way between that avenue and the ave¬ 
nue on the other side. We will go beneath 
the trees and through the fields that lie 
behind the rear of the stones that face on 
this avenue and the stones that face on the 
Avenue of Camphor Trees beyond. Corne !” 
I followed. 

"Baik,” I said. “Lead the way, for you 
know that way better than I do.” 

She led the way. She skirted in the 


shadows of the sentinel palms, the outcrop- 
ping of the Eléphant Stone, which was 
curved and carved in the shape of an élé¬ 
phant’s trunk; she sped by the open space 
about the foot of the nine stone stairs of the 
right-hand entrance; and then where the 
Eléphant Stone ended in a walk of banana 
trees, she led the way beneath the great 
leaves and the weighty bunches of bananas 
toward the rear of that stone. 

Here, at the rear of the Eléphant Stone, 
she tumed her face once more in the direc¬ 
tion of the Stone Dobo, and started on be¬ 
tween the fruit trees, in a line corresponding 
to the line of the Avenue of Palms we had 
just left. 

Rising above the trees on either hand, 
now, were many great towering shapes. I 
knew, of course, that they were the cave- 
stones; and I knew further, though I could 
not make out this feature, that they ail were 
carved into resemblances of animais; for 
to me, in that midnight gloom, they ail 
seemed incompréhensible shadows, bulky 
and stupendous, and very, very black. 

Belun-Mea Poa-Poa, however, knew the 
Jallan Batoe by day and by night. Corne 
of that intimate :^owledge, even in the 
gloom she could make out which carven 
rear of a stone depicted the crouching hind 
legs of a tiger, which the thick, powerful 
flanks of a rhinocéros, and which the but- 
tocks of a tembadu. To her, each was a 
guide-post pointing the way toward the 
now invisible Stone Dobo. 

And thus it was that she led the way with 
a certitude which to me was amazing. For 
that way was thickly black now, truly as 
she had said, blacker than the night. We 
were moving between banana trees which 
were like preposterous huge cigars, and 
which were crested, high above our heads, 
with leaves immense and twice as tall as 
myself. Those immense leaves and the 
smaller but more numerous leaves of jack- 
fndt trees and heavily-laden durian trees, 
formed a sort of canôpy over our heads. 

Times came when we realized how provi- 
dential was that canopy; and those times 
came when we had to skirt beside open 
broad patches of fields, which bordered the 
fruit trees and were sown to low-growing 
tapioca and tobacco, and slender sprouts 
of jungle maize. 

Once we came slap up against a rude fence 
of rattans, spun between the trees, and en- 
closing a soggy area planted to rice. We 
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moved, in the welcome darkness of the trees, 
around that area. But a natural phenome- 
non about the rice-paddy stirred my brain. 
On accoimt of the marshy nature of the 
paddy, will-o’-the-wisps flitted with weird 
glowings just above the rice reeds; and it 
seemed to me, such was my State of mind, 
that those floating lights were eyes, glowing 
eyes, eyes of the Poonan watching us, 
stalking us. 

A deal relieved was I, therefore, when we 
left that rice plot behind and stepped out, 
quite imexpectedly, upon a stretch of ave¬ 
nue which ran at right angles to the Avenue 
of Palms, and seemed to intersect that 
avenue. We could not hait then. Like 
scared, impetuous lizards we slipped across 
that broad avenue into the blackness of a 
thick plantation of palm-trees beyond. 

But here I halted to look back. I never 
remembered having seen that avenue before, 
though I must hâve journeyed past it that 
day in going to and from the Dobo. I 
stopped Golden Feather of Flame with a 
hand upon the silken sleeve of her robe. I 
said: 

“But that avenue we hâve just crossed— 
it is new to me. Are we right for the Dobo?" 

She turned quickly and put a finger on my 
lips. She whispered, and her whisper was 
an impérative command: 

“Do not speak! We must go in complété 
silencel” And she looked back across the 
wide stretch of avenue, ahead into the 
blackness of the palms, then to the right, 
then to the left—and ail, covertly. 

I did the same. I did not know why; it 
was not the first rime she had looked about 
her in that manner; but I did the same. 

WE MOVED on then in a complété 
silence. We moved slowly, cau- 
tiously, outfeeling our way with our 
hands, taking a certain deliberation in the 
placing of each step. For we were moving 
now through the blackness of that thick 
plantation of sago palms, the femlike fronds 
of which himg low over our heads and shut 
out completely whatever little light there 
held in the night. Nowhere in that planta¬ 
tion was there a firefly or other speck of 
brightness to lift the Stygian gloom. 

I was handicapped by the burden of that 
rattan basket under my left arm, and yet I 
seemed to move more quickly than did my 
bride. For she paused often now, to peer 
about her, first to the right, then to the left. 


In the gloom, of course, I could hardly see 
her; she was in that purple robe, almost an 
indiscemible shadow; but still I knew that 
continually she was peering, now to the 
right, now to the left. She seemed obsessed 
by some kind of fear. I sought to hearten 
her. 

“Do not be afraid, my bride,” I said. 
“If there is any Poonan lurking about this 
night I will kill him! Before he can make a 
Sound, with my bare hands, I will kill 
him!” 

I heard her voice then, low and tremulous, 
and close to my ear, as though she were 
afraid lest she should be overheard: 

“Ah, it is no Poonan, no Poonan, I fear, 
Raj. It is—it is some one else—some one 
who forever is abroad in the night!” 

I said no more. I knew whom she meant, 
and what thoughts I had then I dared not 
give tongue to. Only a short while before 
she had said it was no time for speech; and 
now I felt it was indeed no time for speech. 
I felt, if anything, it was a time for action. 

My long .38 on its .4S-frame, was heavy 
inmy belt. Yet I had thought ail along it 
might as well not hâve been in my belt. 
I had thought I could not use it. There was 
a reason. If I used it, the report of it would 
arouse ail the Poonan. It would arouse 

them, and even if I fired it into the thick 
of them, while it mi g ht scare them, in the 
end they would prove sure to be too many 
for me. 

Now, however, at those words of my 
bride, my free right hand dropped to the 
butt of that revolver, protruding from my 
belt. I peered to the right, to the left. 
About me was nothing but blackness. And 
yet, continually I peered to the right, to the 
left. Grimly, the while, I held onto that 
revolver butt, protruding from my belt. 

We continued on. We continued on 
through that black mystery of palms; and 

then, altogether suddenly, we came to 
where the plantation ended in a broad field 
of opium poppies. 

On the far side of that broad open field 
was a great clump of tenuous tall bamboo, 
and beyond and above that clump, like 
some white cloud in the dark night, bulked 
the stone shape of the goal of our desperate 
errand—the monstrous half horse, half 
woman of the Stone Dobo. I turned hur- 
riedly to Belun-Mea Poa-Poa, as she made 
to skirt around that poppy field among the 
palisading palms of the plantation. 
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“Nda, ndd" I whispered. “Let us go on. 
Let us hasten straight on through that 
field, get to the Doho quickly, and be donc!” 

Slowly, covertly, at the Sound of my 
whisper, she looked about her, then started 
on, even as I had directed. Out into that 
field of opium poppies we flitted like two 
ghosts. 

And like the ghosts of blossoms were 
those opium poppies in that midnight 
gloom. They ail were white in color—a 
vague whiteness, which looked ghastly in 
the gloom; and ail were motionless and 
dead as though from tropical lassitude. 

Here, out in that field of languorous white 
poppies, there was no sound soever. The 
poppies, like bits of down, bent aside before 
our progress with a noiselessness almost 
uncanny. Nothing had voice. The night 
was profound, utter. Every growing tlmig 
seemed fascinated, as though awaiting the 
end of our desperate errand. 

And then—and we no more than half-way 
through that field—arose in that profoimd 
stillness, the weird imearthly singing of the 
stones. 

Now, in ail my fears of discovery, my 
fears of making sound, never had I thought 
of that singing of the stones; and moreover, 
I had not been long enough in the Jallan 
Batoe to be used to that eery species of 
phenomenon. I halted dead; Golden Feath- 
er of Flame halted dead. We stood then like 
affrighted rabbits, like rabbits paralyzed 
with fright. 

And we were the only motionless things 
in a World that shook and boomed like a 
mighty hollow drum. Behind, the palm- 
fronds crackled and rattled metallicaÛy, as 
in a harsh wind; ahead, the slender stalks ôf 
the bmnboo-clump swayed and whispered; 
and about and over ail, the stupendous stone 
beasts shuddered and roared Idie real beasts 
in the'throes of pain. 

Upon me, those vibrations of soimd 
charged like a host of shouting Poonan. I 
look^ about; I looked fearfully about; and 
I saw that the poppies were nodding and 
fluttering as if, through their ghostly white¬ 
ness, men were crawling on hands and 
knees! 

“Let us go back, Bdun-Mea PochPoal" 
I whispered hoarsely. “Let us go back!” 

But she did not hear me. The singing of 
the stones drowned my hoarse whisper, and 
for that, a moment later, I was thankful. 
For a moment later she tmrned back to me 


and, her own soûl disquieted by that uproar 
in the night, she grasped my hand. Then 
onward, scuttling beneath that awful over- 
tone of Sound, glancing furtively to either 
side, through that field we went, hand in 
hand, like two frightened children. 

But once we had plunged into that brake 
of bamboo there was no more holding hands. 
The panicled knobby stalks of the bamboo, 
three or more inches in diameter and fully 
twenty feet tall, were set so incredibly close 
together that they were as the straws of a 
monstrous broom; and in order to break 
through them toward the Avenue of Palms 
and the Stone Dobo just beyond, we had to 
press them aside with our hands. 

What with the vibrations of sound in the 
air, that clump of bamboo was swaying 
with an imdemote that was like a swishing 
whisper. We added to that whispering. As 
went aside the thin, elastic rattans, there 
was, dose to oiu- ears, a continuons whis¬ 
pering. 

That bamboo had a peculiar property— 
a property like that of hay released from 
the press of its baling wire. Like swimmers 
striking out into water, we would sweep to 
either side with omr arms the bamboo stalks 
dose about us; and those stalks would 
sweep against the stalks farther back; and 
then ail would bend away and swish back 
behind us. Thus, in a certain sequence, 
near and far away, the whole brake of bam¬ 
boo seemed to be swaying and swishing. 

It was very dark in that covert and yet, 
withal, I knew that continually my bride 
was pausing; looking to the right, to theleft. 
I paused; continually I looked to the right, 
ta the left. And still and tense of nerve and 
musde, I listened. Far away from me, like 
the crackling of hay, would corne to me, 
even then, the swishing whispers of the 
restless bamboo. 

I felt I knew the cause of those stealthy 
whispers, and yet I became very uneasy, 
ail nerves. It seemed to me that the 
bamboo ail about us was alive; it seemed 
to me as if we two could not make ail that 
continuons whispering through the brake. 
Others must be in that brake, bending aside 
the stalks. 

And, indeed, some one might be close be- 
side me, stealing along right at my shoulder, 
and I would never know. Some one might 
be between Golden Feather of Flame and 
me; and I would never know. 

I pressed forward sharply. With my free 
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right hand, furiously, I forced a way. 
Though I could not see her now, in the blind 
blackness pf the clump, I felt I must be 
near her. I held ont my hand. I shouted 
to make myself heard in ail that whispering 
of bamboo and uproar of stones. 

“Give me your hand, Belun-Mea, Poa- 
Poaf” I shouted. “Put back your hand to 
me!” 

My outreaching hand came in contafct 
with a hand. I felt slim long Angers, a palm 
femininely smooth and soft. Tightly and 
securely I grasped that hand. 

And thereupon I realized. I could not see 
that hand in the blackness, but there is 
nothing so acutely susceptible as the sense 
of touch. And my sense of touch told me 
now that though the Angers of that hand 
were long and slim as a woman’s, that hand 
was a huge hand, inches longer than my own 
big hand. And there was hair on the back 
of that hand. Though the palm was soft as 
a woman’s, there was hair on the back of 
that hand just like mine, only denser. 

It was not Belun-Mea Poa-Poa’s hand, 
no woman’s hand at ail. It was the hand of 
a man, a man bigger than I, a huge man. 
It was the hand of the Monster Man! 

He was with us in the bamboo, with us 
in the whispering blackness, walking be- 
tween my bride and me, spying upon us 
amid the swishing stalks, and yet î could 
not see him in the blackness—the imspeak- 
able thing! 

I dropped his hand. I almost dropped the 
basket under my arm. I reeled back, near 
to fainting, nearer to vomiting. 

And then—then some one rushed through 
the bamboo, was in my arms, was clinging 
to my neck. It was Belun-Mea Poa-Poa, 
and she was whimpering: 

“He brushed past me. in the dark. He 
was close behind me—the Monster Man! 
Oh, take me back, take me back!” 

With her nearness, her dire need of me, 
strength came back to me in a Aood. I 
lifted her in my arms and, she clutching the 
rattan basket now, I crashed head down, 
furiously, straight through the bamboo, and 
out into the Avenue of Palms. There I 
tumed, and, terror at my heels, I ran, 
blindly ran, directly up the center of that 
Avenue of Palms. 

I know that along the whole length of 
that avenue, I encoimtered no living soûl. 
I know no more. For when I came to a 
knowledge of my self, I was staggering up 


the nine stone stairs of the Eléphant Stone 
with that double burden in my arms—^my 
bride and the god. 

I stumbled over old Mohong in the dark 
bend of the corridor. Upon the couch in 
the cave gently I placed Golden Feather of 
Flame. I straightened quickly then to look 
about me. But the Eléphant Cave was ex- 
actly as it had been, save only the stone 
walls were thrumming with that overtone of 
Sound, and the torches in those walls were 
burned down to mere stumps. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

AFTER WHAT MANNER HYDE AND HIS BRIDE 
AWAITED THE DARK 

W HEN the singing of the stones died 
away later that moming, and simul- 
taneous with the light of dawn I grew calm 
enough to question my wife as to who was 
that Monster Man. 

“I do not know who he is,” she answered 
hastily. “But I do know he is no Poonan; 
for he is bigger than any Poonan, bigger 
even than you, my RajP 
“Has he been here long?” 

“Ever since I can remember. He is the 
vassal now of Flower of the Silver Star, but 
he was the vassal of her mother, who was 
High Priestess before her.”' 

“But where did he corne from? Who is 
he?” 

“That I do not know at ail, my Raj. I 
know little of him. Indeed, in the bamboo 
brake this night I came doser to him than 
ever I came before in ail my life. It was 
terrifying. Let us not talk more of him.” 

But I persuaded her to conquer her recol¬ 
lections of that night and to teU me what she 
knew of the Monster Man. Tnny, as she 
had said, she knew but little; and yet as little 
as she knew, none of the Poonan, save only 
Lip-Plak-Tengga, knew more. 

It appeared that the Monster Man was a 
familiar of the High Priestess. He dwelt in 
the caves beneath the cydopean cave- 
temple of the Dobo; and just as Lip-Plak- 
Tengga herself had told me, he attended 
upon her slightest call like some bad antu 
or evil spirit. 

Never had he been seen in the sunlight. 
Of course, he had appeared in the daytime, 
during great ceremonies in the Stone Doba, 
just as he had on the occasion when 1 Arst 
saw him; but just as on that occasion he had 
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never corne out into the open where he 
could be fully seen. 

To the Poonan then he was but a shadow, 
a shadow only blacker and more monstrous 
than the shadows of trees and growths; yet 
a shadow with life, who forever was abroad 
in the nights. 

The mention of his name—the Monster 
Man—was enough to cause any Poonan to 
shudder; the mere talking of him now 
catised my bride to shudder; so, though I 
had learned a vague bit about the Monster 
Man, I left ofE questioning her further. 

Through the next day we kept to the 
Eléphant Cave, my wife and I, and waited. 
We waited for the darkness of night, during 
which time we hoped to make a second and 
surely a successful venture at retuming the . 
Green, Green God; and momentarily, aiso, 
through that day, we waited to hear the 
soimd of men ascending the nine stone 
stairs, the soimd of men coming to arrest us. 
We felt not like potentates but like prison- 
ers. 

Yet no command of men strode into our 
cave to arrest us; no watch of sentries stood 
guard beneath the palms before either en- 
trance; no one at ail entered either entrance 
to tell us there was reason for placing us 
imder surveillance. 

And still, withal, we felt that we were 
imder surveillance. For ail day long up and 
down the avenue passed and repassed Gold¬ 
en Men and Golden Women, now in twos, 
now in threes, and now even in groups of a 
dozen. They walked swiftiy past as if in- 
tent on some urgent business; but alwaysas 
they passed our stone, always they looked 
up suddenly and then as suddenly looked 
away. Not one of them but did that, 
swiftiy, slyly; and not one of those groups 
but walked away with their heads held close 
together in low talk. 

I watched them in secret just within the 
right-hand entrance. My wife sat within, 
upon the couch in the half-dark of the cave, 
the Green, Green God in its basket upon 
her lap. She had constituted herself a sort 
of inner guard over the Green, Green God, 
as I had to watch without at the right-hand 
entrance. 

And I watched at that right-hand en¬ 
trance to turn any one away from entering 
therein. I did not want any one to see old 
Mohong, where he lay in the dark, às I 
feared some attempt might be made to re- 
lease him. I did not so much care if any 


one should enter the other entrance. My 
wife and I had agreed between us that I 
should signal her, if any one entered there, 
so that she should hâve plenty of time to 
put the basket down behind the couch, and 
cover it with the pehang skins, ready to her 
hand; and then she was to sit upon the 
couch before it, wholly collected and ex¬ 
pectant. 

We were determined, my wife and I, that 
should any one corne and attempt to pry 
about, we would keep the Green, Green 
God concealed at the risk of our lives. We 
knew that was only another way of saving 
our lives. We were resolved, therefore, to 
stand between the hiding-place of the god 
and any spies; and they would hâve to 
bludgeon us down first, I assure you, ere 
they would win to that hiding-place, and 
drag forth the Green, Green God. But no- 
body bothered us, nor so much as halted be¬ 
fore our stone, save and except to glance 
swiftiy up at either entrance and then as 
swiftiy, speaking in low tones, to speed on. 

It was during the hours following midday, 
when the craclde of the dry leaves under the 
feet of those passing groups awoke sounds 
distinct in ail that deadness of beat, that the 
low words of those passing groups floated to 
my ears. As a group of women passed I 
heard one ask softly— 

“The poor old Adjie —are you sure?” 

“AM” nodded another. “The Man- 
Child bound him as we bind a bundle of 
leaves for a torch. The old Adjie is still in 
there.” And she looked quickly up at the 
stone, the others as quickly following suit, 
and as quickly looking away. 

A group of men passed then. 

“Adjie Tumbuk Ladda,” one was saying in 
guttural tones, “Chieftain Long Knife says 
that either the Great Marshal King is out 
of his knowledge, or else he is a de^^-devil. 
He leaped at the Adjie as though he would 
eat him. He would hâve, too, the Adjie 
thinks, only he fled.” 

I smiled at that. The Chieftain called 
Long Knife was he whom I had dubbed 
“the Gunner.” And to judge from that bit 
of eavesdropping, the Gunner had not seen, 
on the night prior, the Green, Green God 
on the couch in my Eléphant Cave, None 
of the Poonan knew, as yet, that the Green, 
Green God was gone from the Dobo. 

Well might I smile. For I knew, thereat, 
that Lip-Plak-Tengga had not informed 
them that the god was in my keeping. 
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She had kept her knowledge secret, even as 
I had thought she would. And I was safe— 
for a while. 

But how long that while would last I did 
not know. And yet there was that about 
the fact that the High Priestess had kept 
secret her knowledge thus long which 
seemed to whisper of some slow deep game. 

Lip-Plak-Tengga was playing a slow, a 
deep game. I was siure now, with a tre- 
mendous certitude, that she was playing a 
slow deep game. She dared not act in the 
open. She dared not act the informer. 
Still was I the King and Man-Child to the 
Poonan; and she dared not match her words 
against that of the Man-Child, her asser¬ 
tions against what I, as King, might assert. 

She would wait. That was her game. 
She would never inform the Poonan, but 
rather bide her time till they discovered 
the truth for themselves. I realized that 
and, in that realization, found hope. Many 
things might occur to put a new light on 
affairs; ail might yet be righted ere that ter¬ 
rible discovery was made; for we hoped— 
hoped with a hope which knew neither 
metes nor boimds—to return that accursed 
god back to the Stone Dobo that night. 

As it was, the Poonan had not the faintest 
glimmering of the fearful truth. Only con- 
cemed were they over what had befallen old 
Mohong Wook. To them, the binding and 
the captivity of the old fellow seemed quite 
an imaccoimtable, even tragic, State of 
affairs. They did not know why I kept old 
Mohong prisoner, nor could they guess what 
I was going to do with him. They probably 
feared lest old Mohong should suffer physi- 
cally from the length and figors of his cap¬ 
tivity, or should come to some worse harm 
at my hands. For these reasons they fur- 
tively watched my Eléphant Stone. 

Of course it was a ticklish business, this 
holding the aged chieftain a prisoner. 
What of the long duration of his imprison- 
ment and the severity of it—bound as he 
was hand and foot, unable to twitch a mus¬ 
cle, and lying in the draughty corridor—there 
was always the chance that he might contract 
some illness, such as pneumonia, which to 
so old a man might prove fatal. But his 
very captivity alone, not to speak of such a 
fatality, spelt suspicion of us by the Poonan. 

That suspicion might lead them even- 
tually into my cave to investigate. But 
even though I realized we could not afford 
to allow any suspicions to gather about us, 


while the Green, Green God was in our keep- 
ing, I had not the slightest notion of releas¬ 
ing old Mohong from his bonds and allow- 
ing him to go free. 

That would be foolhardy—aye, worse 
than foolhardy. It would be as much as 
self-destruction to release old Mohong ere 
first we returned the god to the Dobo. 
If old Mohong were released now he would 
tell ail the Poonan that the god was gone 
from the Dobo, that they could find it in our 
cave. The Poonan would rise up then and 
whelm us over. It would mean oiu" dis¬ 
grâce, our downfall and our death. 

Once we returned the Green, Green God 
to the Dobo, however, ail would be well. 
We could release the old chieftain, there- 
upon, and let him tell ail the Poonan. For 
the Poonan, of a certainty, would look first 
into the Dobo to see if the god really were 
gone; they would find it there, and then they 
would laugh to scorn old Mohong as a dod- 
dering, whimsy-haunted old man. 

It still was not too late to return the 
Green Green God to the Dobo. As the Poo¬ 
nan did not know as yet that the god had 
been taken from the Dobo, they might never 
know. That night we would retium the 
god, we would avert ail the havoc that 
threatened. 

And never would the Poonan know that 
the god had been in my cave. Lip-Plak- 
Tengga would be robbed of the opportunity 
to spring her secret knowledge. For we 
would formulate some kind of an excuse to 
explain why we had held old Mohong a pris¬ 
oner; and if, even after ail that, the Poonan 
should still entertain any suspicions of us 
we would live down in time those suspicions. 
We would live on through the years. Golden 
Feather of Flame and I, as King and Queen 
of the Jallan Batoe—as King and Queen of a 
paradise on earth! 

THUS thinking, I did not forget, 
the while, to pay heed to the whis- 
pers of the passing groups. But 
they ail were in the trend I hâve told you, 
ail save one. That one came when the Gun- 
nèr himself pssed by, in company with 
three men, who were as squat and almost as 
muscled as himself. He looked up, did the 
Gunner, his Chinese eyes mere glinting 
slits in the sunlight. 

“It is strange that such misfortune should 
come to our old Adjie," he said, with a shake 
of his bullet head. “He did nothing to 
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deserve it, for that I know, because a similar 
fate almost befeli me. It seems as though 
misfortunes bave corne to ail of us; for it is 
long since the Poonan went about whisper- 
ing. It seems almost as if the Green, Green 
God were stolen from the Doho and misfor¬ 
tunes blowing upon us, as it cornes to life!” 

One of the three men made a hasty sign 
of remonstrance. 

‘Wda, ndat” admitted the Gunner as he 
passed on. “I know it is not that the god 
has been stolen; it is no fault of the god. 
It is only the fault of the Man-Child, oiur 
King. Since he came we ail hâve been 
whispering, it seems, and going about as 
though frightened. I do not know-” 

But I could hear no more; he had passed 
on out of ear-shot. I tumed thereat and 
went back through the corridor into the 
cave. I told Golden Feather of Flame what 
I last had héard. 

“The chieftain, Tumbuk Ladda," I ended, 
“suspects that something is wrong, alto- 
gether wrong. And he is very strong in his 
suspicions. He thinks I hâve brought ail 
forms of misfortime upon the Poonan. God 
knows, I hâve brought misfortunes enough 
upon you, my bride! But the trouble is 
that the chieftain says it seems almost as 
if the Green, Green God were stolen!” 

She looked bravely up at me. 

^‘Akt” she said. “Bad—that is very bad. 
But we must not let them know we fear; we 
must not act like prisoners, but like poten- 
tates. You had better show yourself to the 
Poonan^ my Raj. Go to the left-hand en- 
trance, where it will not matter if they enter. 
Show yourself to them and command them 
to bring food—^we hâve not eaten since yes- 
terday—and the effect of a command on 
them will be well.” 

I nodded, brightening. Surely enough, 
as she had said, would a command hâve a 
good effect upon their suspicions soûls. 
They would either hâve to lose their sus¬ 
picions of me enough to obey me, or else 
they would hâve to rxm counter to my com¬ 
mand and show that they dared disobey me. 
But I did not think they would dare disobey 
me. For I meant to show them, by the ar¬ 
rogance of my command, that I yet was 
King. 

I strode to the left-hand entrance. A 
group of men passing up the avenue, at that 
moment, saw me; and ail in that moment, 
their faces went long and stiff, as though 
chiseled in stone, and as though they them- 


selves were turned completely into stone, 
they stood stock-still, fascinated. 

I knew then. Still was I to them the 
Man-Child of Genghis Khan, whom they 
could not help fearing as the destroyer, and 
whom they could not help kowtowing to as 
their King. For of a sudden, they got some 
control of their surprise, and down to the 
ground nine times they bowed. 

In the while that they were bowing oiher 
groups happening to pass, saw me and 
joined in the bowing; and in that while, 
after I had given them plenty of time to bow 
to me and Üius take to heart the awe of my 
position, I said: 

“Quick, some of you! Bring food. 
Bring water. Bring torches for my cave this 
night. I command it. I, the Man-Child 
and your King, command it!” 

AU seemed eager to obey; for the com¬ 
mand no sooner had gone forth than aU 
tumed and sped away. I stood there then, 
and for a time I was alone. Before me the 
JaUan Batoe lay baked and empty, like 
some beautiful oasis after a plague. 

But after a time they returned, as many 
as a round dozen of them—for in numbers is 
courage. And some bore bundles of long 
leaves, bimched and prepared as torches; 
others gourds or hungs of sulphur water; 
while stiU others bore rattan baskets and 
wooden platters heaped with steammg 
méats, hve-kwe, or buttered cakes, baked 
breadfruit, large durian oranges, and the 
roasted edible seeds of the jackfruit. 

They were headed by Üie Gunner who, 
despite the strength of his suspicions, 
seemed to hâve smnmoned up sufficient 
courage to lead them. Slowly, hesitantly, 
they moimted the nine stone stairs beneath 
me, and laid the foodstuffs and torches upon 
the stone threshold at my feet. Then, even 
to the Gimner, aU tumed tail, and precipi- 
tantly plimged down the stairs and away. 

I smUed, picked up what I could of the 
food and torches and, in several trips, car- 
ried aU inside the cave. I placed the 
gourds of water, the wooden platters, and 
the rattan baskets of food and fruits upon 
the couch; and then we relaxed our vigilance 
somewhat, and ate and drank adequately. 

We went out together then to tiie bend 
in the horseshoe-shaped corridor where lay 
old Mohong. We carried the remainder of 
the food, still quite a large ration; and we 
lighted our way with a torch, for the sun 
was slanting down behind the rim of the 
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crater by now, and our cave was darkening 
rapidly. 

Now long before this I had thought of ex- 
plaining the case in its entirety to old Mo- 
hong. I had thought to tell lum how Lip- 
Plak-Tengga had duped me into receiving 
the god from her hands in order that the 
Poonan, once they leamed it was in my 
possession, should rise up and whelm me 
over, and thereby work out for her both a 
revenge and a balm for my having refused 
her love; I had thought to tell him that 
Golden Feather of Flame and I honestly 
meant to retmrn the god to the Dobo and, 
to that end, sincerely were striving; and I 
had thought to tell him that, most of ail, 
we did not want the Poonan to know the 
true postme of affairs until that postiure of 
affairs was thoroughly righj;ed—the god re- 
tumed to the Dobo and everything, once 
more, as it had been. 

But one look now at his slits of eyes glow- 
îng in the torch-üght, black and old and ma- 
licious as a snake’s, and I paused to recon- 
sider my thought. The man hated me. He 
hated me as poisonously and consumingly 
as nitric acid hâtes an engraver’s copper. 

He thought I had stolen the Green, Green 
God from the Dobo. He believed that 
slowly but inevitably the Green, Green God 
was Corning to life; and with a terrifie ap¬ 
préhension bom of that horrible legend, he 
feared the misfortimes that unalterably 
must follow. AU this, it was his mercüess 
religion to believe and dread. And with an 
awfui dread he believed that in another day, 
perhaps—surely not more than a moon— 
the god would fly screaming at him, peck 
at his back, rob hun of his heart, rob him of 
aülife. 

And he wanted to Uve. He was an old 
man, true; but in no one is the desire to live 
so strong as in the old. He wanted to 
live. 

I was the cause therefore, the indirect 
cause, but stiU the cause, of aU his religious 
dreads and awfui terrors. He would not 
listen to my explanations. It mattered not 
to him how I had corne into possession of 
the god. To him it only mattered, solely 
mattered, that I had in my imrightful keep- 
ing a dread god, and that that dread god 
was arousing momentarily to life. To h i m 
my possession of that dread god was tan- 
tamount to meaning the end of his life, the 
end of ail life in the JaUan Batoe—the end 
of the whole world! 


He would not listen to me. He was an 
old man with an old man’s fixedness of idea. 
And he had but one idea now. He hated me 
with a rancor that was whole-souled, deep- 
seated, intolérable and malignant. 

Wherefore, I did not teU old Mohong. 
And yet I knew that just as soon as we re- 
moved the gag from his withered mouth in 
order to allow him to eat, just so soon would 
he scream out. We left the removal of that 
gag till the last. We eased the rattan bind- 
ings from about his wrists and arms. Then, 
finally, we took out the gag. 

I had expected him to scream, I repeat; 
and yet when he did scream now, I jumped 
in every nerve of me. For he was screaming 
shrilly: 

“The Man-Child has stolen the god! 
The Man-ChUd has stolen the Green, Green 
God! It wül corne to life, it wül corne-” 

With both hands I grasped his reedy 
windpipe. I held him tight by that wind- 
pipe, tighter, tighter- 

And then, wholly suddenly, upon my ears 
burst the sunset singing of the stones. 

I released my hands from about his 
stringy neck. 

“Now yell!” I shouted grimly. I shouted 
to make myself heard in aU that thrum and 
hum of the stone about our ears. 

But he only wheezed and choked, and 
looked at me with slits of eyes that were 
black and old and venomous as a snake’s. 
He knew it would be worse than useless to 
scream now amid ail that shaking sound in 
the air; he knew he never would be heard. 
So sullenly, therefore, he fell to eating. 

Ere that waU of the Men-Who-Would- 
Have-Been had ceased as abruptly as it had 
commenced, we gagged old Mohong once 
more and trussed him ùp as tightly as he 
had been. Then we left him in the corridor 
—a black bimdle with flashing eyes—and 
went back with our shaky light into the 
great cave-chamber. 

I placed three of the prepared torches in 
sockets in the waUs, and lighted them from 
the flame of the torch in my hand. And 
then, as I was placing that torch in my 
hand into a waU-socket, my bride came to 
my side and leaned softly against me and 
reached up her little hand to my beard; 
and thus, gently pulling my head down by 
that beard, she kissed me upon the mouth. 
Softly thereupon she whispered: 

“Let us make the venture early this night, 
my Raj. Let us take that which is in the 
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basket and go with it to the Dobo at once. 
Yes; at once, my Raj, for we bave no time 
to lose.” 

CHAPTER XXVII 

HOW HYDE SAW THAT WHICH WAS ABROAD 
IN THE NIGHT 

W E CAME ont to the right-hand en- 
trance, my wifè and I ; and, just as on 
the night prior, in my belt was that long .38 
on its .45-frame, and imder my left arm was 
that basket containing the Green, Green 
God. 

Outside, with tropic swiftness, night had 
shut down upon the Jailan Batoe, as if in 
fancy, some great peacock, perched upon a 
jagged tooth of the rim of'the crater far 
above, had spread of a sudden its wings over 
ail. And velvety purple as a peacock’s 
breast was that vast O of sky overhead. 

I led the way. And I led the way not by 
the circuitous route we had pursued the 
night before. I was determined now to 
make a quick and bold try at retiuning the 
Green, Green God. Wherefore, I led the 
way straight down the Avenue of Palms, 
imder shadow of those palms on the one 
hand and imder shadow of the stones and 
growths on the other. 

Though I knew, for a certainty, that the 
Poonan did not know as yet that the God 
was gone from the Bobo, yet my nerves were 
drawn to such a tension by the events 
which had occiured that day and the night 
before, that I often fanded now I saw and 
heard strange things in the purple dark. 

It seemed to me, as we passed close by 
open cultivated fields, that everywhere 
among the growths were there eyes watch- 
ing me; it seemed to me that dark shapes 
flitted to either side of us, beneath the 
shadows of the palms, and concealed them- 
selves behind the trunks; and once I caught 
the Sound of a crackling leaf, as if, indeed, 
some one prowling in the dark, had stepped 
upon that leaf. But without any real mis- 
adventure, we put the Eléphant Stone far 
behind us. 

And now, quick rising, a scared-looking 
moon sailed over the wall of the crater. 
In a trice, thereupon, the Jailan Batoe be- 
came almost as hght as day. The Avenue 
of Palms lay white as a ribbon of silver 
ahead, and ahead, at its end, uprose before 
us the tremendous shape of the half horse, 
half woman of the Stone Bobo. 


But the Stone Bobo did not glow with that 
incandescent brightness lent by many 
torches flickering inside. There were no 
torches flickering inside. Inside, within its 
white, white stone walls and paneled doors, 
there was only Plutonian gloom. 

And still, withal, that Stone Bobo looked 
coldly white and sublime; for bathed in 
the effulgence of the moon, as it was, its 
white stone shape in that luster, was like an 
eminence robed in snow. The half horse, 
half woman, so marvelously carved, seemed 
almost alive. Indeed, in that luster, the 
long curved stony lips of that woman 
seemed to be smiling a smile as mysterious 
and inscrutable as that of the Sphinx. 

Now before that huge cave-temple was a 
broad open space of avenue, bathed in 
moonlight, and sweeping up to that great 
flight of stairs, which were as a white cas¬ 
cade in the moonwash. I had halted in the 
shadow of a palm near the very end of the 
line of palms; I wanted to gather myself ere 
making a dash across that open moon-swept 
space. And now, as I waited, crept to my 
side my bride. Golden Feather of Flame. 

“The Bobo is dark within,” she whispered. 
“That is well. There is no one inside. And 
we will soon be inside, my Raj. We will rid 
ourselves soon of that whiich is in the basket, 
and then we will be at ease. But let us not 
pause; let us go boldly on. Everything dé¬ 
pends on the next few minutes.” 

Her words were heartening words to me; 
for if she, who was as brave as she was beau- 
tiful, thoughtnothing of the breathless dash 
we should hâve to make across that open 
moon-washed space, there surely seemed no 
reason why I should hesitate. I freshened 
my grip on the basket under my arm, on 
that revolver in my belt; then on toward 
the end of the line of palms and that open 
sweep beyond, I started. 

WELL, as I did, on the sudden, from 
behind one of the few remaining 
palms, stepped out a woman dressed 
in a fawn-colored léopard skin, spotted with 
black mottlings, and clinging so tightly to 
her feline form that it seemed sewn upon 
her. Against that moon-washed back- 
ground of stone and avenue, she stood mo- 
tionless, distinct as a statue carved in onyx, 
her hair rippling blue-black about her shoul- 
ders, her eyes dark and lustrons, and her 
face white in the moonlight, so that it 
seemed of a ghastly pallor. Lip-Plak- 
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Tengga, the High Priestess, it was, surely 
enough; and she stood thus before us as if 
to bar our way. 

But she could not bar our way now, with 
the achievement of our purpose so near at 
hand. I did not pause. Startled though I 
was by her unexpected, her even dramatic 
appearance, I did not pause. I drew close 
to her. 

She lifted her golden arms, glinting with 
those platinum bands, to either side, level 
with her shoulders, as if indeed to bar our 
way. In a voice that I thought was pitched 
unnaturally loud—as if for the sole purpose 
that others beside ourselves might hear— 
she said: 

“AM” You hâve corne. To put back 
the Green, Green God you stole, you hâve 
corne!” 

It was not a question. It was a state- 
ment, a dénonciation. It was slowly ut- 
tered, carefully and clearly enunciated. It 
was said, in short and to repeat, in such a 
manner that others beside ourselves might 
hear. 

I peered about me in the shadows of the 
palms, now to the right, now to the left. I 
saw no one. Yet in a voice that others be¬ 
side ourselves might hear—^if they were lis- 
tening—I said: 

“We hâve corne; yes. We hâve corne to 
put back that which you, Lip-Plak-Tengga, 
stole from the Dobo! Now out of our way, 
out of our way, you she-catl” And I made 
to walk on. 

But she swimg her arms before her and 
extended them toward me. Her wickedly 
slanting eyes blazed; her eyes blazed with a 
look of hâte that was enough to bum and 
sear one. And she whispered sibilantly: 

“Listen, white man. Three times you 
cast me aside and more than three times. 
You smote me; you spat upon me; you 
heaped offal upon my head— Ahêt upon the 
head of Lip-Plak-Tengga, High Priestess 
of the Poonan, who is too Iiigh for any Poo- 
nan to kiss, to whom thé Poonan may never 
hope to attain. You did ail that; but now 
—now I hâve you in my fingers! In my 
Angers I hâve you, I say, and I will wring 
ail life from you—so!” 

And she clenched and worked her slim 
fingers together as if between them she 
were wringing out some wet rag. 

But I laughed at her. I was altogether 
unafraid. I was used to her threats by now; 
and I felt, if ail she could do was to threaten 


me there was no good reason now for me to 
be afraid of her. I made determinedly to 
stride past her. But again her hands 
stopped me; only this time and firmly they 
were pressed against my chest. 

“Stop! Step not a step nearer!” she cried 
stiidently. “You must obey! Ahé! You 
must obey; for I, Lip-Plak-Tengga, com- 
mand it and I, Lip-Plak-Tengga, must be 
obeyed. I can crush you at any hour with a 
single Word!” 

“Damme!” I swore. “Do you think your 
threats will stop me now with that Dobo but 
a jump away. Do you, do you!” I choked 
with rage. “PU show you!” I exploded, 
and savagely I brushed aside her hands. 

I was wild at the idea that she should 
think her threats could thwart us, and we so 
near to the end of our desperate errand. I 
was wild with a Berserker rage. I did not 
care, then, if there were Poonan lurking in 
the shadows of the palms. I had a gun and 
I could get them. I could get some of them 
—six of them anyway—ere they got me. 

I lifted my right foot to step toward her, 
but I put that foot down, suddenly, half- 
way in its natmal stride. My bride’s frantic 
fingers were on my ann, pulling me back 
with the strength of some abnormal fear. 
Her frantic whisper was in my ears: 

“Do you not see—do you not see Itl 
There, there—behind her—in the shadow of 
those palms!” 

I looked. Behind Lip-Plak-Tengga, in 
the black shadow of a clump of palms, 
surely enough, I saw something—a man. 
No; not a man either; only a man’s head. 
The body of that man was completely en- 
veloped in the black concealing shadow cast 
by the thick plumes and stout trunks of 
those palms, and nothirig of him was visible, 
save and except the head that was thrust 
out from the cloaking darkness into the 
moonlight. 

That head loomed above my head, as I 
stood there erect and tense, just as my head 
had loomed above the heads of the squat 
Poonan. But he was no Poonan. He was 
taUer than I; to judge from the height of 
his extended head, he was over seven feet 
tall—preposterously taU. And yet his 
head was not such a large head; it was but 
little larger than my head; indeed, for such 
a preposterously taU man, it was a smaU 
head. 

Thrust out on a thick neck from the 
blackness of the palms, the face was only 
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an inky smudge in the uncertain moonlight; 
but the outline of the head was a bit more 
distinct. That head was turned not toward 
me but toward Lip-Plak-Tengga. It was 
in profile; and therefore, profiïed as it was 
against that white background of moon- 
,washed space and stone, it was like a sil¬ 
houette eut in black paper. 

And just as with a silhouette, just so 
could I remark, after a fashion, the outline 
of most of the features of that head. And 
every feature of that head, which I could 
remark, seemed simian in characteristics, 
negroid, bestial, and primordial. 

The brow swept so sharply back from a 
protubérant brush of eyebrows there 
seemed to be no brow at ail. The top of 
the head was fiat, perfectly fiat; it fell away 
to the neck without bulge, without curve, 
if, indeed, it was only an élongation of that 
neck which had thickened and swelled, and 
somehow, as symmetrically, formed into 
frontal features. 

And those frontal features! The eyes lit- 
tle and glittering; the jaws prognathous as a 
baboon’s; the nose a simous smudge, fiat 
and wide-nostriled, like a negro’s; and the 
high cheek-bones and thick protruding lips, 
ail just like a negro’s. In fact, though there 
were simian features about that profile, there 
were more features—in nose and cheek- 
bones, glittering eyes and protruding lips— 
characteristic of the profile of a negro. And 
that whole profile was black, as I said; 
black against , that wash of moonlighted 
background—a thick deep black, as if the 
skin of his face were the skin of a negro. 

“But w he a negro?” the doubt flashed 
through my mind. “Surely not a negro 
from Africa, for how could he corne to be 
here in the heart of Bornéo? No; if he is a 
negro at ail he is one of the blacks from the 
islands adjacent to Bornéo—New Gmnea, 
perhaps—and he wandered into the Jallan 
Batoe somehow years before.” 

I did not know quite what to think, and 
I was thinking quickly, furiously. The 
blacks of New Guinea are a small race, I 
knew, a pigmy race; and yet this man 
seemed gigantic in height. Though his 
body was out of sight, hidden by the palm- 
trunks, hidden by the concealing shadows, 
he was-gigantic in height, to judge from the 
loftiness of his extended head. The only 
conclusion I could reach was that he was a 
Paradox, a monstrosity, who had been bom, 
strangely, in a pigmy race. 


“Such monstrosities do occur,” I said 
with certitude, “especially among races but 
slightly removed from the brute. And he is 
such a monstrosity. He is an abysmal 
black.” 

But I was wrong; I was horribly wrong. 
He was a more terrible monstrosity than 
any abysmal black. He was something 
nastier! 

I did not know that then. I only knew 
that he was the slave to Lip-Plak-Tengga. 
And I felt that he was the slave to her—a 
colossal man, the slave to the will of a feline 
yet comparatively frail woman—because, 
as I knew was usual With such monstrosi¬ 
ties, he was either brutish as an animal of 
the wilds, or else dull-witted, lack-witted. 

And siurely enough, his head for such a 
huge body was, as I said, small, meager, 
dwarfed. That, and the shape of it—or 
better, the lack of shape of it—showed that 
he lacked wits as well. And his eyes, now 
glittering out of the shadow from under 
their beetling bimches of eyebrow, were 
little and round and shiny as buttons; 
brutish, brainless eyes; eyes little and roimd, 
and malignantly shiny as a snake’s. 

I looked at hun. He never moved, never 
blinked an eye. So, as I looked, slowly and 
covertlÿ, my right hand dropped down to 
that heavy .38 in my belt. He was the 
Monster Man. But Monster Man, though 
he was, he was now not nearly so dreadful 
a sight as had been the vague vision of his 
lurching terrible shape behind the old, old 
rug, or that feel in the dark of his huge haiiy 
soft-palmed hand. 

To me now he was only a black, even 
though a gigantic monstrosity of a black. 
He was only some répulsive thing to be shot 
down like a mad dog in £he road, tobe 
crushed under heel like a slimy snake. 

With a sudden steeling'of nerve and pur- 
pose, an incredibly swift action, I swung 
up my right hand. In that right hand was 
my long .38; and tightening upon the trigger 
of that .38, as my arm swung up, was my 
index finger. 

But I never shot. Indeed I no more than 
got that nine-inch barrel fully drawn from 
my belt; for my arm was stopped midway, 
ere completely it swung up. And it was not 
the High Priestess who stopped my arm 
with such panicky haste. It was my bride, 
my beautiful Golden Feather of Flame. 

“Don’t! Oh, don’t!” she whispered, her 
voice indescribable with a kind of horror. 
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“Don’t use your knife! Don’t move a step 
nearer! Don’t do anything, any-” 

“But this is no knife!” I breathed ex- 
citedly. And as excitedly I tried to free my 
arm. “Don’t stop me, don’t stop me, my 
bride! You do not know. I will kill himi 
With one shot, I will kill him!” 

She released my arm, but only to clutch 
wildly at my sbirt, at my shoulders. She 
clut<ied at me convulsively, as if in the 
agitation of sudden weakness. 

“I am afraid!” she breathed. “You can 
not kill him! No one can kill him! And I 
am afraid—I weaken—I am afraid of the 
Monster Man!” And her hands dropping 
Jimply from me, her golden head sagging 
forlomly, down to the ground at my feet 
she slipped. 

The gim slid back into my belt- A great 
fear upon me—fear for her and her alone— 
quickly I stooped above her. 

“Go back!” vibrated a voice in my ear. 
“I told you you were a fool. Now you know 
you are a fool. You can not retum the 
Green, Green God. You can never retum 
the Green, Green God. Go back. For 
never will the Green, Green God be retmmed 
to the Stone Dobo imtil the Poonan know, 
and rise up and kill you! I, the High Priest- 
ess of the Poonan, say that; and I but bide 
my time. Go back, you fool, for I spare you 
tonight.” 

But I paid no heed to that High Priestess; 
I paid no heed to that motionless Monster 
Man behind her. AU I knew then was that 
Golden Feather of Flame was at my feet, 
had famted dead away at my feet—^my 
wife, my own, my beautiful and brave. 

I picked up her poor limp form. Upon 
Lip-Plak-Tengga then and upon her hideous 
monstrosity, I tumed my back. One edge 
of that rattan basket cmshed between my 
teeth, my wife limp in my arms, on I went, 
straight up that avenue down which, but a 
few minutes before so hopefully we had 
corne. 

I stumbled into the Eléphant Cave, my 
wife faintly stirring now in my arms. 
StumbUng over charred torches upon the 
floor I laid her gently upon the couch; and 
consciousness having corne back to her fully 
now, she lay there, shivering and weeping 
with weakness and fear. 

“Another time!” she sobbed. “Only an- 
other time! We will bring back the Green, 
Green God tomorrow—tomorrow night!” 

Her words were brave words, but I hardly 


heard them. I was looking at the floor, 
looking fearfuUy at the floor. Four torches 
burned above my head in the sockets in the 
waUs; I remembered having placed those 
torches there, but I never remembered hav¬ 
ing thrown these other charred torches upon 
that floor. There were two, there were 
three; and one stiU smoked faintly, and one 
still glowed a duU red. Some one had been 
in the cave. Some one had been in the cave 
but a short time before. 

A subtle suspicion fired my brains. I 
leaped to one of the torches in the waUs and 
that torch casting shaky shadows, dashed 
out into the dark corridor. In that corridor, 
in the pitchy bend, there was no silent black 
bundle with flashing eyes—no bound heap 
of bones and skin and hâte—no Mokong 
Wook at aU. The old Adjie, with aU his 
knowledge of us, was gone. 

I knew then. The Poonan had corne for 
old Mokong. They had eut his bonds, puUed 
that gag from his withered mouth. And 
the Poonan knew now. They knew, from 
old Mokong, that the Green, Greed God was 
gone from the Dobo. They knew that we 
had the Green, Green God in oiu: Eléphant 
Cave. And they would corne, now, for us. 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

WHEN THE POONAN ROSE 

T> UT they did not corne. The moments 
slipped into minutes, the minutes into 
hour-fractions, and the hour-fractions at 
last into the fullness of a whole hour of wait- 
ing. And they did not corne. 

In the dark of that great cave-chamber— 
for I had beaten out the torches against the 
waUs—we sat upon the' couch, my wife and 
I, side by side. The rattan basket contain- 
ing the Green, Green God was in Bdun-Mea 
Poa-Poa*s lap; the heavy .38 was held 
tightly in my right hand, its long barrel 
pointhig toward that low doorway. Thus 
we waited. And we waited thus, because it 
was the only thing we could think of doing. 

We waited for the muffled tread of bare 
feet in the grassy avenue, the soft flop of 
bare feet upon the stone stairs of the en- 
trances. It was a torture of waiting. The 
suspense was on us like thumb-scrfcws. I 
wanted, dearly wanted, to cry: 

“Corne on, you golden rats! I hear you 

out there! Corne on,-you, and finish 

us quick!” 
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But outside the moon-bathed night was 
without stir, silent as the dead. No bare 
feet trod through the muffling grass of the 
avenue, no bare feet flopped upon the moon- 
washed stairs. It was a soundless night— 
like a night before Adam when only gigantic, 
fat worms lifted their dumb, blind heads in a 
great gray world of slime and ooze. The 
Poonan did not corne. 

I leaped up and paced the floor. I paced 
back and forth, back and forth, but always 
I paced close to that low doorway, the re¬ 
volver ready in my right hand. The mo¬ 
ments snailed slowly by—black within the 
cave, ghostly with moonlight and quiétude 
outside in the night. And ail the while, as I 
paced now, an idea, born of desperation, ob- 
sessed me. 

If only I could retum the Green, Green 
God that night, ail might be well. I might 
forestall the Poonan—it might not yet be 
too late—and then we could live on, my 
wife and I, as King and Queen of the Poo¬ 
nan; as King and Queen of our paradise on 
earüi. 

I halted beside the couch. Impulsively 
I grabbed up Golden Feather of Flame, 
caught her in my arms, and kissed her pas- 
sionately, again and again, upon the mouth, 

“Wait for me here—I am going, my 
bride,” I said. “Alone and single-handed, 
I am going to retum the Green, Green God 
this night. Nda, ndal” as bravely she made 
to rise. “You must not accompany me. 
You are too weak with fright and fear to 
accompany me, so weak that your presence 
would prove a hindrance to me. And I can 
not chance being hindered now, my bride. 
I must return the God this night. Perhaps 
it is not too late. Lip-Plak-Tmgga never 
will think I will try again tonight. But I 
will! I will retum the Green, Green God 
tonight!” 

Yet did she cling to me, sobbing her fears 
for me, holding me back. GenÜy I freed 
myself, forced her down upon the couch, 
and caught up the rattan basket. She lay, 
now, with her face hidden in her arms, her 
whole form shaking with slow, silent sobs. 
I put my revolver into her little hand and 
closed those dear fingers about the butt. 

“1 will return to you soon, my Golden 
Feather of Flame,” I said reassuringly; then 
grimly: “But if they should corne before I 
return, use that—use that, holding it as you 
hâve seen me hold it. Turn this long cold 
end away from you—so. Press with your 


first finger on this—this trigger. There will 
be a loud Sound, a spit of flame, a jump ail 
along your arm. But do not be frightened; 
do not fear. That loud Sound and ail will 
scare them, if it does not kill them—one of 
them, anyway!” 

I was out of the Eléphant Cave then, 
leaving her alone in the dark. But I was not 
abandoning her—far from it. She would 
be, in this venture, not a help but a hin¬ 
drance to me. And alone and singlehanded, 
I was making, then, a last and most desper- 
ate attempt to retum the Green, Green God, 
so that everything once more might be well. 
It was ail up to me. 

And this was no time now to go a round- 
about way, no time even to go skuiking 
under the shadows of palms and growths. 
This was a tragic time, a most desperate 
time when that which I would do I must do 
swiftly, boldly. I was a man alone now, a 
white man. 

With the inévitable boldness of the white 
man in the face of overwhelming odds, full 
down the moon-Iighted middle of that 
Avenue of Palms toward the Stone Dobo, 
I started running. 

No one stopped me. No sentry barred 
my way with Ûie gaping muzzle of a long 
sumpitan; no Poonan ran ahead shouting 
an alarm into the night. Save the sound of 
my own quick footfalls, there was no sound 
at ail in the night. 

And then the tattoo of my footfalls 
ceased, as I halted abmptly; for ail of a 
sudden, as on a flutter of wind, a great 
Sound had rolled to my ears. I stood now, 
suddenly tense and very still. And I looked 
ahead. 

QUITE a distance ahead, but plain- 
ly distinct in the open sweep of the 
avenue, the brightness of the moon, 
bulked the huge Stone Dobo. And it was 
lighted up now. It was glowing white with 
the incandescence of a thousand torches 
blazing inside, shining out through its in- 
numerable slits, and reflecting upon its 
white, white stone! 

I realized in a flash'then. There could be 
but one meaning to ail those torches. The 
Poonan were gathered within! 

Even as I realized that, I noted a little 
black huddle of the Poonan clustered upon 
the top of that white cascade which was the 
Dobo stairs. They were clustered about the 
arched doorway of that Dabo like a swarm 
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of Aies about a treacle-barrel’s spigot. 

There was a vast multitude of the Poonan 
within that Dobo, to judge from that; per- 
haps every man and woman in the Jallan 
Batoe; a miiltitude so very vast, in fact, 
that the Dobo could not house them ail, and 
so some, of necessity, had^overflowed out 
upon that white cascade of stairs. 

They had gathered silently enough, like 
so many golden rats, those Poonan; but now 
that they were gathered, they no longer 
were so silent. That Sound wMch first had 
halted me was repeated now in my ears. 
A groimd-shaking swell of soimd, it was, 
like the boom of an organ. But it was no 
boom of organ. It was the soimd of men’s 
angry voices—a deep, ominous, menacing 
Sound. 

They had discovered, of course, that the 
Green, Green God was gone from the Dobo. 
Old Mohong had told them, or maybe Lip- 
Plak-Tengga-, but, either way, gathered as 
they now were in the Dobo, they could see 
for themselves that the Green, Green God 
was gone from that Dobo. And that was the 
meaning of that menacing swell of soxmd. 
They knew! 

LUse a rush of blood to my head, an in- 
sane thought fired my brains. What ifl 
should march boldly into that Dobo, into 
that vast multitude, and return the god for 
ail the World as though I, as King and Man- 
Child, had the divine right to take and re- 
tum it. Of a certainty I knew that if ever 
I could get up upon that lofty Nine-Times- 
Nine Throne, I coidd outface ail the Poo¬ 
nan, prevail against them, dominate them 
—in the end, cause them ail to cower and 
cringe before me. 

But the trouble was, I never could get 
into that Dobo —let alone, up upon that 
lofty throne—alive. There were the Poo¬ 
nan upon the top of the stairs. They would 
not make way for me. They would pull the 
god from my hands, ere I got into that 
Dobo. With a hundred hands, with that 
merciless brutality bred of awful fear, they 
would tear me to bits, pluck my limbs right 
out of me, mash me into repulsiveness, grind 
me under heel into a nothingness, unspeaka- 
ble and vile! 

I tumed around, and like one possessed, 
back the way I had corne, I sped. Once I 
looked back. The Poonan were issuing 
from the doorway of that Dobo. They were 
pouring down that cascade of stairs like 
Aies down a stream of milk. And once at 


the bottom of those stairs, they were swing- 
ing up the avenue. They were heading for 
the Eléphant Cave. They were running! 

I ran. Dread sped my legs. Dread of the 
Poonan. Dread for Belun-Mea Poa-Poa, 
left alone in the darkness of the Eléphant 
Cave. The Poonan had not seen me yet; 
perhaps I could reach that cave and Belun- 
Mea Poa-Poa ere they did see me. At the 
top of my speed I ran. 

From the right-hand side of the avenue, 
suddenly, came a low cry. I halted, 
with a Sharp clutching of breath, and, 
edged away. And then, from the shadow 
of one of the palm - trees which lined 
that side of the avenue, my long .38 glinting 
in her hand, came forth my own Golden 
Feather of Flame. 

I dropped that rattan basket into the 
softness of the grassy avenue, and in my 
arms I "caught her as, with a little choking 
sob, she rushed toward me. 

“My wife!” I exclaimed. “You—^you 
followed me?” 

“1 could not help it,” she sobbed. “Oh, 
I could not help following you, Raj. I was 
afraid for you—afraid that they might corne 
upon you and close about you, and I not 
be near to die with-” 

“Hush, hush, my brave one! They are 
Corning now. They know we hâve the god. 
They are coming to the Eléphant Cave.” 

She gave a little frightened cry, then look- 
ing swiftly behind, even as I spoke, she saw 
them. They were like a black Aood sweep- 
ing up the moon-bathed avenue, and like 
the muttering that cornes from a swirling 
black Aood, so there came from them now a 
continuons distance-dulled roar. 

She grasped my right hand bravely. 

“Tung moolongt" shé breathed. “We 
must run for the tunnel, the outside!” 

“But they will hâve it guarded!” I ob- 
jected in a rush of appréhension. “Lip- 
Plak-Tengga —she will hâve it guardedl” 

“We do not know, we can not know, we 
can only try. There is no other way, Raj. 
In that way only is there hope. Before they 
corne we may reach that tunnel. They may 
not hâve thought to guard it. Corne!” 

And she made to rush on. But I halted 
her to stoop down and pick up that rattan 
basket. 

“My revenge!” I cried. “If ever we make 

that outer world,- 1 We’ll make it with 

the Green, Green God!” 

Like a far away baying of hoimds came 
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to me then, distinct upon a breathing of 
wind, the shouts of that mob. 

^^Hee-ah! Hee-ahl" the shouts came; and 
again: “Hee-ah! Hee-ahJ” 

That was the war-cry of the Poonan 
which echoes through interminable distance 
of windless air. And it was an exultant 
war-cry now. It was more like the view 
halloo of a fox-pack when the object of the 
Chase is sighted. 

And the Poonan had sighted us. That 
was the reason for those estant war-cries. 
Standing as we were, out in that moon- 
drenched stretch of avenue the Poonan had 
sighted us! 

But we stood there no longer. Hand in 
hand, onward up that avenue, we ran and 

We were nmning thus past the Eléphant 
Stone when, of a sudden, I had an idea. 

“This wayl” I cried sharply, and franti- 
cally pulling Golden Feather of Flame by 
the hand, I drew her, stumbling and breath¬ 
ing quickly, to the foot of the left-hand 
stairs. 

But we did not mount those stairs. We 
went past those stairs. We went around and 
behind that Eléphant Stone. 

I desired to throw the Poonan off the 
track. I wanted them to think we had en- 
tered the Eléphant Cave. Burdened as I 
was with the Green, Green God, and as was 
Golden Feather of Flame with that heavy 
revolver and the flapping folds of her silken 
robe, the Poonan were gaining considerably 
on us—^gaining on us like a great straggling 
flood. But they had seen us, no doubt, 
dart from the avenue toward the Eléphant 
Stone, and I hoped now that they would 

ause to search for us within the Eléphant 

tone. 

There was no waiting at that you may be 
sure, to déterminé the success of the move. 
Leadng Golden Feather of Flame by the 
hand I made qxdckly through a brake of 
slender sugar-cane which hedged the Elé¬ 
phant Stone about on the left-hand side. 
And Golden Feather of Flame foUowed 
where I led, blindly, imquestioningly, obe- 
diently. She trusted me, during that tragic 
time, as a child trusts some one it loves very 
much. 

At thé rear of the Eléphant Stone we 
faced about toward the head of the crater 
or valley where, far above in the moon- 
silvered night, the nearest lava wall of the 
crater slanted down from the sky like a 


great spill of ink. Hurriedly, hand in hand, 
we made, my wife and I, for that nearest 
lava wall. 

The way was now much like that round- 
about way we had piursued, but the night 
before, in. om first attempt to return the 
Green, Green God. It lay between the rear 
of the stones that faced on the Avenue of 
Palms and the rear of the stones that faced 
on the Avenue of Camphor Trees. Only 
this tragic time we were not headed toward 
the Stone Dobo, we were not tr3dng to retum 
the Green, Green God. We were headed 
now toward that sunken lava path, and 
that tunnel through the wall of the crater; 
we were trying to win to the outer world 
with the Green, Green God, and with oiu: 
lives. 

From that brake of sugar-cane we clam- 
bered over a rude fence of rattans, and made 
through a broad patch spiked with the tall 
leaves of some form of tobacco. We were 
moving quickly beneath the gigantic leaves 
of a walk of bananas, just beyond that to¬ 
bacco patch when there burst upon our ears, 
once again, the cries of the Poonan. 

High and shrill cries they were; eager, 
most eager cries. They were a clamor of 
cries, like that which goes up from a fox- 
pack when they run the fox to hole. I com- 
prehended in a vivid flash the reason for 
those eager cries. 

The mob of Poonan had reached the Elé¬ 
phant Stone. They thought they had 
driven us in the Eléphant Stone. In that 
vivid flash of compréhension I almost could 
see them crowding up both staircases, 
sweeping through the entrances, lighting 
torches, and searching the corridor and the 
huge cave-chamber within. 

But there was no time to lose. They 
woifld soon détermine that we were not at 
bay in that Eléphant Stone; and right then 
would they realize that we were making a 
dash for the timnel and the outside. 

We pressed on. We pressed on through 
an area waving with jungle maize; then 
through a crudely-scraped field, upon the 
ruffled, moon-lighted surface of which tiny 
seeds were sparkling like dewdrops; and 
then through a waste overgrown with 
cogon grass, taller than myself. 

That sunken lava path began, you ré- 
member, at the head of the Avenue of 
Palms, and eut deeply through a rise of 
jimgled ground. Well, it was after we had 
hùrried through the waste of rustling cogon 
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grass that we realized we had neared that 
rise of jungled ground. For a little distance 
. ahead of us then, rolled up a jungle of lush 
growths, and ferns, creepers, and gigantic 
trees. 

We faced about, therefore, toward the 
Avenue of Palms to our right. Leaving the 
Waste of tall cogon grass, and skirting the 
edge of that jungle, we sloshed almostknee- 
deep through a soggy rice-paddy, and then 
through a thicket of low sago palms, and 
opium poppies. We came out at last near 
the head of the Avenue of Palms. 

As we did a myriad of shouts crashed up- 
on our ears. They were the bellowing 
shouts of men angered by being outwitted. 
Looking back, down tiiat moon-bathed 
stretch of avenue, a fleeting glance showed 
us the Poonan sweeping out of either en- 
trance of the Eléphant Stone, dashing down 
the stairs, and surging and swirling around 
the base of that stone Uke so many hoimds 
that had lost the scent of the quarry. 

They were aware now that we were not at 
bay in that Eléphant Cave. In another 
moment, I knew, they would become aware 
that we were making a desperate attempt 
to reach that tunnd in the crater wall. 
And if we would win to that tunnel and the 
outside with the Green, Green God and 
with our lives, of a surety, there was no 
time to lose. 

“Here,” I said quickly to my wife. 
“Take this basket and give me the revolver. 
They may overtake us before we can 
reach that tunnel. If so l’il need the re¬ 
volver.” 

She gave me the revolver without a word, 
and I gave her the rattan basket to carry. 
It was burdening her heavily, true; but at 
that tragic time it seemed necessary, well- 
nigh compulsory.- I must hâve my hands 
free so that, if the need arose, I could fight 
for her; and of a certainty, both as a gun 
and as a club, there was much that I could 
do with the .38. 

I snatched her free hand. Then up the 
avenue toward that rise of overgrown earth 
and that sunken lava path I led the way at 
a terrifie pace. And with ail her strength, 
ail her will, and her bravery. Golden Feaüier 
of Flame followed, breathing hard, but ever 
close at my side. 

We darted in a trice into that lava path 
between its shoulder-high walls of earth. 
And ail in that trice, from that mob of 
Poonan behind, rose a mad yell. 


“Tung moolongl” it resounded through 
the crater. “To the tunnel, to the tunnel!” 

CHAPTER XXrX 

AND HOW HYDE AT LAST CAME TO CLOSE 
QÜARTERS WITH THAT WHICH WAS 
ABROAD IN THE NIGHT 

N OW, whether it was from the terror in- 
spired by that inévitable discovery of 
the Poonan, or from the weight of the 
Green, Green God she carried, I do not 
know. But on the sudden, as we turned a 
bend in that scooped-out path, and in so 
doing shut out ail sight of that pursuing 
mob. Golden Feather of Flame slipped 
weakly to her knees. 

I stopped and lifted her to her feet. With 
the action—just that quickly—I changed 
my mind about allowing her to burden her- 
self with the Grèen, Green God. 

“Give me the god!” I said hurriedly. 
“Give me the god, and l’il cany both it and 
the gun.” 

“Nda, nda!’’ she cried bravely, and as 
bravely started on again. “I wish to carry 
the god. I hâve a reason, Ro/. Letonlyme 
carry the god.” 

It was no time to question her about her 
motives. I could hear that mob of Poonan, 
far behind, but coming nearer; their sharp 
cries, their eager cries; their cries so likethe 
baying of hoimds at the kill. We ran hand 
in hand along that deep-sunken lava path. 

And yet the feeling was mine, as my wife 
struggled courageously to keep up with me, 
that willingly she was carrying that heavy 
basket in order to help conserve my strength 
for that final struggle with the Poonan 
which, she must hâve thought, inevitably 
would corne. It was a noble, self-sacrificing 
motive, surely; and yet, had I but known it, 
how even more noble, how supremely more 
sacrificial was her real motive! 

But I did not know that then, of course. 
I only knew that with the cries of those 
Poonan winging louder to our ears, we were 
running, madly running, along that lava 
path. 

To either side of our shoulders atop the 
banks of that lava path loomed, as we ran 
along, that tangled labyrinth of trees and 
lush growths wMch I had noted when first 
I had entered the Jallan Batoe. And now, 
just as I had noted when first I had entered 
the Jallan Batoe, just so I noted quite 
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suddenly, along thè bank nearest to me, 
a movement in those growths. 

I kept my eyes upon that right-hand bank 
as we ran along. And right along with us it 
went—that movement in the growths. 

There was a swish from the fems, a pull 
on a creeper where others close at hand 
were loose and still, and a swaying of 
branches here, then immediately ahead, 
and ail to the soft accompaniment of rust- 
ling leaves and Uanas. 

I could see no one. The moonbeams, 
striking straight down into the path, sil- 
vered those trees and growths; but still, so 
thick they were and so entangled that I 
could see no one. And yet, not three feet 
from om: heads, running beside us with a 
swiftness marvelous in that network of 
huge roots and lush, there was, I knew, some 
one. For once I heard a twig snap as \mder 
the foot of some prowling animal, and once 
again a pebblë, dislodged from the edge of 
the bank, rolled down with a gathering of 
earth to my very feet. 

“Some Poonan!” I thought in a kind of 
flurry. “Some Poonan has caught up with 
usl” 

A puU on my arm caused me to remove 
my eyes from that right-hand bank and 
look aroxmd, hastily, at my wife. But she 
was not looking at that right-hand bank— 
the movement along that bank had stopped 
abruptly, anyhow, as if that prowler in the 
night had paused with us. She was looking 
straight ahead, and her eyes were dilated as 
with some great and horrid surprise. 

I looked ahead. And ahead, gaping black 
in the moonlight, I saw the mouth of that 
tunnel through the rock and lava-wall of 
the crater. And standing directly before 
that gaping black hole, that tawny bespot- 
ted leopard-skin outlimng her feline form I 
saw Lip-Plak-Tengga, the High Priestess! 

Even as I saw her her slant eyes met mine 
with a flaming, trixunphant look. 

“AheT she cried loudly. “Not the Man- 
Child, not our King, only a white man! 
Only a white man, striving to steal the 
Green, Green God, striving to save his cow- 
ardly neck!” 

Her voice was so loud it was like a signal 
to that mob of Poonan behind us. And I 
felt thereat that she thought to stop us now 
—to stop us even at that threshold of our 
escape. I freshened my grip upon my re¬ 
volver and, my body tensed, took a step 
forward toward her. 


“Out of my way!” I shouted boldly. 
“Out of my way, Lip-Plak-Tmgga. You 
can never stop us now!” 

But that lone figure in the clinging leop¬ 
ard-skin did not move. 

“Only a white man!” she cried out again. 
“Not the Man-Child, not our King, only a 
white man!” 

Sure then her words were a signal, drag- 
ging Belun-Mea PochPoa by the hand, I 
leaped forward. 

“Then on your own head be it!” I shouted 
madly, and I raised my revolver. 

But a sudden imaccountable move upon 
her part caused my finger to hesitate even 
as it tightened upon the trigger. For, alto- 
gether suddenly, she outstretched both 
hands toward tie right-hand bank and 
pleàdingly, yet shrilly, she caUed: 

“Man! Man!” 

Only there was this différence: She 
called the Poonan word for man— “Orangl 
Orang!” And from that, and that alone, I 
should hâve known what manner of man 
she was calling. 

But I did not know. I swrmg 'round. A 
tremendous crackling and rending of 
growths came from behind and above me. 
I knew that some one on the right-hand 
bank was breaking a way through. And 
then I heard a cry from my wife, a terrible 
cry: 

“The Monster Man! It’s the Monster 
Man!” And she tore her hand from my 
hand, and the Green, Green God in her 
arms, clutched to her fear-chilled breasts, 
she went running back along the sunken 
path—back the very way we had corne. 

“I retum the God!” she cried. “Look, 
Lip-Plak-Tengga —I retium the God! Spare 
us! Oh, spare us! Spare us—^from the 
Monster Man!” 

I started after her, calliog her back. 

“Stop!” I shouted, shocked, almost unbe- 
lieving. “Stop, or everything is lost!” 

But she continued on, continued running 
back into the Jallan Batoe. She knew. 
Everything was lost. 

And now I knew. For now in the path 
before me, between Belun-Mea Poa-Poa and 
me, uprose on his huge legs to dispute that 
path with me—the Monster Man! He had 
leaped down from that right-hand bank. 
And he was a monster man. But not a 
negro, not a monstrosity of a black. He 
was a man of the jungle, a huge orang- 
outang, a gigantic, colossal ape! 
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Upreared upon his short, huge and hairy 
l^s, he stood facing me Ml in the center 
of Üiat path and full in the moonlight. I 
could see him plainly—his little round eyes 
glittering snakily from under bushy brows, 
his head rolling on a thick neck from side to 
side, and his whole immense body a dull 
smear of shaggy hair, black as a negro’s 
skin. 

H ON HIS body that shaggy hair wal 
fully, in each separate black strand, 
a foot long; but on his head the, 
hair was no more than three inches long; 
while on his face, save for the bushy brows, 
there was no hair at ail. His face, a si- 
mous smudge, was bare of hair, his progna- 
thous chin beardless; his was almost a 
negro’s face. And his head, undeveloped with 
brains, was small, as I said, dwarfed for 
so large a body. For his body was three 
times in depth and breadth the size of a 
man’s body. < 

Over seven feet tall he was, and five feet 
wide, and three feet, no less, from back to 
front. His long, heavy-thewed hairy arms 
hung down from his high bulging shoulders 
below the knees, right to his anÜes. With 
his ham-like paws he could touch and sweep 
the lava floor of the path. And his chest, 
between those six-foot-long arms was stu- 
pendous with hair and with depth and 
roundness. He was enormous. He must 
hâve weighed, ail in ail, close to a thousand 
pounds—fully half a ton. 

I never saw an ape like that monster 
man. I never heard of one just like that 
one. The Orang Benua, or head-hunters of 
the interior of Bornéo, hâve legends of 
jungle men seven feet tall; but nobody ever 
has seen apes seven feet tall; and yet—^yet 
here was I facing an ape that was over seven 
feet tall. He was seven feet four inches tall 
at the least. Never had I heard of, let alone 
seen, his like. He was a frightful mon- 
strosity of hugeness. 

I halted dead. I faced that monstrous 
brute without a tail, with no hair on his 
palms, with ears and eyes and nose so Uke 
a man’s. My heart thudding against my 
chest like terrible hammer-strokes, my 
hand sweating and shaking, quickly, aknost 
vmconsciously, I raised my revolver and 
full at that vast black bulk of brute I fired. 

Iplugged him in the chest. But what with 
the preposterous vastness, the tremendous 
vitaUty of his bulk, that was no vulnérable 


spot. I had not woimded him mortally. I 
had only filled him with sudden pain. 

He swayed toward me. His great soft- 
palrned hands went to his reddening chest. 
And from between his crunching teeth—in 
form and niunber just like a man’s—he 
emitted a single scream, a horrible scream, 
an almost human scream. It was a scream 
like the scream of a man in pain; and there 
is nothing so horrible as the scream of a 
man in pain. 

I leaped back, pressing my finger on the 
trigger of that revolver. 

Screaming and rocking from side to side, 
one long-armed hand tearing leaves from 
the bank and attempting to stuff them in 
the wound, as if to stop the flow of blood, 
the other reaching out, its long fingers work- 
ing andgripping Mkesome enormous pincers, 
he lurched, an imgainly vast black bulk, 
toward me. 

I fired a second time. Then ere I could 
leap back, ere I could shoot again I was in 
those long, muscled, hairy arms. 

With those six-foot-long arms, those 
soft-palmed long-fingered hands, he 
clutched my arms as if he would tear bodily 
my biceps from my arms. He swept me 
slap up against his vast hairy bulk of body. 
He hugged me against his vatlike blood- 
besmeared chest. 

With a snap like the snap of a breaking 
twig, my right arm broke, in that viselike 
hug at the forearm. A sharp spasm of pain 
shot through that broken arm; and the re¬ 
volver to which I had held with such des- 
perate tenadty even when he first had 
gripped my arms, fell to the lava floor. 

I tried to cry out. But I could not cry 
out. I could not even breathe. And yet I 
heard in that awfül moment, an echoing 
exultant “Hee-ah! Hee-ah!” from the Poo- 
nan sweeping into the path; and I knew 
then that they had got my wife, my Golden 
Feather of Flame! 

I caught, amid the echoes of that war-cry 
but nearer hand, the low mirthless laugh 
of a woman—the laugh I had corne to know 
so well—the laugh of Lip-Plak-Tengga. 

And then that indescribable monster 
gripped me about the middle and his strong 
sinewy hands sunk into my flesh just above 
the bips. The balls and long nails of his 
thumbs reached back almost to my spine; 
the balls and long nails of his fingers reached 
around to the pit of my stomach; and those 
incredibly long fingers gripped the fleshy 
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softness of my abdomen, tight, terrifically 
tight, like the Steel fingers of some powerfiil 
pincers. It was torture. 

You bave seen the marks left on my body 
by his horrible hands. They are old ragged 
scars now, weathered by many sims; but 
still they are deeper tlian the pit of my 
umbilicus; and for years they were agoniz- 
ing woun^. 

It was torture, I tell you. Those fingers 
of him eut through my skin, through my 
flesh, as if my skm and flesh were the skin 
and flesh of a soft peach. 

I felt he was plucking my nerves right 
out of my middle, crunciing my bones to- 
gether beneath his gripping fingers; slowly, 
relentlessly, disemboweling me—squeezing 
my entrails out through my tom belly as 
if my tom belly were the tom belly of a frog. 
It was torture imendurable. I screamed to 
heaven in unutterable agony. 

That scream must hâve shocked if it did 
not frighten him. For on the sudden he 
hurled me from him just as I myself would 
hurl a rag doll. His six-foot-long arms act- 
ing as two tremendous springs, bodily 
through the air he himled me. 

And my right arm flapping about me like 
a broken reed, my tom middle downpouring 
blood over my legs and torso, twenty feet 
and more through the air I went, clutching 
space with my left hand, tuming head over 
heels, twisting and screaming. 

Full upon my face upon the hard lava 
floor of that path I fell. And with that shat- 
tering of my head against the floor, that 
excmdating pain from my lacerated and 
bleeding middle, I went out. I went out; 
yet as I slipped into imconsciousness, a 
terrible joy was mine that the unspeakable 
torture of it ail at last was ended. 

CHAPTER XXX 

OF WHAT HAPPENED OÜTSEDE 

T he steady drip-drip of water upon my 
uptumed face drew me, at length and 
slowly, up, up out of the black abyss of 
death. How much later it was I know not. 

I was incredibly weak with loss of blood. 
I was too weak to move, too weak to open 
the heavy lids of my eyes, too weak even 
to roll my head out of that irritating drip- 
drip of water which fell from the moist 
foliage overhead. 

And yet as I lay there, and that steady 


drip-drip of water slowly revived me, con- 
sciousness of certain things about me crept, 
in a sort of sequence, into my numbly throb- 
bing brains. I became aware, for one thing, 
that I no longer was lying upon the hardness 
of the lava floor of that sunken path. Be¬ 
neath me and about me I could feel the soft¬ 
ness, the wetness of lush. And breathing 
faintly into my ears was the constant whis- 
per of mstling foliage. 

I opened my eyes. But only the heavy 
upward roll of my lids, the conscious knowl¬ 
edge that I really had made the action, told 
me that I had opened my eyes. For near 
and far away aU was blackness. I could 
see no scared-looking moon in the sky; I 
coifld see no sky, no thing that was ateut 
me, not even that broken arm which 
throbbed painfully at my tom and now slug- 
gishly bleeding side. It was as black about 
me as if a tropical storm were afoot. 

Still, for ail that, I knew where I was. I 
had sensed where I was when I had felt no 
longer that hard lava path beneath me, 
when first I had heard that mstle of the 
moisture-dripping foliage. I was no longer 
in the Jallan Batoe. I was on the jungled 
mountain-slope of the Jallan Batoe. I was 
outside! Yet how I had corne there, why 
the Poonan had not killed me as I lay com- 
pletely at their mercy in that sunken lava 
path—these were marvels I coifld not ex- 
plain. 

And then came to my ears, as I lay there, 
a strange far-off murmur in the unseen sky. 
It neared; it rose into a hum; and, a tre¬ 
mendous squall, it tore through the over- 
growth of jungle. 

Trees shook their long arms, scraped them 
wildly together, and bept back and forward, 
almost sweeping the ground; and branches 
and long leaves, heavy coconuts and durian 
oranges, flayed from those trees, came 
thudding about me, went shotting on and 
on through space with such terrifie velocity 
that, if they struck, they would brain a man. 
Thunder boomed through the world and, 
on the heels of it, came the lightning. It 
split open the black bowl of sky, ripped 
through the thick plash of foliage overhead 
and eïectrified that foliage with green and 
gold and black. 

I made out, in those zigzags of lightning, 
a gigantean tree, uprooted, lying fiat upon 
the mountàinside, and overgrown with 
noxious growths. Somehow, on hands and 
knees, I crawled toward it. With my good 
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left hand I tore a way beneath those 
growths. A tropical stonn was indeed 
^oot. I snuggled, prone, beneath those 
growths and against that tnink of tree for 
protection from that tropical storm. 

And then came the rain—^a black vomit 
from the heavens which fell steadily, im- 
ceasingly, with a great hollow booming 
Sound, with an immense brooding patience 
and persistency. The black bowl of sky 
gushed water as if those jagged swords of 
hghtning had, indeed, cleft it in twain; the 
torn and stripped overgrowth of jungle 
dripped like a sieve; and the tree-tnmk be- 
side me^ even the heavy growths above 
and about tumed damp, soggy. The very 
earth ran in rivulets, in washouts, from be¬ 
neath me. 

So through the blackness, as squall after , 
squall struck the mountainside, shattering 
with hum and din that monotonous boom¬ 
ing of the rain, tearing asunder the over¬ 
growth, ripping up massive trees by their 
huge roots and seemingly shaking the whole 
round world, I lay under the wet growths 
beside that soggy tree, sinking into the 
jellied earth, wetted through and through. 

Only once did I move. I scooped up 3ie 
black mud beneath me and plastered it 
about my waist, thus roughly poultidng my 
lacerated middle, and stopping the bleeding. 

When the gray light of dawn was seeping 
through the wide gaps in that tom arcade 
overhead the squalls ceased, though the rain 
still continued to downpom: with that great 
hollow booming. Stiff and pain-racked, 
and thoroughly soaked I was then, yet I 
thought only to appease the gnawing of my 
famished stomach. 

I crawled out, picked up an almost green 
durian orange and, because I had no knife 
and was unable to burst its thick coat with 
one hand, I broke that thick coat by dint of 
a deal of hammering against that soggy 
trunk of tree. Then amid ail that drip and 
boom of the rain, I ate. 

That strengthened me—I got afoot. 
Stumbling, and sometimes falling, but al- 
ways, somehow, pick^pg myself up and dog- 
gedly going on, I made through that drip- 
ping chaos of growths down the slant of the 
slope. And I only hoped that I could make 
some camp of men—orchid-hunters, big- 
game-trappers, explorers or what-not—or 
even the old deserted camp where I had 
parted from my Dyak boys. If my boys 
only had left a tarpaulin or blanket behind 


them I knew I could improvise some sort of 
temporary shelter against the rain. 

I DO not know how long it was that 
I wandered. My head felt light 
from the loss of blood, and every- 
thing seemed whirling ’round and ’roimd. 
I fervently hoped that I would not walk 
’round and ’round in a circle, as I hâve 
known men, alone and lost in jxmgles, to 
hâve done. But that slant of the slope 
pointed the way for me; it sloped down, 
ever down. I followed it blindly, stupidly. 

Quite suddenly, it seemed, I made out 
about me what appeared to be a vast circle 
of dancing lights. I knew it was only one 
light; but with the lightness and whirling of 
my brain my eyes were seeing things not only 
double, but a hundredfold. I made toward 
one light in that circle of lights. Amid aÙ 
that brooding boom of the rain I shouted 
madly for assistance. 

There was no answer; but I did not 
pause. ( Frenziedly breaking through drip- 
ping creepers and growths and overthrown 
trees I stumbled upon a fire blazing under 
the protection of a framework of büian 
stakes and a roof of bark. To either side 
were little shelter-tents, brown and small, 
and exactly like the shelter-tents used by 
armies. I could swear, on those shelter- 
tents tiiere was the black-painted name of 
Willyum Hyde. 

But I was not sure. With the insane hope 
surging in my breast that I had stumbled 
upon my own camp I called and called 
again. At last, from one of the little tents 
an earringed Dyak boy looked out. He 
was one of my own Christian boys, surely 
enoùgh; but at sight of me, torn and man- 
gled and muddy, and standiiig out there in 
the rain, he threw up his hands in terror 
and ducked back behind the flap of the tent. 

“Corne on out, you fool!” I shouted, 
though I suppose my voice was little better 
than a sob. “l’m no bad antu of the Poo- 
nan, no damned Green, Green God. l’m 
only Willyum Hyde, Willyum Hyde. l’m 
only Willyum Hyde who has lost his bride 
—his ail—his Golden Feather of Flame!” 

And, my voice trailing off weakly, I 
pitched forward, almost upon the fire; and 
I lay there weeping as only a man weeps 
when his nerve and strength are gone and 
help is at hand at last. 

’^en I came again to a knowledge of my¬ 
self I found I was in one of the shelter-tents, 
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lying between warm blankets upon a bed of 
dry leaves. My broken forearm was set 
in two clever splints, my waist was con- 
strained in bandages that were as a corset 
for stifïness and tightness, and there was a 
bandage about my head. And darting in 
and out of the tent, hovering solicitously 
about me, were the three Christian Dyak 
boys with whom I had corne “in” for 
Coelogyne Lowii, the “Flower of Mercy” of 
Bornéo. It ail seemed a dream. 

But it was no dream. I had stmnbled 
upon my own camp for a surety and, also, 
for the very good reason that the boys had 
awaited me tàere. They said they knew I 
never would be able to get inside the Jallan 
Batoe. And when I told them that I had 
been inside the Jallan Batoe they only 
shook energetically their dangling earrings. 

“Nda, ndal” they said; then added, as if 
that was proof conclusive, “You were gone 
only four days, tuan.” 

“Yes,” I agreed; “and for three of those 
four days your master was in the Jallan, 
Batoe. Or rather, I was in the Jallan Batoe 
three nights and two days.” 

But they would not believe me; they only 
carefuUy scrutinized that bandage on my 
head; and, indeed, I did not blâme them so 
much for doubting me. I myself could 
hardly believe that ail that had happened 
to me, had happened in so short a 
space as two days and three nights. 

“Your head has been wandering away 
from yomr body, tuan,” they finally told me. 
“For a week, ever since the night you stum- 
bled into camp you hâve been talking, mas¬ 
ter, of strange tMngs.” 

“What!” And I sat up. “Hâve I been 
here a week?” 

They nodded so vehemently that the 
fringes of black hair upon their low fore- 
heads leaped up and down as in a dance. 

“But—but that thudding against the 
tent, that booming in the air—^is that still 
the rain?” 

Again they nodded. For a week, unceas- 
ingly, it had been raining, they said. And it 
continued to rain, ceaselessly, with that 
great hollow booming, for weeks, for what 
seemed to me an endless time—a whole 
month—the while I lay in that tent and 
convalesced. 

Once I asked them what they had done 
with my hickory shirt. They brought it to 
me. When I looked at the coUar of that 
shirt I found upon it the blood-prints of a 


hand. I compared those prints, when they 
were rebandaging my waist, with those red 
open woimds in my flesh. They were the 
same. 

I knew then. The Poonan did not know 
what had happened to me; only Lip-Plak- 
Tengga and perhaps my own Golden 
Feather of Flame knew what had happened 
to me; for none of the Poonan had seen me 
lying as good as dead upon that sunken 
lava path. The Bügh Priestess had pointed 
the way, no doubt, and that Monster Mau 
had dragged me by the collar of my hickory 
shirt out through that tunnel to the jungle 
outside. For the marks upon my body and 
upon the collar of that hickory shirt were 
the same. They were the marks of the 
blood-besmeared, long-fingered, enormous 
hands of the Monster Man. My life had 
been spared by Lip-Plak-Tengga. She had 
loved me—^yes. 

At the end of a month the rain ceased, 
and, my arm having knit, I prevailed 
upon my Dyak boys, after a deal of cajoling, 
to climb up that dripping overgrown slope. 
But no tunnel remained. The squalls and 
heavy downpour of the last month had 
caused an avalanche down the slope which 
had broken in the rock roof of the entrance 
to that tunnel, and had packed before it a 
solid Wall of matted growths, sodden, heavy 
earth and huge uprooted trees. We started 
digging at that wall; but the rainy season 
was on us then, and, a week later, we had 
to quit Work. 

With the orchids I already had plucked 
from the dark jungle, ere I went into the 
Jallan Batoe, and which my Dyak boys had 
carefully nurtured and kept for me, I loaded 
down the gobang. We paddled then along 
the Loeang into the Barito, and so down 
that river to Banjermasin. There, at 
Banjermasin, with the money realized from 
those orchids, I chartered and provisioned a 
large tambangan, hired a crew of twelve 
Tring Dyak boys instead of my former 
three, and went “in” again. 

I found on the spot where I last had 
camped, a water-khor or water-hole, from 
which a small stream ran down into the 
Loeang. I knew thereupon that the river 
from the Jallan Batoe, dammed up by that 
choked tunnel, had wormed a way under¬ 
ground and here, at last, had spouted to 
the surface. When we reached that caved- 
in and choked tunnel the digging we had 
done some months before was entirely ob- 
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literated, and the place was only the more 
stuffed with avalanched earth and over- 
grown with lush. 

We built shelters against the rain and 
started to work. We cleared o£f the lush. 
We were quite fifteen feet in, bolstering up 
the roof as we went along with stout büian 
stakes and heavy bark when, one day, that 
roof caved in, killing three of the boys. 
The rest of the crew would not work there 
after that. They said that the Green, Green 
God of the Poonan did not coimtenance 
such work, and so was invoking evil upon 
them. Much against my will I had to corne 
out. 

My money was gone then, but I did not 
give up. I borrowed some more money 
from a rich Chinese to/feo-keeper of Banjer- 
masin with whom I formerly had traded, 
and used that money to outfit another ex¬ 
pédition. But when, some months later, we 
got to the volcano of the Jallan Batoe, I 
could not find the spot where that timnel 
had been. 

It appeared that, what with tropical 
storms and the tremendous fecundity of the 
jungle, that spot where the tunnel had 
been Md so changed its physical appear- 
ance and become so overwhelmed by trees 
and lush-growths, since I last had been 
there, that there was now no way to dif- 
ferentiate it from the physical appearance 
and trees and lush-growlis of the rest of 
the jungled slope. 

Nothmg daunted, however, we tried to 
climb the steep, sheer barren cliffs of the 
crater. But above the forest line the vol¬ 
cano slope was lava—lava cliffs straight 
up and down, lava cliffs smooth as glass. 
To climb those cliffs was utterly impossible. 
Once more I was forced to corne out. 

But I did not go back to orchid-himting. 
I wanted to forget. I wanted to go away 
from the jungle with its rich, warm colors 
and its rustling little soxmds that forever re- 
minded me of the Jallan Batoe and of my 
Golden Feather of Flame. I wanted to go 
away from Bornéo, to go away from every- 
thing that whispered to me of the old sweet 
life—those tremulous moments of love, lost 
forever, never to be regained. 

Now every two years or so I make enough 
on the shell-and-pea game to go back and 
make another forlorn try. Between tries, I 
wander the world, striving to forget. I 
walk the beaches. I am only another 
broken man of the Sea Islands, reduced to a 


vagabond’s straits and shifts, bedding down 
wherever the dark cornes upon me. But in 
the crimson dawns and in the golden srmsets 
there is ever a voice calling to me—calling, 
calling, calling—calling always to me to 
corne back to her, my own Golden Feather 
of Flame. 

CHAPTER XXXI 

IN WmCH EVERYTHING ENDS IN THE FO’- 
C’s’LE, when we LEARN THE REASON 
FOR MOGUL, THE PARROT 

H YDE ceased speaking and, his red- 
bearded face transfigured with an ex¬ 
pectant, ecstatic look, stared across the 
fo’c’s’le, stared past me with unseeing eyes, 
as if he heard, indeed, his beautiful lost 
bride calling to him from beyond the years 
and from beyond the long leagues of sea. 

And then, suddenly and sharply and 
wholly unexpectedly, from the bimk behind 
me as I, Colum Kildare, sat facing Hyde, 
a voice said: 

“But what happened to her? Where is 
she now, your Golden Feather of Flame?” 

It was the voice of Fitzhamon—the 
shaken, the overwrought voice of Fitzha¬ 
mon. He had been wide awake and listen- 
ing for a long time, it seemed. And he 
leaned now far out of the bunk behind me, 
his body upraised on his arm, his bandaged 
curl-crop of head craning forward over my 
right shoulder, and his gray somber eyes on 
Hyde. 

I looked over at the great bulk and red 
head that was William Hyde. He had 
slumped ail together in a heap, so that he 
seemed not half so huge nor so columnar. 
And morosely his head was lowered upon 
his hands. But of a suddeh he raised his 
head and showed a face to us that was the 
lined, càrewom face of one damned to bit- 
temess and to despair. And he looked 
steadily at us with terrible eyes, and he 
whispered: 

“Aye, where is she now, my Golden 
Feather of Flame! Where is she now, while 
I wander the world and hâve only the mem- 
ories of my beautiful loved one, and of my 
triumph and my downfall? Is she dead, my 
beautiful Belun-Mea Poa^Poa —dead, or a 
slave to the Poonan? 

“I do not know. I only know that she 
ran right back into the arms of those Poo¬ 
nan; and I know, full well, that she was sac- 
rificing herself for me trying to run back 
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with the Green, Green God; but ail too 
late, too late. The Poonan then were not 
in any mood to show her mercy. I know 
those Poonan, I tell y ou. I know what they 
did, those accursed Golden Rats! They 
snatched the god from her hands and in 
their anger, their fanatical hâte, they tore 
her to pièces—she that had been their be- 
loved QueenI 

“Or perhaps not that. Perhaps they 
held her prisoner, and tortured her beautiful 
body—slowly, remorselessly—tortured her 
untü at last she died, sobbing her luishaken 
love for me. 

“The heart is clean gone out of me. I am 
haunted day and night by those two visions. 
But there is a vision more horrible than 
either of those two visions; a vision that 
repeatedly I hâve seen in the dark nights— 
a horrible vision that sends me screaming 
out of my sleep, and leaves me shiveiing and 
cold with icy sweat. For I see her aban- 
doned and forsaken, and yet living on—liv- 
ing on among those Poonan who hâte and 
torture her—and living on, and suffering 
pain and anguish of soûl each hour of the 
day and night, while I, Willyum Hyde, 
whom she loves and for whom she waits, 
can not retum to her.” 

For a long time after that Hyde remained 
bowed and silent. Fitzhamon said nothing; 
I said nothing; and William Hyde lookâ 
not at us, but only beyond us into his own 
sweet and bitter memorîes. We held sa- 
cred the moment, and did not break in upon 
his thoughts. 

And then after a while the shell-and-pea 
man pulled himself together, shaking his 
shoulders, with the parrot thereupon, like a 
man that wakes from a dream. Only by a 
slight working of the lips, as he strove for 
self-control, and a strained timbre of the 
voice, did he give any sign now of his in- 
ward suffering. He spoke on as if there had 
been no interruption at ail, and we had not 
been shown, naked and quivering, his de- 
feated, despairing soûl: 

“l’m going back now, and l’m going back 
alone. The dark, hot places of the earth 
are hard on a man alone, but l’m going 
back into the Bornéo jungle without com- 
panions; for this is my last try, and, some 
way, somehow, this last try, l’m going to 
win into the Jallan Batoe, or die trekking 
about on the outer slopes. On such a for- 
lom, desperate hope, I know, no man wiil 
go with me; so l’il go back alone this time 


—alone, yes, except for the parrot.” 

He lifted, with the words, the green bird 
off his shoulder; and Mogul, startled from 
his sleep, blinked his red eyes excitedly, and 
<Jimg, quite de^erately, with one foot, to 
Hyde’s extended index finger. 

“Yes; he’s going with me when I go ‘in’— 
Mogul, the parrot, my old faithful bunkie. 
The Poonan never hâve seen a live parrot, 
remember. No; nor a cockatoo, parrakeet, 
red lory, nor any other species of parrot. 
There is no kind of parrot in the Jallan 
Batoe, as I once said, save and excepting 
only that dead shimmering stone of an ac¬ 
cursed Emerald Parrot. And Mogul here 
is just like that Emerald Parrot—aU green, 
jungle green. 

“Into the Jallan Batoe l’il corne with 
Mogul upon my shoulder. He’U strike 
terror into the Pooruin, that old beach- 
comber of a bird. They’ll think he’s the 
twin brother of the Green, Green God, and 
maybe, a more powerful bird, a more dread- 
ful god. Sight of him perched upon my 
shoulder may fiU them with that old-time 
awe of me; they’ll bow down to me; and ail 
once again may be as it was. And upon the 
Nine-Times-Nine Throne, as King and 
Queen of the Poonan, we’ll sit once more, 
perhaps— Belun-Mea Poa-Poa and Willyum 
Hyde!” 

Hyde placed the parrot back upon his 
shoiüder, the while I got up upon the edge 
of the bimk and tumed out the light in 
that swing slush-lamp overhead. Outside 
the peeping sun already was tinging with 
crimson the gray swale of the dawn; and 
inside, in the fo’c’s’le, a single hésitant 
shaft was stealing through the hatchway 
above the ladder. And noticing that, Hyde 
said, as I stepped d'own: 

“I think l’il go above and watch the sun 
break through the silver of the sky. I al- 
ways watch the coming of the sun. Some- 
times l’ve seen her there, in ail that silver 
and gold; and she seems to hâve her arms 
out for me, and she seems not so very far 
away, only a few steps across the water.” 

And he went above, up the ladder, to 
watch the sunrise and to think his thoughts. 

Fitzhamon and I taiked after that for a 
fuU half-hour; we taiked of William Hyde. 
And then, much against Fitzhamon’s ad- 
vice, I went above to offer to go with Hyde 
into the Jallan Batoe. 

But on the deck above there was no Wil- 
ham Hyde. Some time before he had 
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dropped overside and, just as he had swnm 
out to the ship, the parrot wheeling above 
his red head, so he had swum back to the 
shore and made the beach, the parrot set- 
ling co2âly down once again upon his saffron 
shoulder. They were early astir and already 
started on the long walk along the beach 
to the next nameless Kanaka town. They 
were gone, gone utterly, he and the parrot. 

Everywhere, since then, among ail the 
South Islands, I hâve looked for William 
Hyde. But he no longer walks the burning 
beaches; he is gone from the islands. He 
has gone back to Bornéo, I suppose—^back 
to the jungle and the Jallan Batoe. The 
voice of Golden Feather of Flame has called 
him and, allured and irresistibly compelled, 
he has heeded, at last, that call. 

But if he has tried to enter once again that 
Forbidden City of the Poonan, I fear me 
he is lost forever. I fear me he is dead 
there within, in that beautiful, terrible place 
—dead, but vrith lips that smile even in 
death. For his lost love’s arms are about 


him, perhaps, and they are together at last, 
and happy, though m death. . . . Ah, we 
will wish it so! 

And I fear me I shall never see William 
Hyde again; never again see the shell-and- 
pea man in the flesh; never again see my red- 
headed white man of the beaches as first 
I saw him in Honolulu—a huge monolith 
of a man, with hair red as blood, his waist 
deeply pitted by the scars from two enor- 
mous, long-fingered hands, his shoulder a 
perch for a red-eyed parrot, green as the 
wetness of jimgle, and his mouth open in 
the depths of tihat red dog-collar of beard, 
and singsonging now and anon: 

“Went Jallan Batoe. Went 'round and 
'round, and up the Barito to the Jallan 
Batoe. And then some, then some, bee- 
lieve me! Saw the red, red rubies in the 
Robe of Holies. In the Jallan Batoe. Saw 
the rubies and the diamonds and the pearls 
and the emeralds in the Jallan Batoe. And 
the God, the Green, Green God! And then 
some, bee-lieve me— cluck, cltickl" 


THE END 



j6y Donald FrancisMcChrwr 

'^AiUhor of “The Guns of the Seventy-third,” “Chiquita of the Légion,” eu. 


C ^SpOON after obtaining his con- 
stabulary commission, young 
Gordon MacDonald was placed 
^ in the hands of Captain Brod- 
ney Drew at Iligan, Mindanao. Several 
raids, which were thought to hâve been 
committed by one Dato Pedro, had moved 


the Insular Government to establish a new 
company of Moro constabulary near the 
Las Balas country; and a month or more of 
tutelage was necessary before the young 
ex-regular sergeant could be trusted to take 
command. 

Ordinarily, the eccentric little captain 
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would hâve disliked the task, for he re- 
sented the intrusion of another upon the 
privacy of his quarters. But from the very 
first he conceived a liking for the youth. 

The t)oy was wholesome. Moreover, he 
was utteriy frank about his ignorance, and 
listened to his instructions with an eager- 
ness and respect that could not help but 
please the little vétéran. And never, Bunga 
reflected, had he noted in a man of twenty- 
four an enthusiasm so naive or a mental 
attitude so sweetened with faith in human 
nature. 

“Why,” grunted Bunga, “if he were a 
girl, now—which he’s not—l’d say he had a 
sweet mind. It’s the only word that seems 
to fit.” And he cast a glance at the tall 
youth who sat writing his daily letter before 
a certain photograph. “H’m!” he con- 
cluded, sighing at the memory of his own 
hard life. “It must hâve taken happy home 
relationships to produce a kid like that.” 

Becoming more interested in the boy with 
each passing day, the little man’s curiosity 
grew accor^gly. However, he bided his 
time. He had no intentions of forcing con¬ 
fidences from a youngster who never asked 
an impertinent question. So it was not 
until two weeks had passed that Bunga 
was able to piece together the foUowing 
story: 

Gordon MacDonald was the adopted son 
of James W. MacDonald, a well-to-do mer- 
chant in Evanston, Illinois. Through his 
foster-father’s political influence, he was 
given a chance at West Point. This he ac- 
cepted under protest, having no taste for 
the profession. He had, however, “man- 
aged to scrape through by the blessed wink 
of an eyelash.” This “tickled the govemor 
way up the back, for he has always had a 
bug on militarism, you know, and was set on 
seeing me an ofiicer.” ^ 

Nevertheless, the youth had not taken the 
régulations seriously, and he had been ex- 
pelled after several absences without leave. 
The conséquent scene with the foster-father 
filled the boy with contrition, and he had 
promised the senior to try for a commission 
from the ranks of the repars. 

After enlisting, receiving promotion to a 
sergeancy, and obtaining the chance to take 
the exams, he had, in spite of his “stupen- 
duous” efforts, “corne a cropper over Math, 
and History,” thus flimking his last oppor- 
tunity to obtain a regular commission. The 
Lieutenant-General at Manila, hôwever, 
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had taken a fancy to him, and offered him a 
shot at the constabulary. 

“So here I am,” he concluded with a smile. 

“And what did the governor say—eh?” 

“Why, he wrote that he didn’t want me 
to boss a lot of little chocolaté niggers ail 
the rest of my life. My word, he was frosty! 
Told me to purchase my discharge at once 
and corne home to his office.” 

“WeU?” 

“Oh, I had already decided.” 

“H’m. Do you think that will be the 
end of it with Mr. MacDonald?” 

The boy laughed. 

“Oh, yes. The govemor’s pretty much a 
little bit the best of ail right. We’ve only 
had one bad run-in. ’Twas over a girl he 
thought would do for me. I didn’t. He 
seems to hâve forgotten that, and I guess 
he’ll forget this, too.” 

“Well, let’s hope so, anyway.” 

“Why, yes. But say—here’s his picture. 
Think he looks much like a man to hold a 
grudge? He has a kindly face, has the 
govemor.” 

Bunga glanced at the photograph. In 
his own min d he could not fit the word to 
that square, mgged face. The eyes were too 
piercing, the chin too dominant, the lips 
too stubbom. While there were kindly 
possibilities in those splendid features, they 
belonged to a man whose generosity de- 
pended upon personal whims. Bunga 
would hâve counted on the man’s good- 
nature only as long as he was not crossed. 

But of Üiis he said nothing. Neither did 
he make any remarks about the ommissions 
or apparent contradictions in the taie until, 
after drilling the company one morning 
neax the end of his stay. Gordon chose to 
comment upon them liimself. 

“By Jove!” he cried, speaking of the 
drill. “It’sfine! It’sripping! l’mbeginning 
to feel something up my spine that—why, 
that thrills you, you know!” 

Then, suddenly realizing that he was 
being extraordinarily emotional, heblushed 
for his straps, and dashed into the quarters. 

“Going to Write another letter to that 
photograph, I suppose,” grinned Bunga. 
“Eh, well—weÛ-” 

æ HE COUGHED apologetically 
when he at last entered the quar¬ 
ters, and the youth, jumping, 
dropped the pictiure. Then he blushed 
and picked it up. He tumed toward the 
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captain, a shy light in the softened brown 
eyes, bis lip twitching with an embarrassed 
smile. 

“It’s ail right, Captain,” he said. “Sup¬ 
pose you’ve noticed, anyhow. I—I suppose 
you’ve wondered, too, why I suddenly be- 
came so anxious to be an officer of some 
sort. Well —she did it. She-” 

Suddenly he thrust the picture into 
Bunga’s hands. 

“Say, isn’t she just a little bit beyond the 
top hole side of ail right?” 

Bunga looked; and again he was forced 
to hide his real impressions. The girl was 
amazingly pretty, but no one feature 
merged with the others to give forth a sig- 
nificant impression. One might hâve seen 
her every day for months, only to find him- 
self unable to visualize her features after a 
week of séparation. 

“H’m!” he said. “She’s the Brigadier’s 
daughter, isn’t she?” 

“Yes. I met her while taking those first 
exams in Manila. She’d been in Hong 
Kong, touring, but when she heard that the 
Brigadier would soon be taking command 
here, she dedded to visit the Lieutenant- 
General’s wife.” 

“Well, sir, she’s a very pretty girl. If I 
am to congratulate you-” 

Gordon blushed. 

“No, no. It hasn’t gone that far yet. 
Though I think-” 

. He broke off, while’a faint cloudsettled 
upon his features. 

“It hasn’t gone that far,” he said at 
last, “because—^well, l’il tell you. After 
ail, l’m just a little afraid that Ûie govemor 
has his heart set on my marrying that girl 
back home. So I really want to be inde- 
pendent of him.” 

“Quite right. You can not go against a 
man’s wishes and feel like taking his money, 
can you?” 

“No. I can’t very well ask a girl to 
marry me until I hâve some money saved, 
either.” 

“That’s good thinking, my boy,” Bunga 
smiled. “You’re coming along.” 

“Oh, I give her the crédit. She’s service- 
bred, you know. If it hadn’t been for her, 
l’m afraid- 

“Tut, tut. You’ve advanced too far to 
talk that way. Granted that she ftumished 
you with an incentive. But never forget 
this: A man is his deeds, and for these, 
first of ail, he is responsible to himself. 


Thank her ail you wish, but if she were to 
die tomorrow—” and Bunga winced at a 
memory—“go right on doing the work you 
hâve set out to do. For after you get 
through paying the debts you owe to 
yourself, you’ll find you don’t owe any to 
any one else.” 

A new trend of thought will ofttimes 
prove to be a man’s salvation; but optimis- 
tic youth is slow to believe in the need of 
anything beneath the patent extemals. 
Not believing himself in immédiate need of 
salvation, it is not likely that Gordon spent 
over two minutes digesting this sermon. 

Nevertheless, in the weeks that followed, 
the words did recur to him; and at least he 
applied himself to his work with an energy 
and enthusiasm that soon brought results. 

At first he judged these results from the 
changes manifested in his men. While 
there were twenty vétéran Moro soldiers to 
work with, the rest were mangy, black- 
haired, black-toothed cargadores whom he 
must teach to walk properly, to- shoot 
straight, and to obey implicitly. 

There was need for haste, too, as Dato . 
Pedro, who had enjoyed the freedom of 
isolation before the appearance of this com¬ 
pany upon his borders, resented bitterly the 
arrests which Gordon made after each 
reported crime. Possessing no rifles as yet, 
and having but fouç huncfîed warriors, the 
old pulajane did not feel strong enough to 
attack the constabulary en force; but it was 
rumored that he was stirring up adjacent 
tribes wîth promises of loot, and at any 
time he might swoop down upon the little 
post with enough men to wipe it from the 
earth. 

Hence, as the men began to show in their 
well-drilled shoulders Üle “set” of units 
whose minds and bodies could be locked 
into one reliable whole at a word of com¬ 
mand, the heart of the boy glowed warm 
within him. His men were beginning to show 
the marks of a work well done. 

When he came down occasionally to visit 
Bunga, the little man took note of the effect 
ail this was having upon the boy himself, 
and smiled. The deepened tones of the 
voice, the firmer lines of the lips, and the 
tightening of the jaw muscles were ail good 
omens. 

But Gordon, ail aglow with the joy and 
the possible reward of his work, gave no 
heed to the testimony of introspection. 
He wrote glowing letters to “her” each day— 
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letters that throbbed with the frank heart- 
beats of a boy. 

Oh, it was good, he said—rippingf Why, 
making these men into soldiers was like 
sculpturing masterpieces from clay. Yes, 
it was a gloomy old hole up there in the 
mountains, but really his days were so full 
that he had no time to get lonely. Still, he 
longed for Manila, and—say, wouldn’t it 
be bully when he obtained leave for a 
run up? 

True, there were two Aies that appeared 
in his ointment, and when these came, he 
sat staring with troubled eyes out over the 
panorama of forbidding mountains. They 
came in the shape of two very pointed 
letters from Mr. MacDonald. 

The first letter repeated the order to corne 
home; the second spoke openly and directly 
of the admirable characteristîcs of a certain 
yoimg lady who still remained single, and 
gave the youth to understand that, unless 
he saw fit to corne to tenus with her, he 
could look forward to some unpleasant 
results. 

“That means I will be eut off,” he re- 
marked to Bunga. 

“Well?” 

“So be it. Marriage is something dis- 
tinctly individual.” 

Bunga allowed himself to pat the boy on 
the shoulder. 

“You’re right. There’s just one thing 
I want to ask you—is there any way this 
foster-father of yours can whip you ’roimd 
the peg?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I was just wondering if this adoption, 
now, if there was any slip-” 

“Captain!” The youth’s hands gripped 
till the knuckles gleamed white. “We’ve 
been friends for-” 

“Tut, tut! We’ll go on being friends, 
too, as long as you wish. Wouldn’t matter 

a-to me, one way or the other. I was 

just wondering whether, if any one had a 
grudge against you, he could find a flaw in 
your birth record. It would cost you your 
commission.” 

By this time the boy was smiling. 

“They’ve found the records flawless three 
times,” he said. “Besides, father wouldn’t 
dream of doing such a thing, even if he 
knew the entries to be false.” 

Bunga grunted, wishing that he could 
put away the memory of Mr. MacDonald’s 
stubborn and even ugly lips. And partly 


because of those lips, he wished that the 
amazingly pretty young lady in Manila 
would say no to the boy when he went up on 
his two weeks’ leaVe. 

BUT this wish was denied him. 
When Gordon retumed from Ma¬ 
nda, he seized Bunga’s hand and 
pump-handled it in an absent-minded way 
for a full minute. Meanwhde, he refused 
to meet the older man’s eye without blush- 

ing- 

“Well,” said Bunga, “when you get 
through ruining my hand, l’il congratulate 
you.” 

“But I haven’t told you yetl” 

“No? We-e-el—I hear her father took 
the Lieutenant-General’s place. Suppose 
he fell on your neck, and ail that sort of 
thing—^what?” 

The boy laughed shortly. 

“No-0-0 ,1 can’t say that he did.” 

“Doesn’t surprise me much. When I 
knew the ‘Taü Twister’ as a captain, he 
wasn’t the sort to fall on the neck of any 
young man whose relations with his father’s 
bank püe were strained.” 

“Oh, but you’re a little hard on the Briga¬ 
dier. An only daughter, doomed to spend 
her life in the Phdippines with a man whose 
chances for promotion to the regulars are 
slim—I say, I don’t really think he worried 
so much about the money, really I don’t.” 

“He wrote to Mr. MacDonald, though, 
didn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes, naturally. So did I.” 

“H’m! The girl seems to hâve proved up, 
then.” 

“Proved up? Proved up? Why, bless 
you, she told her father, with ail due respect, 
that he could jolly well go hang; she would 
marry me whether or no.” 

And the youth would hâve departed in a 
huff, had not Bunga seized his arm. 

“Don’t be huffed,” he apologized. “When 
I hâve reason to—to think—why l’m not 
so con-demned sure about others who might 
rip those that I—I think of—up the back. 
l’m glad the girl has a whang in her bayonet. 
However, you take waming, and mind 
your P’s and Q’s.” 

But Gordon could not be induced to 
share Bunga’s lugubrious appréhensions. 
The Tail Twister was, after ail, the father 
of the finest woman living, and Gordon 
could not believe that a progenitor of such 
caliber would stoop to wreak vengeance. 
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The weeks that foUowed seemed to justify 
this view. As she wrote, the Brigadier ap- 
peared to hâve forgotten Gordon’s existence. 
So while he “wore his poor dear self ont 
running around those black mountains 
after the renegades from that horrible 
Dato Pedro’s tribe,” she was proceeding 
blissfully toward the completion of her 
trousseau. 

Hence Gordon dropped to sleep each 
night feeling that he had drained a full and 
happy cup. His days were filled with 
caüsüienics, drills, inspections, map-ma- 
king, and—^letters to and from Manila. 
There were also sundry engagements with 
unidentified pulajane bands—suspected of 
being in the pay of Dato Pedro—^in which 
the ripple in lus ranks proved to be that of a 
well-tempered blade. This was especially 
pleasing, for when a young soldier-smitih 
sees that the forging of his hand will not 
break with bending, what more can he ask 
of the Chief Artisan? 

“l’il tell you!” he cried to Bimga, coming 
down three months after his trip to Manila. 
“It’s a ripping world—^ripping! Oh, if you 
could see Üie little bcggars!” 

“Poof!” jeered Bunga. “Those fellows 
were only feeling you out. Let old Dato 
Pedro take a direct hand in it once, and 
you’ll be wiped out.” 

“Will we now? Why, I hâve the old beg- 
gar’s country mapped—know every foot 
of it. Let him make a move that justifies 
om attacking him. We’ll-” 

Suddenly he broke off, looking seaward. 

“Ah, there’s the SewardI" he cried, and 
rushed for his pony. “Off for the mail, 
él padre-capitan! Ta-ta.” 

SO BUNGA watched him départ, 
his keen, clean-cut face aglow with 
the fires of youth. And an hour 
later he came back slowly, his head hanging 
upon his breast. The simken eyes held the 
haunting shadows of a misery too deep to 
gage. 

“l’il resign, ail right,” he groaned, after 
entering the quarters. “l’il never go near 
the govemor again, though—^never!” 

Bunga was staring at the letters which 
Gordon had handed him. One was from the 
Brigadier, one from her, and one to the 
Brigadier from Mr. MacDonald. In ac¬ 
cordance with the information in Mr. ^ac- 
Donald’s letter, the Brigadier demanded 
Gordon’s immédiate résignation, with the 


alternative of dismissal once the facts had 
been forwarded to Washington. 

Mr. MacDonald’s letter to the Brigadier 
ran thus: 

I am not surprised to leam that the young man 
has refused to consider your natural wishes for yoiu: 
daughter’s future comfort. A boy who can utterly 
disregard every wish of a man who has volimtarily 
clothed and fcd him from childhood can not be ex- 
pected to consider any other person than himself. 

But what would you? Over a year ago an old 
nurse, connected at one time with the foimdling 
asylum from which I took him, came to me and 
confessed that, because they knew I had taken a 
fancy to him, and might refuse to take him if he were 
illegitimate, they had given him the name and 
birüi rights of a baby who died a few days before I 
adopted him. Even then I was loathe to tell this, or 
to eut h i m off; but after giving him every chance, I 
can not but feel that, under the circumstances, it is 
mydutytoinform youof it. I must also say that I 
can no longer feel responsible for either his actions 
or his financial transactions. 

The letter from the girl was the longest 
of ail. It was full of emotional statements 
to the effect that she would hâve followed 
him to the end of the world, etc., etc., but 
in view of the facts disclosed she could not 
bring herself to disgrâce the family name. 

“If I only had the running of hell!” 
gritted Bunga. 

He pushed the letters away from him in 
disgust and tmrned to the boy. He drew a 
long breath. 

“Well,” he said at last, “what are you 
going to do?” 

“l’il resign, of course.” 

“What for?” 

The apparent absurdity of the question 
stirred Gordon from his stunned lethargy. 

“What for? Aren’t those letters enough?” 

Bunga pointed to the girl’s letter. 

“-! You wouldn’t lie down because 

of her, would you?” 

The boy winced before the contemptuous 
tones. 

“You probably won’t imderstand,” he 
said. 

“Oh, no, of course not!” snorted Bunga. 
He had the womanish desire to take this lad 
in his arms, but a man bom of woman needs 
the strength of a man when he is in the 
dumps, and Bunga’s tones eut like a whip 
lash. “Of coiurse you’re the first decent 
chap that ever rubbed on a brass lamp.” 

“But you don’t understand, Captain. 
It’s losing what I—what I thought she 

“Yes, but aren’t you man enough to 
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stand it? And what did I tell you about 
your inner self? The girl has proved her- 
self. She’s out of it. Your life is now your 
own and the country’s, and it is distinctly 
up to you.” 

“Grant ail that. But what is there in 
life when-” 

“What is there in life?” roared Bunga, 
the very depth of his pity making him 
correspondingly rough. “My Godl With 
ail the opportimity you hâve had to think, 
up there in the mountains, do you still be- 
lieve that a woman is the only thing worth 
while in life?” 

“The principle of the service is-poor 

satisfaction.” 

“Not when you’ve paid your debts to it. 
With this trouble coming on with Dato 
Pedro, you owe it every bit you know of the 
Las Balas country.” 

“But with my birthright taken away, 
how can I retain my commission and aid 
any one with that knowledge?” 

“Your birthright hasn’t been taken 
away.” 

“But—when they examine the re¬ 
cords-” 

“That’s the very point. That’s where 
your hope lies.” 

“Captain, you’re absurd. Do you mean 
to tell me that you hâve any doubt of its 
truth?” 

“With ail due respect for your foster- 
father, by gad, i™ afraid that l’d suspect 
anything. A man that is dirt cheap enough 
to use tiiat sort of knowledge to gain fus 
end, even if it wère true, is cheap enough to 
do the other. At any rate, if you’ll promise 
to stick until the papers are actually in 
your hands, l’U take a hand in this. Thank 
God, I know a few people in that little old 
town of Evanston myself.” 

The boy shook his head, smiling mirth- 
lessly. 

“l’m sorry, Captain, but I can’t share 
your views. It must be true, and that’s 
an end of it. An3rway, now that I see what 
the Brigadier will do if he is crossed, I can’t 
allow you to jeopardke your own commis- 

“Jeopardize your grannie’s nightcap! 
Fraise be to Allah, I hâve a record hung up 
in headquarters that the Tail Twister can’t 
get around. Leave it to me, son, and say 
you’ll stay.” 

The youth still shook his head, and sud- 
denly, overwrought, he dashed for the door. 


But Bunga caught him by_ the arm. And 
if both were overcome then, they are to be 
excused. 

In the end. Gordon stood up and took 
the little man half shyly by the hand. He 
had penned an official refusai to resign, and 
had promised Bunga to remain until a 
court-martial or a General Order bade 
him go. 

B IN THE frowning mountains of 
Mindanao, where the vampires float 
overhead in the twilight, and the 
saddening boom of the tom-toms cornes 
filtering through the inky nights, it is bad 
for men to harbor harsh and bitter thoughts. 
Knowing this, Bimga thought of obtaining 
a month’s leave to visit the boy. But 
second thought bade him place trust in the 
stuff that was in his pupil. 

His trust" was not misplaced. While the 
boy had no workman’s grasp on a well- 
thought-out philosophy, a promise given 
was to him a promise to be fuffilled. And 
knowing that he coiUd not fulfil that prom¬ 
ise if his mental self ran amok, he adminis- 
tered for its entertainment large doses of 
grueling Work. 

But beyond this he could not go. His 
ship of faith had been sunk beneath him, 
and the temporary oblivion of his working 
hom^ could not alleviate the piure hell of 
those nights in which, lying sleepless upon 
his cot, he floundered amid the wreckage. 

“If I could see any need for it!” he would 
rail. “I can’t go through with so thankless a 
task, Bimga; I can’t.” 

Then a few of Bunga’s words would corne 
to him through the night. 

“If you ever meet and win out over the 
test, my boy, you’ü thank God for being a 
man.” 

“But, great God, padre," the boy would 
wail aloud, “if it were any one but the 
Brigadier!” 

Again the voice would speak to him, re- 
peating the statement with such absolute 
conviction that Gordon, though failing to 
understand, must needs subside. Never- 
theless, when the threatened revoit of Dato 
Pedro became a fact, and the old warrior 
sent down messages defying the entire 
American govemment to corne and get 
him, the youth was filled with dread of the 
Brigadier’s coming. 

This appeared daily more imminent, for 
Dato Pedro had enlisted the aid of other 
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tribes, and only a large expédition could 
cope with him successfully. The Brigadier 
would command it, and, since he was totally 
ignorant of the Las Balas district, he would 
for guidance upon the only officer in 
the Islands who knew the trails—^Lieuten¬ 
ant Gordon MacDonald. 

“AU for his personal aggrandizement when 
it is over, too,” groaned the youth. “1 only 
wish my discharge papers would corne back 
before he undertakes this expédition.” 

This was denied him, for the strands of 
red tape unroU slowly. So he went on with 
his daily work which, since he had been or- 
dered to make no more moves into the Las 
Balas coimtry until the expédition moved, 
now consisted of monotonous driUs. 

As a precautionary measure, however, he 
maintained a daily scouting party of three 
men in the Las Balas district. These spies 
were to inform him of the condition of the 
trails and of any possible change in the posi¬ 
tion which Dato Pedro was known to hâve 
fortified some distance south of a chasm 
known as the Great Pothole. 

FinaUy the expédition started; and one 
morning about four months after his prom¬ 
ise to Bunga, he led his company out to- 
ward the Las Balas district. They were to 
meet the Brigadier, with four régiments of 
infantry, a moimtain battery, and Bunga’s 
company of constabulary, at the interjunc- 
tion with the Keithley trail. 

A half mile from this interjunction his 
three spies, who had not reported that 
morning, suddenly biurst out of the cogon 
grass upon him. They were greatly excited. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Gordon. 
“Has Dato Pedro changed his position?” 

No, no, they explained, of this they had 
had no inkling, though some fifty warriors, 
who apparently were doing some scouting 
for Dato Pedro, had forced them to flee 
northward along the edge of the Great Pot¬ 
hole just that morning. This had not 
caused their excitement. 

A great landslide, not imcommon in coral 
formations, had occurred at the southem 
end of the Pothole during the night. It 
had choked the chasm to the brim; and, 
since the main trail passed through it, the 
exp)edition would be forced to march miles 
out of their way to reach the casa. 

“ünless they can climb it,” said Gordon. 
“How about that?” 

“No, no, tenientel” cried his sergeant. 
“That’s what make so fonny. It ees like 


thees—” holding his hand perpendicu- 
larly— “t’ree himdre’ feet, straight down. 
Lots big smooth rock, thirty feet. No can 
get hold —mucho maUo.. No can climb.” 

“H’m!” mused Gordon. “WeU, I guess 
that settles it.” 

Forwith, he took out his service maps, 
and with his eraser removed the Unes run- 
ning southward from the end of the Pothole 
to Üie dato’s casa. Then he moved on to 
the interjunction and the Brigadier. 

He writhed inwardly at sight of the beefy 
jowls and the close-pressed üps. It is said 
that the General reddened also, and that 
his cold gray eyes became a Uttle barder. 
This only added to the hâte of the boy, with 
its accompanying distaste for personal con¬ 
tact; and he determined to make his report 
as brief, miUtary and concise as possible. 

Therefore, after reporting his company, 
he simply extended his service maps. 
They, he thought, could do the talking for 
him. 

“The maps of the Las Balas district, sir,” 
he said in explanation. 

“Yours, eh?” gnmted the Brigadier. 
“Well, they may do to compare with the 
Spanish maps that Don Pablo has pro- 
duced.” And the General beckoned to a 
smirking, dark-skinned Tagalog in his rear. 

When this man had produced the old 
Spanish maps, the General began glancing 
from them to Gordon’s. 

Suddenly he looked up. 

“There appear to be several discrepancies 
here, Mr. MacDonald. What are- the 
meanings of ail these superfluous trails?” 

“They are there as I found them, sir.” 

“They’re not ôn the Spanish maps. They 
had a post up there for some time, too.” 

“You’U find them aU there, sir.” 

“But,-it, they don’t converge, as I 

hâve been told they did. Here, Don Pablo, 
what do you make of this?” 

The Filipino took the maps with an air 
of superior wisdom that galled the youth. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed. “One, two, three 
too many, for practeecal use. If there be so 
many, w^t for? Take the one, take the 
other, aU go to Dato Pedro’s casa ’cept one 
’cross the Argus to Lake Lanao. Of course 
thees—” pointing to the main trail through 
the Pothole—“ees the shortest and the only 
practeecal one the Spanish use. So what’s 
use mark rest?” 

“Hear that, Mr. MacDonald?” said the 
Tail Twister. “Now you hâve two trails 
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ending at your mark ‘Pedro’s casa.^ Your 
main trail ends in the Pothole—or what 
should be the main trail according to Pablo. 
The others straggle off hell west and crooked, 
one to Lake Lanao» another toward Pam- 
panguay, another to the Cota Bato. Ac¬ 
cording to your map, then, the only way 
I can reach Dato Pedro is to march this 
column arovmd this circuitous trail away 
o 2 to the west of the Pothole, making the 
trip about ten miles farther than it should 
be according to the main trail on the Span- 
ish map.” 

For a moment the boy paused on the 
verge of telling the General of the landslide. 
But the Tail Twister was glaring at him as 
if he considered him a liar, or a fool, or 
both. 

“The maps can speak for themselves— 
and me,” he vowed inwardly. Aloud he 
said, “They are ail correctly mapped as I 
found them, sir.” 

“With the main trail ending in the Pot¬ 
hole?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The Brigadier looked undecided. He 
glanced from Gordon to Don Pablo. 

“Look here. Don Pablo,” he suddenly 
demanded, “how long did you soldierup 
there with the Spanish?” 

“/ saldado ires anno this place,” repUed 
the Tagalog with dignity. 

“By gad, that settles it, then. You 
should know what you’re talking about.” 
And the General gave the command to move 

During the space of a second, Gordon 
fought hard for self-control. In the next 
breath he coidd hâve laughed in his com- 
mander’s face. 

“Let him march in and nm into that in- 
surmountable wall,” exulted the bitter 
youth as they marched along. “By gad! 
l’il hâve something to grin over when he has 
me cashiered, anyhow.” 

HAVING been ordered to cover the 
left flank rear with his company, 
he was forced, for the next three 
hours, to eut his way with the machete 
through the vine-choked bosquet on the left 
of the main trail. At the end of this time, 
the nature of the coimtry made him close in 
on the trail, which he reached near the 
entrance of the Pothole. 

An orderly awaited him; and far down the 
cafion he could see Bimga’s company just 


making a tum. They had already closed in 
from Üieir position on the right flank rear 
and were following the main column down 
the chasm. 

“The General’s compliments, sir,” said 
the orderly, “and the left flank rear will 
examine this trail down to the river canon, 
and then retum and follow the main body 
through the Pothole.” 

Gordon acknowledged the order, and 
tumed his company at once to the left. 
The trail in question branched from the old 
main route, proceeding downward and in a 
southeasterly direction for a quarter of a 
mile to the bed of the Argus River. 

The first half passed through woods, 
while the last half eut its way through a 
narrow, rocky gorge. This ran practically 
level to a point two hundred yards from the 
edge of the water. Here it dropped precipi- 
tately down a slope devoid of tree or 
boulder. On the opposite side of the ford 
it shot up again into dense woods, and 
woxmd on away to Lake Lanao in- the 
soulïheast. 

With his littla men behind him. Gordon 
went swinging along into the narrow eut 
between the rock ledges. Suddenly, 
chancing to glance to the left, he saw 
several brown figmes scurrying from rock 
to rock in the direction of the river. 

“By gadl” he muttered, as his men cried 
out behind him. “We may see a little fun, 
after ail. Sergeant Elhava, take five men 
up the side there, and pot those fellows! 
Companee—double-time—ho!” 

At the first shot from Sergeant Khava, 
the Moro scouts threw aside ail effort at 
concealment, 'and ran yelling toward the 
ford. Their calls awakened a roar that 
quickened Gordon’s fdotsteps. He rushed 
to the end of the eut to gaze upon a sight 
that stopped him dead in his tracks. 

He saw the whole plan in a flash. With 
their foremost men already splashing 
through the water, a horde of warriors 
trooped down from the dense growth on 
the opposite side. Dato Pedro, tall, broad- 
shouldered, and belted with gold, stalked 
with ail the dignity of a fierce old warrior at 
their head. 

With the landslide to aid him, he had de- 
liberately hidden his men until the General 
açd the main coliunn were safely into the 
Pothole. Now he intended to spread his 
horde on either side and surround them. 
Due to Gordon’s delay in the bosquet, he 
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had thought the rear guard closed up, and 
so moved a little too soon. 

Gordon gasped as he guessed at their 
nnmbers. They kept coming from the 
trees, wave after wave of tall, sinewy, long- 
armed fellows with determined chins and 
suUen eyes. Fifty per cent, of them were 
armed with rifles and muskets of varions 
makes, while the rest, in addition to the 
usual bolo or barong, carried long-handled, 
double-edged spears. There were enough 
bolo-men there to swamp and crush the 
Brigadier in his cramped position, not to 
speak of the execution the riflemen might 
do from the sides of the chasm. 

Now a rear guard, when attacked by 
superior numbers, is theoretically supposed 
to rush a file to Üie main column for help, 
and to close in as speedily as may be upon 
that colimin. In the face of the numbers 
confronting him, nô man could hâve blamed 
Gordon for retiring at once. In that case 
the Brigadier, who had blundered into the 
canon of his own free will, would be left to 
general himself out of it as best he could. 

“By gad, why not?” Gordon soliloquized 
in that fleeting second. His men, too, 
seemed to voice the same opinion in the 
expression of their faces. They were of a 
fi^ting people—but! “He deserves cutting 
up—or worse, living to be retired in dis¬ 
grâce.” 

But with the possibilities of the situation 
dear before him, a disturbing thought 
checked his exultation. In merely handing 
the General his maps, had he fully performed 
his duty? 

True, the General had taken a Filipino’s 
Word against his, and had in reality given 
him no official opportimity to explain the 
landslide. Fiurthermore, he. Gordon, had 
not known of this move on the part of Dato 
Pedro. He had only allowed, in the begin- 
ning, the General to take his own way and 
march a needless ten miles. • 

But now that the blunder on the part of 
the Brigadier had placed those régiments of 
American soldiers in danger of annihila¬ 
tion, was he. Gordon, whoUy innocent in 
the matter? To settle a private grudge, he 
had wilfully withheld oral information— 
information that would hâve cleared the 
air in a word, and started the General 
around by the other trail. Hence, could he 
call himself morally guiltless? 

There was another thing that crashed 
through his mind also—a sentence from out 


of the past. It had something to do with a 
test, something about duty and the subjuga¬ 
tion of self in the interests of the service— 
some sort of bally rot .that school-children 
spout on Washington’s birthday, and which 
soldiers blush at the thought of. 

“-1” he grinned at the end of that 

’steenth part of a second. “The Moros 
might kill him and never let him live to 
know what it means to be cashiered in dis¬ 
grâce. l’U check these beggars up a bit and 
see how he likes being protected by a boob.” 

He sent a man nmning to the rear with a 
message to the main column, and then 
yelled, with a whip and a ring in the com- 
mand— 

“As skirmishers—behind those rocks— 
conunence—firingl” 

The slaughter of that first volley was ap- 
palling; yet at first Gordon did not hope 
to do more than reduce the numbers who 
would eventually attack the Brigadier. It 
seemed almost inévitable that the greater 
part of his company, himself included, 
would be wiped out in the process of 
“checking the beggars up a bit.” Nor did 
fifteen seconds of steady firing change his 
opinion. In spite of the fact that the 
range was almost point blank for the single- 
shot Springfields, the mob refused to run. 
Instead, they spattered his position with a 
bail of lead, and, scrambling over the bodies 
of the dead, came roUing up the slope like 
the angry comb of a tidal wave. 

BUT in the mélée that followed, 
hope soared high within him. On 
either side of Üie narrow eut were 
ledges, covered with rocks that could be 
us^ for breastworks and rifle-rests; and 
these ledges dropped a sheer twenty feet to 
the beginning of the slope. The Moros 
coifld not scale them. In order to reach the 
little men in blue and khaki, they must 
rush into the narrow chute, and from there 
up over the sides. To reach the chute, 
they must cross the river and two hundred 
yards of open, now literally alive with 
iSying lead. 

Hence, in that reckless charge, the brown 
men left windrows of dead and woimded 
behind them.' They fell in tens and twen- 
ties until it seemed the very dead woifld 
form a barricade against their fellows’ 
further advance; and suddenly the boy rose 
to the tips of his toes in a wild shout of 
victory. 
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The Mores were breaking. Some were 
already turning to run back. A moment 
more, and the shock of their appalling 
losses turned them in consternation toward 
the woods beyond the ford. Not over 
twenty reached the little eut, to be finished 
with gun-butt and bayonet. 

When this furious work was finished. 
Gordon wiped the sweat from his eyes and 
took a Swift inventory. Two of his men 
were dead, and six sorely wounded. The 
remaining ninety-two were in high spirits, 
dancing jigs, chanting old tribal songs, or 
taking pot shots at any form that showed 
across the river. When he caught an eye 
here and there, it made him think of a pet 
bull-dog who used to retum to him for a 
patting after each victorious fight. 

“Small blâme to thim!” quoted their 
commander, walking' up and down in his 
happy excitement. “They’ll never corne 
back after that.” 

“Si, si, teniente,” grinned the trumpeter, 
who was busy dealing out the cartridges. 
“They no corne. They plenty sick.” 

But just then the singing of his men 
ceased. Sound carries easily in the high 
altitudes of Mindanao, and their ears were 
straining to catch the voices on the other 
side. 

“They no vamoose, tenienfe,” said one 
sergeant. “The priest talk. Listen!” 

High and shrilî, thç voice of an exhorter 
came to them across the valley. Occasion- 
ally a roar greeted some ringing question, 
then silence fell upon the invisible hsteners. 
The voice rose ever higher, shrilling with 
hâte and trembling with indignation. 

“He call them in Allah’s name,” inter- 
preted the sergeant. 

“Seems to me it would take Allah to 
send them on again after that,” muttered 
Gordon. 

“Ha! Now talk Dato Pedro!” exclaimed 
the sergeant. 

“And I shot at him four times myself!” 
murmured Gordon. “Lord, listen to that!” 

Never in his expérience had he heard a 
human voice ring out so powerfully. Its 
deep bass tones thrummed and re-echoed 
across the canon. The man was vibrant, 
athrill, alive. He threw his words into his 
listeners with the twanging crack of a bull 
whip. Gordon recognized that tone as one 
to which men give süence as a tribute, while 
undemeath the spirit swells to the point of 
bursting. 


“By gad!” he muttered uneasily. “He’s 
liable to start something pronto. Juinto, 
hurry up with that ammunition.” 

The bass voice rose to its climax, then 
broke into a wild song. It was a chant such 
as Gordon had never heard, a chant brought 
down from the days when the Sahara Mos- 
lems charged in reckless abandon behind the 
indomitable Ali Azrid. The maddening 
thrum of its undertone rang with the 
pounding of drums, the shrilling of pipes, 
the clanging of shields and the thunder of 
hoofs. 

'T believe they’re coming!” exclaimed the 
boy. 

They were—with a crashing yell that rose 
and drowned the roars of the Springfields. 
Fired by their leader’s spirit, and firmly 
believing that a Christian killed is a gift in 
the eyes of Allah, the reckless fanatics 
swept from the woods and charged across 
the gorge like a herd of bison. 

The very magnificence of their daring 
first thrilled, then chUled the heart of the 
boy. They came and came, over tens and 
twenties, over thirties and forties of bloody, 
huddled dead. 

The constabulary worked their gunbolts 
with the frenzy of an orchestra approaching 
a finale. Their bullets eut into the brown 
avalanche as a scythe mows into the grass; 
but the horde came rolling on. 

It was almost imbelievable. And sud- 
denly the youth’s' heart sank within him. 
Several of his men had risen to their feet, 
just on the point of retreating. 

The boy could not blâme them overmuch, 
for the pulajanes filled their gaps so rapidly 
that the very dead seemed to rise up to rush 
again. To their superstitions minds, these 
oncoming wàrriors appëared to be filled 
with the blood of invincible devils. Per- 
haps, after ail, Allah was with the pula¬ 
janes, and they, the constabulary, were 
rendered powerless because he had cursed 
them for accepting service against their 
Moro brothers. Could the commandante 
ask them to fight it out when Allah had 
tumed against them? 

There was little rime in which to debate. 
Gordon leaped down into the narrow eut, 
calling on the nearest men to follow him. 

He need not have spoken. It is example 
which reaches the ear in the beat of battle. 
This young American dato, who had nursed 
them in their illnesses and fed them from 
his own pocket when red tape blocked the 
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delivery of their rations—this man who 
treated each and every one with absolute 
faimess, and who, above ail, had proven to 
be a bueno soldado data in their previous en¬ 
gagements— he chose to die raüier than be 
beaten. Buenol Aüah il Allah, but Tmiente 
MacDono’ il Tmiente MacDono’ —^and be 
-to the consequencès! 

The men he caÛed upon leaped into the 
eut behind him. ' ■ 

The two parties met with a crash; and the 
hideous din of the rifles and the shock of 
contact tore the boy loose from his moor- 
ings. He could never hâve given a cohérent 
account of the actions there in the eut. As 
but four men could fight abreast, the con¬ 
testants were jambed till there was scarce 
breathing-room. 

He heard as in a dream the wild curses of 
the twenty men who were pushing forward 
behind hun, while in front of him there 
swayed a stinking, bellowing sea of black, 
black heads with wide-open red, red mouths. 
These were studded wiûi filed, black Jeeth, 
and ran with streams of betel-juice that 
fllled him with a sickening sense of fury and 
nausea. 

He fired into them blindly till his pistol 
had emptied its chamber; then he lashed 
out with his saber, cutting and slashing in a 
mad frenzy. 

After a seenoing century of this, he began 
to stumble and to struggle with his con- 
sdousness. It seemed that, no matter how 
many he eut down, the devils would 
corne on. 

Something warm gushed down his neck 
and side, and his left foot felt as if he were 
pulling it in and out of a stream of scalding 
water. His stomach appeared to hâve 
txmied completely over. His mouth was 
caked with cotton. His sword arm strug- 
gled against hellish rubber cords that puUed 
it down. 

He began to sob weakly. Perhaps, after 
ail, he had made a mistake in not remaining 
above to direct the movements of his men. 

But in entertaining this doubt, he in- 
sulted the non-commissioned officers who 
had attended his little night school. While 
the privâtes in the eut pushed forward, and 
elbowed one another aside to bayonet ther 
foremost of the Moro crush, the sergeants 
and corporals above kept their men firing 
into the mob below. 

Lÿing atop the insurmountable ledges, 
and firing at a distance of twenty feet, their 


fire wrought fearful havoc with the mass. 
In addition to this, the non-coms fed the de- 
fenders of the eut. As each man pressed 
forward over the body of a fallen comrade, 
another slipped down into the chute to 
take his place. 

This Gordon could not know, as he dared 
not tum his head. He only knew that the 
hellish roar of the rifles was driving him 
crazy, and that the world seemed full of 
dancing bolos, flashing spear-heads and jab- 
bing bayonets. 

He was choking with the randd odor of 
blood, betel-juice and sweat. Neither could 
he pull his leg from the hot water that 
seemed to rise now to his knee. 

He staggered and cried out, sensing dimly 
that he could not remain upright much 
longer. And then a great cry went up, a 
wave seemed to push him forward, and he 
suffered the amazing sensation of being 
sucked up into a long, black fimnel. 

CONSCIOUSNESS returned with a 
sensation of drowning. He stag¬ 
gered to his feet, swabbing viciously 
at the water which a corporal had thrown 
into his face. Stmnbling about amid the 
slippery dead bodies, he cleared his eyes at 
last of blood and sweat and water. He 
sensed the meaning of it ail then, for the 
remainder of the Moros were in full retreat. 

He opened his lips to yell, but the effort 
produced only a dîy cough. Reeling with 
dizziness, he sat down on a rock to quench 
his raging thirst. 

When the last of the enemy had disap- 
peared behind the trees, the youth’s head 
had cleared somewhat. He looked 'round 
about him, taking inventory. 

Some of his little men were writhing on 
the ground, tom by horrible wounds. 
Others twisted and gasped in the throes of 
extreme physical erfiaustion. 'Still others 
staggered round and about their dead com- 
rades, their faces resembling those of a 
runner at the fag end of a heart-breaking 
marathon. 

Here a man shrieked with hysteria, and 
there a man mumbled drowsily, as drunk 
as if he were filled with moonshine whisky. 
The comparatively fresh sharpshooters 
from the ledges wreaked their vengeance 
upon the wounded with butt and bayonet, 
while the remainder helped their stricken 
fellows or lay prone upon the ground, gasp- 
ing like fish out of water. 
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Gordon saw ail this, but could not find 
the strength to give an order. He wanted, 
like those who gasped for air, to lie and lie 
forever and a day. Two sergeants worked 
at his wounds, but he suffered their atten¬ 
tions without realizing just what they were 
doing. ^ 

Finally, however, when the last man 
came straggling back from the bloody ruck, 
he roused to the situation. 

“Here,” he said, pushing the sergeants 
away with a weak hand, “those men need 
attention, too. Why, there must be—how 
many are there?” 

“Twenty-seben dead an’ fi’teen wound’,” 
they told him. 

“Then we must get the freshest men and 
drag the wounded to the ledges.” 

In spite of their efforts to make him lie 
quiet, he stmnbled among them till the 
last woimded man lay upon the ledge. He 
could scarcely keep his feet, but he braced 
himself against the shoulder of his first 
sergeant. 

“Take a siesta, temente,” pleaded the ser¬ 
geant. “They plenty sick. They no corne 
back.” 

“Not—just—yet. I suppose I hâve to 
play the boy on the buming deck till re- 
enforcements corne. Hold on, though—let 
me down ’gainst the rock so I don’t look 
like such a bally ass.” 

Sprawling against the rock, he grînned 
foolishly, and stared at the sergeant Üirough 
a veil of cobwebs. 

“Do y’ know,” he mumbled, “it’s funny. 
Something trying to tell me l’m sick. Not. 
Just as well’s you. Even remember poem— 
Know the poem 'bout the boy on the buming 
deck? 

“Boy stood on the buming deck-” 

“Listen, teniente, listeni” 

“Whence ail but he had fled. 

A seagull laid a hard-boiled egg -” 

“Teniente!” 

“And dzopped it on his head. 

What’s the matter?” 

“They corne again!” yelled the sergeant, 
shaking him. “You say retreat—or what?” 

Gordon brushed the cobwebs from his 
eyes with an angry gesture, then came to 
his feet as he heard the voice of Dato Pedro 
roaring across the cafion. And as he gained 
his balance, the remainder of Dato Pedro’s 
forces came rushing from the woods for the 
third timc. He had performed the miracle. 


Instead of lagging, every warrior behind 
him came on with the frenzied speed of the 
jurameniado. 

Gordon spat wearily upon the groimd. 
He gazed 'round at his men. Their sunken 
eyes and lead-colored lips told a piteous 
story. It seemed criminal to call on them 
for more. 

“What a- of a nuisance!” he mum¬ 

bled, and then, with a jerk at his belt, 
stumbled down into the eut. 

A weak cheer preceded a sputtering, 
crazy volley that landed an5rwhere from the 
river-bed to the tops of the trees, while a 
squad of drunken scarecrows tumbled into 
the eut to meet the rush. With their 
bayonets describing erratic drcles, and a 
dizzy boy trying to keep his balance before 
thèm, they sto(â and waited. 

“AND they would hâve made mince- 
meat of you aïKi your Httle band of 
invalids,” said the captain-doctor, 
when, two days later. Gordon sat propped 
up in the officers’ ward of the hospital at 
Overton. “They certainly would’ve if Cap- 
tain Drew had not arrived in the nick of 
time with his men.” 

“He’s a grand old chap is Bunga,” smiled 
the boy. 

“Well, I know others, I know others. If 
Dato Pedro had gone through, now, l’m 
thinking that the Brigadier—^ha! But here 
is the Brigadier himself.” 

The captain-doctor beat a retreat, while 
the Brigadier, with a very shy and nervous 
yoimg woman behind hun, came into the 
quiet room. The Brigadier was plainly ill 
at ease, but he managed to remember liât, 
after ail, he was still a Brigadier. 

“l’m—^l’m glad to see that you’re getting 
along so nicely, Mr. MacDonald,” he said, 
with many clearings of the throat. “You 
did your duty exceptionally well, sir, excep- 
tionally well.” 

“Thank you, General,” said the boy. 

“l’m also glad to tell you— krrruk — 
that I hâve some information about your 
birthrights that your foster father—er, 
seems to hâve misinformed me about. 
It appears that Captain Drew took the 
trouble to hâve them looked up. Some one 
was misinformed or deliberately prevari- 
cated.” 

“Then l’m——” 

“Ail square with the law. An old atten¬ 
dant there unearthed a distant relative of 
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yours, and the records were proven to be 
quite correct.” 

“l’m very glad to hear that, sir.” 

“Hrruh —yes, quite naturaUy. Of course 
I shall explam to headquarters. You may 
also like to know that I hâve recommended 
you for a medal of honor and your men for 
certificates of merit.” 

“Thank you, General.” 

“No th^ks, no thanks. Deserved it, 
deserved it.” 

The General searched for more words; 
but it suddenly occurred to him that there 
were places where a man could be more at 
ease than he could facing this respectful, 
brown-eyed boy. 

“I think,” he said, “I think—^well, l’U 
leave it to you two.” 

When her father had gone, the suffused 
girl tried to meet those quiet brown eyes. 

“Captain Drew told me this moming,” 
she stammered. “Will you ever—ever-” 

“Forgive you? Oh, yes.” 

“But, if you do—are you gomg to say 
nothing else? Are you going to-” 

“You make it very hard for me,” said the 
boy. 

The girl struggled a moment with pride 
and sh^e. Her answer lay in the depths 
of those eyes. They were neither reproach- 
ful nor vengeful. They were even quietly 
kind. But they were also strictly imper- 
sonal. 

“I think—” she began. 

Then suddenly tumed with a hait sob. 


and hurried from the room. 

So Bxmga found him among his pillows, 
half smiling, half sad. 

“Well,” said Bimga, as briskly as he 
might, for both hated xmnecessary démon¬ 
stration, “I suppose the Brigadier told you 
what I foimd out. I wanted to allow him 
the pleasure of telling you himself.” 

“He told me. And I say—you’re pretty 
much of a brick, as bricks go, do you know 
that?” 

“Brick,-1 Your foster-father, you 

see—letter from him, too, after my friend 
Adair talked to him—^well, he didn’t realize 
it would cost you a means of livelihood— 
your commission. He only wanted to 
break up this engagement.” 

“Well, he succe^ed.” 

“What? Didn’t you-” 

“The Brigadier’s daughter will go back 
to Manila to stay, I présumé.” 

“Hooray!” shouted Bimga. “And you?” 

“Oh, me? Why, l’m going to stay, of 
course—so you can pull me out of another 
hole.” 

“Pull,-1 You’ve leamed, then, what 

I tried to beat into your fool head?” 

“Naw!” grinned the boy. “I only did it 
to make thè Brigadier sweat blood.”' 

But the little man knew better; and as 
the evening gim sounded, they tumed their 
faces to listen to “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” It has its own meaning for men of 
deeds whose soûls hâve been interwoven 
with the spirit of the service. 
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I N THE January issue we published 
the photograph. of an unknown man 
found dead on a Canadian trail by one of 
our number, C. E. McBride. Today cornes 
a letter from a man who believes the body 
was that of a chum of his. The circum- 
stances of the two cases, so far as they are 
now known, coindde closely. The letter is 
being forwarded to Mr. McBride. One of 
our identification cards would hâve been of 
value here. 



tion for national defense, is that military 
training for our boys and yoimgmen will 
imbue the spirit of militarism in the Corn¬ 
ing génération. 

They hâve no proof that it will. They 
just tkink it will and say it willi It is only a 
tkeory, an expression of their own belief, tiiis 
argument upon whîch they base most of 
their campaign. 

Facts? Hâve they any facts with which 
to prove their case? No, just théories. 
Just opinions. Just say-so. 

WeU, let’s mallet tbem over the head 
with the facts in the case. The facts prove 
just the opposite. And we don’t hâve to 
go to Australia or Switzerland to get them. 
For many years many thousands of our own 
youth hâve been receiving compulsory mili¬ 
tary training in our public-school System. I 
mean the various State miiversities where 
for two years of his course every able male 
student is compelled to imdergo military in¬ 
struction and military drill. At these uni- 
versities are stationed officers of the regular 
army, and the drill is real drill. 

' l'HERE you hâve it exactly—our youth 
imdergoing compulsory military train¬ 
ing. Exactly what the pacifists say “im¬ 
bues militarism” in our youth. But does it? 
No. Just the opposite. When the boy finds 


out that war isn't merety glamour and glory, 
the martial flame which bmus in the breast 
of every normal boy reçoives a dash of cold 
water. 

No, the facts explode this theory which 
the pacifists make their main argument. I 
first put this to the test at a dumerofthe 
alumni of my own univershy, Ohio State. 
They ranged from men thirty years out of 
college to the last crop of graduâtes. Of 
the 24 written ballots I received before I 
had to run fOT a train, only i said his two 
years’ drill had increased his desire for war; 
2 said it had for préparation only; the other 
21 said it had dccreased their inilitant ten- 
dencies. Out of 24, 23 flatly contradicted 
the pacifist theory! 


T HEN I tried the men still in college, 
some drilling, some through with it. 
Ohio State’s daily, the Lantern, printed the 
following four questions in the form of a 
ballot. To the 78 signed statements thus 
secured are to be added 55 votes that the 
Lantern’s éditer, Melvin Ryder, personally 
secured from two fratemities. A total of 
133. Here is the resuit: 


Undecided 8 

3. Do you regard military training as a vaiuable 
part of the éducation of American young ment 
Yes 87 

No 30 

Undedded 4 

_ 4. Do you faxor langer military service in univer- 


Study the above results. In 112 out of 
133 military training has not increased the 
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militaristic spirit. It has increased it for 
iS, but actually decreased it for more than 
twice that number, 33. 

Considering that, at least in my day, 90% 
of the students hated drill, the replies to 
No. 3 and No. 4 are amazing and very sad 
for the pacifists. 

S OME pacifist will say college boys 
don’t know anything about anything. 
Well, remember that when the vote was 
taken among men years out of college the 
resuit was still more overwhélmingly against 
the pacifists. Also it seems to me that an 
imdergraduate who has been drilled for two 
years is a damed sight better judge of the 
effects of drill than is a pacifist of 40, 50, 60 
or even 90 years who never was drilled in 
his life and prefers théories to facts. Par- 
ticularly if the pacifist is a lady. 

Of course my fact test was on a small 
scale, but as a resuit of it the matter will 
probably be getting a thorough test, and 
when the results corne in from ail the State 
universities this big argumeijt of the paci¬ 
fists will hâve its death-blow. 


T he U. S. Marine Corps has never had 
a publication devoted to its interests 
as hâve the other services, but now that is 
to be remedied. Captain Frank E. Evans, 
U. S. M. C., retired, is in charge of the new 
magazine and will be especially glad to hear 
from any ex-marines who hâve had service 
at the front with any of the Emopean bel- 
ligerents or hâve had expérience elsewhere 
that would make interesting and profitable 
reading for those still in the U. S. M. C. 
Letters addressed to Captain Evans in our 
care will be forwarded. 


E dward s. PILSWORTH enters 
Adventure this month with a story, 
“The Pillar of Flame,” and rises according 
to custom to give an accoimt of himself: 

Necedah, Wisœnsin. 

Your request for an autobiographical sketch is 
rather embarrassing because I bave so little to say 
that could be of interest to readers of Adventure. 

Between ourselves, the “Camp-Fire” is the most 
interesting part of any magazine that I know of, 
prindpally, I think, because of the human nature it 
contains. I read every tittle of it, for the side-lights 
on men and actions, reasons and interests, and thq 
exi»sing of hidden chaçacter traits are tremendous- 
ly interesting. 

My ancestry are everywhere Irish, an adventur- 
ous crowd, full of soldiers and what not, but my 
hope of foÙowing in their footsteps was killed by a 


marriage at twenty. The kids kept me hustling till 
a few years ago, when I became my own man again. 

Most of my hfe till the âge of eighteen was spent 
in England, and the one great adventure of it was 
my arrivai in this coimtry at that âge. Since then 
I hâve lived and wandered over nearly ail of the 
North, East and South, but hâve crossed the Mis¬ 
sissippi only a couple of times. 

A pleasant disposition has been forced upon me 
by physical conditions; as I stand six feet one, and 
weigh over two hundred, which an outdoor life has 
toughened to an extent, it is not possible for such a 
party to indulge belligerent tendendes with the 
average person through fear of conséquences. At 
that I am the shortest man in my family, and I 
hâve three brothers. 

ARE ail artists; I guess it runs in the blood, 
and that is the profession I hâve always fol- 
lowed. Maybe it accotmts somewhat for my love 
of outdoors and nattire, for the idéal life, I tmnk, is 
one in a tent, or, better still, outside the tent, with 
only the sky for cover, and the stars watching to 
see that no bugs get into a fellow’s ear. 

Some ten or twelve years ago I began to combine 
story writing with drawing, and it was then I per- 
petrated an act that I understand has been a source 
of trouble to editors ever since. I was the original 
culprit who introduced the tramp to fiction. Sev- 
eral magazines published him, McClure’s, Metropoli¬ 
tan, etc., and the People’s ran a sériés on him for two 
or three years. I had to break it off because I took 
a five-year contract writing text-books, etc., for an 
art school. When my time was up I hit for the 
woods, and inddentally went back to writing. 

■y^HILE I lived in Pittsburg I had some expéri¬ 
ence with oil, enough so that I could talk in- 
telUgently about it, and last year, while on an eight 
or ten hour joumey to Chicago, fell into talk with 
a man who had “^d-catted” some in the South¬ 
west. We found we had several points of interest 
in conunon, and in the course of our joumey, he 
told me most of the incidents that make the méat 
of “The Pillar of Flame.” The taie, in its main 
facts, is tmth. Just enou^ fiction for interest and 
to take it away from a plain narrative.— Edwakd S. 
PiLSWORTH. _ 


H ERE is a letter from another of us at 
the front about the American Légion. 
It was written on a letterhead of the Cana- 
dian Expeditionary Force, and printed at 
the top is the following: 

Do not mention your rank, batlalion, brigade or 
the names of places; expected operations, movements 
or numbers of troops; casualties pevious to publication 
of official lists, or make spécifie reference to the moral 
or physical condition of troops. 

Belgium, November 21,1915. 
Back in 1914 you began organizing an American 
Légion for defehse purposes, etc. It took my eye, 
but up until then I had had no militaiy expérience. 
Since then, according to an article I read in a maga¬ 
zine a chap had sent to him, the movement has de- 
veloped into a vast enrollment of ail branches oi 
war “trades” and I- want to see what opportunities 
présent themselves in the aerial line. You will 
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certainly need pilots, and as West Point is open to 
about one in fifty thousand, I want to try Âe air. 
From our line of trenches I hâve watched nearly 
every day the enemy’s guns shelling our planes with 
shrapnd, but to date haven’t got one in our vicin- 
ity, although we got three of theirs in that time. I 
am also véty eicpert in dodging snipers and can show 
a great hurst of speed in getting cover from coal- 
boxes, etc. 

T AM a regimental signaler and can hit a man’s 
head and shoulders three times out of five at 
600 yds., with a wind. I am also profident in open- 
ing cans of Bully Beef with my bayonet. Of course 
if I happen to get mixed up with anything hard 
Corning my way, the bet’s ofif. Anyway, drop me a 
line when you haven’t anjdhing better to do and 
pardon the use of this sheet on both ddes, as paper 
is bread around these parts. 

My home address is 34 Irving St., Framingham, 
Mass., and my folks are forwaiding you the neces- 
sary for a six months’ subscription to be sent here 
if possible. If the first édition gets sent back un- 
deUvered, you are in five éditions. l’ve read Ad- 
venture since the first issue right through, and if I 
didn’t consider it the best ever I wouldn’t read it.— 
Signaler W. J. Dwyer. 

F. S. Coimt me in the Légion if I last this out. 


O UR identification-cards remain free to 
any reader. The two names and ad- 
dresses and a stamped envelope bring you 
one. 


Bach card bears this inscrlptloii» printed in English. 
Prench» Spanîsh, Gennan, Pôrtuguese, Dutch» Italian, Ara¬ 
bie. Chinese, Russian, and Japanese: 

*'In case of death or serions emergency to bearer. address 
serial number of this card, care of Ai>ventijrs. New York, 
U. S. A., stating full particulars. and friends will be noti- 


In our office, under each serial number, will be 
the name of bearer and of one friend, with permanent ou- 
dress of each. No name appears on the cara. Letters will 
be forwarded to friend, tmopened by tis. The names and 
addresses will be treated as confidential by us. We assume 
no other obligations. Cards not for purposes of business 
îj — r arrangements may perhaps be made 


Qoney de^sits 
Is fumisned fn 


dressed envelope ac 


_or telegraph ni_ 

harge, provided stamped and aa 
es application. Send no applicc 
and two addresses in fuU. We rc 
own discrétion in ail matters pei 


Later, for the cost of manufacture, we may fumish, in- 
stead of the above cards, a card or tag, proof against heat, 
water and general wear and tear, for adventurers when 
actually In the jungle, desert, etc. 

A moment’s thought will show the value of this System of 
card-identification for any one, whether in civilisation or 
out of it. Remember to fumish stamped and addressed er 
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idea of a Red-Headed Régiment 
seems to take hold well. Not only 
are replies coming in, but the t)T)e of men 
interested is of the very best for the pur- 
pose. Probably the majority of those who 
hâve sent in their names are either ex-Army 
men or now near the end of their enlist- 
ment, but no able-bodied red-head need 
hesitate to send in his name because he has 
not yet had actual military training. He 
is needed, too. 


Quite aside from the military value of 
such an organization, the idea of any definite 
clubbing together of red - headed men 
throughout the country has a decided ap- 
peal. They ought to know each other—to 
hâve their own lodge. 

T>UT the main point, of course, is that 
“the Red-Heads” ought to be one of 
the best fighting units, and one of the best 
known, that ever took the field. The first 
letter is by way of endorsement of this, from 
a man whose hair is not red, but who has 
fought with red-headed soldiers. The 
others are merely samples of the replies 
that hâve corne in, showing the spirit, diar- 
acter and training of the men who hâve re- 
sponded: 

Couldn’t “make” the “Red-Heads,” as I am 
black-haired, but, believe me, from what I know of 
red-headed soldiers (I am an ex-Service man) that 
should be one “scrapping outfit.” 

I certainly enjoy evejy number of Adventure, es- 
pedally the Service stories by Robert J. Pearsall, M. 
S. Wightman and Capt. George Bp'dges Rodney. 
If old Pearsall doesn’t know the service, no one does. 
—Harry W. Schuster, Eurêka Springs, Arkansas. 

My enlistment will expire within a short whüe, 
after twelve years’ service in the Navy. l’m as 
“red-headed” as they make ’em, and when J. enter 
dvil life I should like to be a member of the Red- 
Headed Régiment. I think I can enlist at least ten 
more “rêdheads.”— William Hugh Stockwell, 
U. S. S. New Jersey. 

I am a genuine red-head with three years of mili- 
tia service to my crédit. I am interested in the pro- 
posed régiment. I served one enlistment in Battery 
A., I. N. G., First Field Light Artillery. Was honor- 
ably discharged as corpor^ and gunner August 7, 
1913, at the dose of my enlistment. Please keep me 
posted as to the progress of the Red-Headed Pri¬ 
ment and enter me as a prosjKct in the Battery.— 
J. De Motte Morrison, Indianapolis. 

I notice your Red-Head Régiment in December 
number. I am one and as long as there is a hair on 
my head I reckon it will be red. Many Regular oflS- 
cers are assigned to Volunteer régiments in time of 
war, etc., so I hereby make my application now. 
Am graduate of the U. S. M. A. (West Point). 
Hâve had service in the Philippines and elsewhere. 

The above is from an oflSeer in the 
regular army. As previously stated, the 
best way to select the officers of the régi¬ 
ment is to hâve the qualifications of ail 
members passed upon by a neutral board of 
military experts, training and expérience 
being the sole basis of sélection. If the 
régiment can show itself a proper unit, 
properly officered, it should hâve a good 
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chance, in case of emergency, of being mus- 
tered into service without any changes in 
its internai organization. 


Divide. He passed in a manner true to a 
man of his blood. The date and place I do 
call. It was during the battle of the Yser, 
I believe. 


CS; 


itley was 
ned that 
ith Regi- 
;r Col. S. 


I am, a red-head and proud of it. You say “red- 
heads” are notoriously good fighters. According to 
the gen^ogical records of the Bentley fatnily, you 
hâve written the truth. 

I find in the history of Chester Co., Ohio, that in 
1747 a régiment was formed in the time of t’ 
English and French war, and George Bentley w 
appointed a lieutenant. Also I am informed t’ 
Fred Alfred Bentley was Captain of the 6th F 
ment, Albany Co., New York Militia under C 
J. Schuyler in 1775-1778. And that Caleb Bentley 
was Captain of the sth Régiment, Dutchess County, 
New York Militia, under Col. William Humfrey 
during the Révolution. So you see I agréé with 
you. AU of our family, that is the male members 
since 1679, hâve red hair. I caU this an honor. 

My brother, C. L. Bentley, was connected^ with 
the Coast Artillery for a number of years. My 
other two brothers hâve had no connection with 
y military organi- 


ïfCJSS: s 



e Coast ÂrtiUery of 
quamted with smaU ai 
quainted with duties of 
C. D. F. Bentley, Redoi 
seaman. Acquainted with 
and auto trucks; rules of t‘ , „ 
of the coast of tiie East and West. 

R. B. Bentley, 326 Main St., Long Beach, Cal. 
Age 27. Acquainted with small-arms; complété 
knowledge of preserving andfprocessing food Prod¬ 
ucts; knowledge of machinery and miüwrighting. 

L. L. Bentley, San Pedro, Cal. Age 25. Ac- 
quainted with the construction and operation of 
wireless; knowledge of the preserving and Process¬ 
ing of food Products; knowledge of miü-wrighting 
and machine installation.—L. L. Bentley, San 
Pedro, Cal. _ 
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T his letter, written in December, gives 
news of several of our number at the 
front and is also a contribution to the stories 
of copies of Adventure that hâve had adven- 
tures of their own: 

December s, içrs. 

Regarding the whereabouts of the boys of Camp- 
Fire: T. MelviUe Ross is badly hurt—came down 
from the clouds too rapidly for comfort. He was 
occupying a cot in a military hospital in England 
but expected to be moved elsewhere shortly. 

Henry C. Winters was still looking alive and im- 
patiently awaiting the time he could trek to Africa. 

The above facts gleaned from letters received 
from them. 

If the Pryce you mean is the one who was at one 
time in Mexico, I regret to State he bas crossed the 



/^UR identification-cards hâve done ser- 
vice twice this past month. One was 
carried by a man who had lost his first one 
“somewhere in the beautiful republic of 
Honduras,” an “ex-flatfoot” who had put 
in two hitches in the U. S. N. and who, 
when he wrote in for his second card, want- 
ed to join the American Légion and the Ad- 
venturers’ Club. That was last August 
and he wrote from Kansas. The other day 
a telegram came from an undertaker in 
Shoshone, Idaho, addressed to the man’s 
serial number in our care: 


train. Please 
shall be made 


notify immediâtely what disposition 


His name was somewhere on him, but the 
identification-card furnished the only means 
of locating his home or friends. We wired 
them at once. 

The second case is set forth in the follow- 
ing letter which was forwarded at once to 
the address registered with us by the bearer 
of the card in question. I hâve not yet 
heard whether it bore the first news of the 
casualty or whether more final news had 
reached his home: 

Card number-was taken from the body of a 

wounded sergeant after the battle of Ypres. The 
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body was found beside a wrecked motor-car with 
three saber wounds. I can not tell if this man lived 
or not, as shortly after I was myself wounded. The 
card slipped from the body as it was being carried 
to the dressing-station. I picked it up at the time, 
but lost track of it until today and discovered it in 
some papers and am notifying you as per card. 
Any more information I can give will be giadly 
given if wanted.—W. C. Dore, Kenora, Canada. 


INFORMATION DIRECTORY 
IMPORTANT: Only items like those below can be 
printcd—standing sources of information. No room on 
this page to ask or answer spécifie questions. Recommend 
no source of information you are not rare of. Palse infor¬ 
mation may cause serious loss, even loss of life. Adventm 
does its best to make this directory reliable, but assumes no 
responsibility therefor. 


Por data on the Amazon eountry Write Algot Lange, cars 
U. S. Consul, Para, Brazil, Replies only u stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed and only at Mr. Lange's dis¬ 
crétion, this service being purely voluntary. (Pive cents 


Por the Philippines and Porto Rieo, the Bureau of Insu- 
lar ASairs, War Dep’t, Wash., D. C. 

Por Alaska, the Alaska Bureau, Cbamber of Commerce, 
Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Por Hawaii and Alaska, Dep’t of the Interior, Wash., 
D. C. 

Por Cuba. Bureau of Information, Dep’t of Agri., Com.; 
and Labor, Havana, Cuba. 

Por Central and ^uth America John Barrett. Dir. Gen.; 
Pan-American Union. Wash., D. C. 

T R. _N. W. M. P.. ComptroUer Royal Northwest 


Monnted Police, Ottawa, C 


r, R. N. W. 




M. P.. Reglna, Sask. Only unmarried British subjects, 

23 to 30. above 5 ft- 8 in. and under 17s Ibs., accep 

Por Canal ^ne, the Panama Canal, Wash., D. C. 

Por U. S., its possessions and most foreign countries, the 
' Dep’t of Com., Wash., D. C. 

Por Adventurers’ Club, get data from this magazine. 

For The American L^on. The Secretary, The American 
Légion, 10 Bridge St., I^w York. 

Mail Address and Porwarding.—This office, assuming no 
responsibility, will be glad to act as a forwarding address for 
its readers or to hold mail till called for, provided neceisary 
postage is suppUed. 

Por cabin-boat and small boat travel on the Missitsippi 
and its tributaries, "The Cabin-Boat Primer." by Ray¬ 
mond S. Spears; A. R. Harding, Publiaher, Columbus, 0., 

National School Camp Ass’n; address its Sec’y, i Broad- 
my, New York. 

Red-Headed Régiment, address tl 


O NE of the hoards discussed in our 
sériés of articles which came to an end 
in last month’s issue, on lost and buried 
treasures was that on Oak Island, Nova 
Scotia. Since then l’ve had an interesting 
letter from Mr. F. L. Blair, of Calgary, 
Alberta, which points out mistakes in our 
account. Mr. Blair sent me also a copy of 
an extensive and comprehensive article of 
his on this subject wMch appeared in the 
Amherst (Nova Scotia) Daily News of Feb- 
ruary a8,1912, and which makes extremely 
interesting reading. 

Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


LOST 

TRAILS 


is, will be considered as in 


Not*. —We offer this department of the "Camp-Fire” free of charge to those of our lead¬ 
ers who wish to «t in touch again with old friends or acquaintances from whom the years 
hâve separated them. Por the benefit of the friend vou SMk. eâe vour aum name if tossible. 
Ali inquiries along this line, uniess contamine 
tended for publication in full with inquirer’ 

We reserve the right, in case inquirer r^ses his name. to substituts any numl 

names, to reject any item that seems to us unsuitable. and to use our discretio_ 

ters pertaining to this department. Glve also your own full address. We will, however, 
'-' —” ‘hrou^ this office, assuming no responsibility therefor. We hâve arranged 


f-OMRADES belonging to ] 
IS, 1897, to Oct. 27, 1898, 
Brucker, Soldiers’ and Sailon 


Co., 7th Inf. from Jan. 
_lease Write to George H. 

____Sailors' Home, Bath, New York, 

18 it is necessary for me to æcure data for a pension claim. 
ptU BRBNIL, ARMAND, saUor. Last heard from 
s-' Sidney. Australia, 1911. Your mother is dead in 
France, and there is an estate for you. Write ; 

Azeline De Hertoghe Herron, Stratf * " 


Writ^our ni 


Her parents, John E. and Tin 

again. Should like to locat_^_^ _, _„_, 

10 yrs., if living.— MONROE Ethridge, Bo* 169, Brown- 
wood, Tezas. 

DICKENS, OSMER, son. of Indépendance, Mo. 
* Last heard from New York City. July, 1913. Spoke 
of going to Charleston, S. C. 19 yrs., IS8 Ibs., black hair, 
bluish-gray eyes.—Address Mrs, S. E. Pickens, 309 S. 
Grand Ave., Independence, Mo. 

lOHNSON, JAMES BELTON, or his children,. for- 
J merly of Huntington, Ind. Last heard of Pairbury 
and Onarga. III. From there went to St. Louis. Mo.. 1868. 
—Address H. P. Johnson, 24 Barker St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
DROWN, MARION M.. of Portland, Me. Last heard 
s-’ of X890, shîpping as engineer on one of the Unes sail- 
ing from New York to Rio de Janeiro. Address your old 
friend. R. A., of 3110 Tenth Ave., N. Y. C., care Advmture. 
AffcKAY, RAYMOND, Scotch. Lived Portland, Ore., 
iVl until 1911, then moved to Sait Lake City, Utah. 
Rumored he attends St. Edward’s College.—Address G. H. 
Lowthian, Troop H, lath Cay., Ft. D. A. Russell, Wyo. 


pLOUGH, MR. AND ’MRS. FRANK. Last heard of 
^ British Honduras, 1910. May hâve left there for 
Arizona or California.—Address Mrs. Marjorib Mac- 
Gregor Nbu.y, Boe 101, Aylesford, N. S. 

I ONG. JOHN WESLEY,- native of Canada. Lived 
8-* in Chicago; married Miss Carrie Chîld, and left there 
1896. Last heard of in Lethbridge, Alber^ Canada. His 
daughter inquires for him.—^Address Mes. W. O. Rencher, 
Madison, Florida. 

A VERY. J. F., formerly of Ramseur, N. C., S ft. 7 <n.; 
^ i6s Ibs., SS yrs., scar on right side of head. Sup- 
posedly in neighborhood of Danielson, Conn.—Address 
J. W. Hawkins, J. B., U. S. S. New Bamtshire, Norfolk. Va. 
f'AIN, G. W. Your letter addreseed care your mother, 
^ Louisville, Ky., p:turned unopened, with post-office 
mark "Left City.” Ilease Write, oaie i8r Camer Street, 
Grand Rapide, Mich. 

Inquiries will be printed three Urnes. In 
the January and Jvly issues ail unfound bock 
names will be printed again. 

LIOFPMAN. FRANK L.. last heard of !Eau Claire, 
TT Wisc., 1909. in the lumber business. Home Lancas¬ 
ter, Ohio.—Address Chari.es O. Hoffman, Lancaster, 
Ohio. 

CTARNES. 'ÈDWIN G., brother, last heard from in 

Bay City, Mich. 18 yrs., auburn hair.—Address 
C. B. SxAKNES, U. S. Navm Recruiting Sta., Galveston, 
Tezas. 
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Please notify us al once wken you hâve 






THE TRAIL ÂHEAD 
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WANTED 
—MEN 



Inquiriesfor opportuni 
are NOT printed in this d 













H ERE is your future charted for you, based on the 
actual average earnings of trained and untrained men. 

Which way will you go ? Y ou’ 11 either go through training, to a posi¬ 
tion that means good money and more comforts as the years go by, or 
you’ll go down, through lack of training, into the ranks of the poorly paid. 


It rests entirely with you which way yc 
own future. And now is the time to 
décidé. Not next year, not next month, 
but now. You can go up if you want to. 
You can g-efthe training that will com- 
mand a trained man’s salary. The Inter¬ 
national Correspondence Schools hâve 
helped hundreds of thousands of men to 
qualify for advancement. Let them show 
J/ou how j/ou can préparé yourself, in 
your own home, for the position you 
want in the work you like best. 

At least, fifid out what the I. C. S. can 
do for you, by marking and mailing this 
coupon. It will be the first step upward. 
Choose your future from this list, then 
get this coupon into the mail today. 



go. You can make or break your 



















1! You Want Money 

If you are a business man, possibly married, with 
cares and without the income that you want, we can 
offer a really exceptional opening in your locality 
to represent Everybody ’s Magazine. We wish 
a family man, now employed, possibly a bank 
clerk, an insurance man, a salesman, a factory 
superintendent, or a young professional man, one 
known in the locality and who desires to supplé¬ 
ment bis présent income by $10.00 or $15.00 a week. 

This is a business proposition, dignified and 
creditable. The appointment is permanent, and 
we furnish everything. Many of our représenta¬ 
tives working under similar appointments eam 
$15.00 to $25.00 extra, and do it easily. 

We are essentially interested now in locating the 
type of man who can measure up to our sbmdards 
of purpose, integrity, and salesmanship. If'you 
feel that you are the man, we hâve the oppor- 
tunity for you. Return the coupon helow 
immediately with two references. 


For 

THE RIDGWAY COMPANY, 

Sprins and Macdougal Sts., New York City. 

Gentlemen; I can take the time, hâve the ability and acquiintance, 
and want the money. I would .like to know more about this 
proposition. Enclosed are the mmes of two references. 


Your 

N.me 

Convenience 

Street and No. | 


City. .State. 1 
























